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Oy above all 





better shooting 


arms design and manufacturing. ... Your great, lasting 
pride of possession centers in what the Winchester of 
your choice does for you always—in how it teams up 


with you in every kind and condition of shooting. That 


UY a Winchester and enjoy the relief—confidence— __is something you could not put a price on. 
satisfaction—success that it brings to your shooting. Get a Winchester—shotgun or rifle—of the particular 
That is the grand thing about owning a Winchester— _ model, size and style that best suits your individual pref. 
what it does for you. ... More than that first intense erence and shooting opportunities. Shotguns come in 


exhilaration of handling, studying, having for your own four different models with a very extensive style range; 
a truly fine example of gunmaking. ... More than your _ big game rifles in a dozen models, and small game rifles 
ever-recurring thrill from its superior beauty in sym- in nine. They are sold everywhere by leading dealers, 


metrically assembled steel and walnut. ... More, too, at popular prices. For special folders or general catalog, 


than its under-the-surface superiority assured by the please write to WINCHESTER REPEATING Arms Co, 


Winchester name, standing for world leadership in fire- Dept.5C, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





> 


World famous as “The Perfect Repeater,’ with its smooth, fast, jam- e 
proof triple-safety action, Winchester Model |2 gives you, in a ra 
of your choice in style, all the speed, range and punch you can ever — 
require or demand. Fast handling, accurate pointing, finely balanced. 
Six shots; magazine ms provided for limiting 
to three; 12, 16 and 20 gauges—7!/, to 6/, ibs. 
Shown here in Special Trap grade. 





















(CENTER) 


Winchester Model 54 bolt ac- 
tion repeating rifle—six shots— 


cs grrateea 


7.65 mm.. or 9 mm. Also made (BOTTOM) 


in .22 Winchester Hornet and Winchester Model 64 lever action 


the new, sensationally fast 
Winchesh “Soper Speed copenane rifle—six shots—an im- 


(4,140 feet per second) Swit, proved. Tight weight, high veloc: 


other game of like size. Calibers 
.25-35, .30 (.30-30) Winchester or 
chester Special. 


‘WINCHESTER 








TRADE MARK 


_ 











Winchester Staynless Cartridges and Shot 
Shells team up with your Winchester rifle oF 
shotgun to give you dependably everything 
there is in clean-killing speed, accuracy 
power. For everyday shooting — regular Wit 
chester Staynless. For extra speed and long 
range, in ae loads — Winchester Li 

Super Speed or Repeater Super Speed. 


ee 


The dealer at whose store you see 
this Winchester window display will 
be glad to have you examine the 
Winchesters shown above, as well 
as other up-to-date Winchester 
World Standard Rifles and Shot- 
guns. Ask him, also, for Winchester 
Staynless Ammunition. 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


F we didn’t already feel that blood- 
quickening tingle in the early autumn 
air we'd know anyhow—that the hunt- 
ing season is just in the offing; new 
members joining up under the Ten Com- 
mandments of the SQUARE CrrcL_e march 
along in a steady parade every month of 
the year, but right now (and it was the 
same last September) a good proportion 
of the sportsmen throughout the country 
seem to be busting their galluses to get in 
under the SquARE-Crrc_e flag before the 
gunning season opens *** 
Here’s another skeet club that has 





Silihecters | Tom (dad) and Monte 
Carpenter catch ’em out in Indiana 


changed its name to SQuARE CrRcLe. 
Along in the middle of the summer we 
received a letter from Squareshooter Amos 
S. Wood, of Benton, Illinois : 
“Would like to have your permission to 
use the name SQUARE CIRCLE in connection 
with our gun club,” he wrote, “to change 
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Better Sportsmanship 





MEANS 


Edited by Jep } 


a §~- 





Squareshooter Strom’s “dog-pullman” 


the name from the Franklin County Skeet 
and Gun Club to the Square-Circle Skeet 
and Gun Club.” 

We replied that not only would this be 
all hokey-dokey, but also as welcome as 
the flowers in May—the only stipulation 
being that any club bearing the name of 
the SQUARE CIRCLE must have every mem- 
ber pledged to the Square-Crrcte Ten 
Commandments. 

Ten days later another letter comes from 
Squareshooter Wood enclosing the entire 
skeet club membership enrolled under the 
Souare-Circ_e insignia. Elsewhere on 
this page appears a picture of Field No. 1 
of the Square-Circle Skeet and Gun Club 
of Benton—and along with the snapshot 
comes a letter from Squareshooter George 
S. Moore, club secretary: 

“We are going to have the Mid-Western 
Skeet Shooting Tournament here Septem- 
ber 21-22,” he writes. “Wish you could be 
here. The SovuARE-CIRCLE organization is 
one of the most talked-of things in our 
town today. We have the SQUARE-CIRCLE 
insignia painted on our trap-houses, on 
the pull-house—and on the windshield of 
every car that visited the club yesterday 


Square-Circle Skeet and Gun Club, Benton, Iil. 


CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


we pasted | one of the Souare-Crrcie 
stickers” 

Here’s a corking letter from Square- 
shooter Arvid E. Strom of Chicago—and 
look at the picture of his snappy new bird- 
dog “pullman” with the SQuarRE-Crrc_r 
insignia blazoned on it: 

“Enclosed find a picture of my com- 
fortable dog pullman,” he writes, “which 
I thought would be of interest to other 
Frecp & StrrEAM readers. A year ago I 
left for a quail-shooting trip down in 
Southern Illinois, and besides two of my 
friends, there were three dogs and our 
hunting equipment all piled in one car. 
We were mighty cramped and uncom- 
fortable; but since I have had the pull- 
man built, all that is changed. We now 
ride in comfort with all equipment and 
plenty of room. It lifts off the trailer when 
not in use. It is made of half-inch veneered 
ply-wood, with private compartment for 
each dog, with canvas flaps that fit over 
the doors to protect the dogs against bad 
weather. There are compartments for all 
necessary equipment, too. One key opens 
all six locks. It is painted with two coats 
of aluminum paint which makes it abso- 
lutely water -and weather-proof” *** 

Here’s a letter from Squareshooter 





{nother Indiana fisherman, Squareshooter 
Jack Reder, knows where to get ’em 


Nugent M. George, vice-president of the 
East End Game Protective Association, 
Inc., of Riverhead, New York: 

“W ¢ are reorganizing our game associa- 
tion,” he writes, “and wish to have each 
and every member sign the pledge entitling 
them to the SQuAre-CircLE emblem, in 
order to promote a higher standard of 
ethics in the field. We have about seventy 
members’ *** 

Good hunting to all you Squareshooters ! 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 


“y Field 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 





The Editorial Staff of FIELD 
& STREAM goes places, sees 
things, does things and 
learns things which will be 
passed along to our readers 
during the coming year. 





HAROLD McCRACKEN 
Associate Editor 


AROLD McCRACKEN, who 
has been on the staff of 
Field & Stream for the past 
eleven years, has hunted with 
gun and camera for practically 
every variety of big and small 
game and angled for almost every 
variety of fresh- and salt-water 
fish from the north coast of Si- 
beria to Cuba. For several years 
he was a professional big-game 
hunter and animal photographer 
in Alaska; and according to 
“Who's Who,’ *he is “regarded as 
authority on Alaska brown bear.” 


Mac is the author of four 
books on big-game hunting, ad- 
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venture and biography, and many GAME LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 42 — 
magazine articles besides those 
which have appeared in Field SKEET SHOOTING BOB NICHOLS 4 
& Stream. He is also a well- Bang, Bang—Here Come the British. The 
known lecturer and radio com- in 
mentator. During the past_year ARMS AND AMMUNITION BOB NICHOLS 4 
he was presented as the Radio Can You Learn to Shoot Two-Eyed? 
Sportsman in a series of weekly The Telescope Rifle on Horseback—A. C. Popham, Jr. You 
rod-and-gun rograms over a and 
major New York broadcasting FISH AND FISHING SETH BRIGGS 7 oN 
station. ’ Notes on Lake Trout—Mara Timer. 
He has led four expeditions Get That Water Snake. —. 
to Alaska, Yukon, the north 
coast_of Siberia and the polar CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT DONALD H. COLE # § FT 
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° Bluefi 
A large number of the hunting NATURAL HISTORY RAY SCHRENKEISEN % Redfis! 
and fishing movies released by The Deadly Coral Snake—Will L. Smith. Excell 
Field & Stream were made by up, A 
McCracken; and he is now edit. SPORTSMEN AFLOAT ' HENRY CLAY FOSTER 8 & juy, 
ing the camera question and How to Be a “Dirty Stayout.” you 
answer department, which is a MACI 
new feature offered for the gui- ASK ME YOUR CAMERA QUESTIONS HAROLD McCRACKEN 8% MACI 
dance and benefit of our readers. D 
’ FREEMAN LLOY 
Next Month— THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 90 , 
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. For Sale RRITUCK SOUND 

IDA Established Shooting Club 

L 14 FLOR Abundant Natural Duck Feed 
Hunting Lodge lao und bates’ im spine of pemoisl Gor maatiap eekaainoe taok aan ete 

N 17 property scored an average of ten birds per gun per day, principally marsh ducks, 

N 18 Leon County, on Paved Highway, also geese. Substantial club house comfortably furnished including blankets, 


2 maa linen, china and silverware. 6 bedrooms, clubroom with open fireplace, kitchen, 
Rage og eA Lg ee 35 two servants’ rooms. Steam heat. Guides’ house, boathouse and dock. Complete 
Miles to the Gulf, iles from i 


ducking equipment including two launches, duck boats, decoys, ete. 
Thomasville, Ga. 5 Miles from Lake For Sale at Favorable Price 
Miccosukee. 


H. F. STONE COMPANY, Inc., 149 Broadway, New York 
New House, 5 Bedrooms, 2 Baths; Rector 2-9458 


G 21 

































































































































E 2 own water supply and lighting sys- 
tem; 275 acres; 75 woodland; addi- FOR SALE — a — 
tional acreage available. . 
K 24 | SOUTH CAROLINA | Adirondack 
ey ft Perens EY SHOOTING PROPERTIES . 
k Fishing. An opportunity to acquire |] | ; Deer Hunting 
2% 5 a fine winter home with excellent —— nt eek eo gana 
shooting and fishing for a very ||| "Rialee an Mea WILDERNESS LAKES PRESERVE 
K 2 & modest investment. ELLIMAN, HUYLER & MULLALLY, INC. | Private Protected Park of 6000 acres within 
; Fell particulars and photographe | Plantations end Shootina Preservcs | State Adirondack Forest Preserve. 80 miles 
| P P ——- || |] 24 Broad Street 660 Madison Avenue oy essmedent. fem 
R 3 ALBERT M. GREENFIELD & CO. | Charleston, S. C. New York City Hunting. ; 
A Complete Real Estate Institution | Parties limited. Early Reservation neces- 
D 2 | 521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | sary. | 
| BANKERS TRUST BLDG. PHILADELPHIA W , ( : TH} Cl Lyon Fisher, Estate of M. L. Fisher | 
INSLOW S AMP arence yen ee ee - Sa isher | 
N 34 SCHUYLER WINSLOW, Prop. = sami Seen et Se ca a 
=——— 
1F YOU WANT TOGET TH Stony Creek, Warren Co., New York 
; In Adirondack Mts.—hest of deer country. Bear, fox, ’ : 
JS 36 rabbit, senor cea onesie ‘pastridee and ag — KERST S LANDING on Indian Lake 
hunting. More than 40 miles of free hunting ground. ° ? a 
Camp supplied with electricity and running water, Bungalows for hunting and fishing Parties 
R 3 Good home-cooked food. Board $18 per week. furnished except linen. Running water and 
Good guides. Booklet on request. electric lights. Bass, Pike and other fishing. 
Fine deer country. Boats, canoes, outboard 
3S 41 wait, FOUNTAIN INN Posey Stony Creek “Dude” Raneh oat ee motorboats. paige rates. 
Ge CE A+ REGAN halt . KERST Sabael P. O., N. Y. 
4 DEER—BEAR—LYNX 
Fox, snowshoe rabbit, partridge, woodcock. No better deer 4 7 T 
LS 46 Peace River Lod e nthe Mecgy +9 | % s. ition serteundine eur ranch, wild land for FOR YOUR HUNTING & FISHING TRIP 
' 7 7 miles—part of Adirondack Park, at end of road, on Harris- | Come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
The hunting and fishing are at their best here burg Lake, You can also bring the wife on this trip. While | dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
LS 48 in you hunt, she will be entertained, Free saddle horses, open) “2 — . in oo 
canoes, boats, tennis, ete. Rates $25.00_per week—includes | § jounds, Noted for its excellen y Nshing. Goo 
. popes pecan everything but guldes. Rough. it with a Beauty Rest spring pom aye ne Hg pe eo — nies. 
ou will enjoy the simple comfort, quietness and mattress. Right in the wilds, and famous Stony Cree! pose Brecon = ne Fay ts. ne 8 ugh- 
. ° * ing secti tooklet. Address above Ranch a se, > y your ticket for Benson Mines, 
’ and cleanliness of this attractive place. a ge ge klet. Address above Ranch at Stony N. Y.; upen request a conveyance will meet you there. a 
GS 74 : Our Guests Always Come Back — of 44% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 
f) 1 welcome awaits you, 
; CLEVELAND — FLORIDA Write or telephone, Address 
. DEER HUNTING Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 
If you want to be sure of that a Samer mnt aaa ana ame 
LE 80 ‘longed tor’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to 
Our fall ishing Is very fine—-Spanish Mackerel, Rear Mi. Comp, for, your bunt WOLF POND CAMP 
. © Bluefish, Snappers, Sea Trout, Ladyfish, Jacks, Lake, the section of the Adiron STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 
IN & § Redfish, Robalo, Grouper. Tarpon fishing is good. ee ee oe eee ae 
Excellent hotel accommodations, $2.50 per day and hunting. Can furnish guides and a DEER GROUSE RABBITS , BEAR 
oR up, American plan. Guide and good motor boat ats dak ca Private camp. Adirondacks. Ideal for Hunting and Recrea- 
very reasonable. We: or is ideal. ruaré . | tion, 1700 feet elevation. Thousand acres posted. Modern conve- 
' nable We uther is ideal. I can guarantes J. M. Balderson Cranberry Lake, N. Y. srt Limited Receeeeiataie Ranganathan deahe ae 404, 
you a successful trip. Write me for information. 
MAI . ¢ | For rates and reservations write— 
ZN 89 CK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. F. B. Ware 1170 Broadway New York City 
M Come to Cranberry | ae 
YD y 2000 Acre Farm For Sale | 
LE * Within two miles of Hampton, County seat, If you enjoy funting in the real north weet por Rd DEER HUNTING 
‘ - ’ sunse ocated i » Dy 0 ne deer c¢ ] | - “ 
4L 100 od and, Well stocked with quail, protected pong igh amg iy engin aa age onl rng ae A In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
pe eda Unusually healthy, in heart of a part of the Adirondack State Park. No club fees, | : 35 miles from a Railroad 
muiles of Alken — = = located, within he competent guides, home cooking, rates reasonable. 9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Steer ¢ ken, Augusta and Savannah. } aved Make reservations now. Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
yard yout ‘ ay near, also three railroads, Ideal hunt- SUNSET INN (Under new Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex 
to notify Pu yor’y Full information on request. management) ceptional table, Guides on application, Make reserva- 
ses. e 00 per acre. Terms if desired. be Lake, N: York tion in advance, 
ranberr ake ew or 9 7 * 7 ¥y 
ut MICHEL GOETHE Varnville, S. C. Cc y - PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co:, N. Y. 
7 . . 
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Street, Out, Blues, - Sportsmen 
Sass ’ Pax , . 
| ce: Eo met> fase: || SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATE Grouse Shooting Galore 


28 to 11-15 P. O. BOX 61, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


' 

















6-1 to 10-15 : - ; 
FISHING can communal ai Bonne ny bom oe 4 ~! a Hunt the greatest of all game birds in West- 
4 dl sports sly stocked, pos ands : b vw ge - na gael: a 
. oie to $7.00 Gon and waters near New York. Domestic. same tied hunt- kills virgin woods, After the hunt wg Se me 
Office a8 lus A. P. In- 4 ing, Sept. 15 to Feb, 28, pheasant drives, field coach- days’ experience and enjoy perfect relaxation 
cludes Boat and Guide ing service, duck and goose shooting over decoys from in the “‘Hunter’s Lounge Room.” Tavern heated 
Pellent secommoda HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE Ns comfortable blinds in New York, Maryland and Vir- by General Electric oil heater. Mlustrated 

ets. “Wounerful Deke” rast Ve,cockine Bonts Sm cabins, toi- ginia. Reasonable charges per bird or by the day for folder on request. 
- - all facilities. No initiation fees or dues. All trips ar- ‘i - 

CORO OF express Over ei ere ert OR Mae con: || ranged and conducted by experienced sportsmen. The Westkill Tavern, Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y. 














Wachapreague, Va. 
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vr Exclusive Hunting 4 Highland Field & Stream Ch 





and Eldred, Sullivan Co., New York 
. has an opening for a few select member 
Winter Sports Club ase acres. Good Fg i ey we and 
Pee ’ ing; trout and pickerel fishing, Aq 
has a few memberships available to the peeps. 8. Address 
right sportsmen because of forced resigna- HIGHLAND FIELD & STREAM CLUB 
tions by depression at unusually low cost. 217 Brooklyn Ave. Brooklyn, N, Y, 





One day, or at most two, will generally suffice 





for the hunter to bring in his deer. Also bear — 
) v 4 Ss 4 * @ S ea 

and wildeat; rabbits and raccoons are common, Buck Scent: D & 

while grouse are so numerous that the license —_— M 

quota is quickly filled. Nearby streams provide eer 00se 
Se ae, ae pickerel and smaller Old European recipe. Attracts all animals, Rp. 
ogi: rs a le late. tirely eliminates human scent, Get a real thrij 
The Club is located within 3 hrs. of N. Y. City out of hunting. Take unusual wild life photo. 
by automobile in the heart of the Shawangunk sraphs. Advertised and used succes “ 
Mts. and owns 1,600 acres with comfortable win- graphs. Adverts — = successfully last 
ter club house joined by 40,000 acres of preserve 3 years in Canada «& U.S. A. Season’s supply 
most of which is available to members. Condi- $1.00. Bank refs. First Natl., Princeton, NX, j 
tions ideal for skiing, snow-shoeing, skating : 
and tobogganing. LEN. ARMITAGE, R. D. 4, Trenton, N, J. 





Full information given to applicant by writing to 


HOLLAND ESTILL 
Secretary of membership committee 


MAINE'S TRAILS ARE GAME »’ West 45th St. (Va. 3-6752) New York City 4 
TRAILS... AND IT’S ALMOST For SALMON and 


TIME TO START! TROUT FISHING 


Oo . c RY eae hell come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 
IL up your guns ... choose your snelis «ee of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 


























grease your boots — this looks like one of Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor Wil 
. - 7 t a ~— : der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 

Maine’s best hunting years! The White Tails | } tights ana private baths. Ideal location in heart of gro’ 

* i .. . | hig game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 

are bigger and thicker than they’ve been in sufferers find relief here. Easily reached. com 

many a day. And black bear In Maine are Eaale Lake MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Maine guic 

getting larger and more plentiful! 2 gees 
Maine is a rich big-game country. But STOLLE’S HUNTING CAMPS for 

don’t overlook the small game! Rabbit, par- Achlend, Bact 

tridge (ruffed grouse), and woodcock have ; a 2 Emi 

Opening new back camp in a section not hunted in 


been sensibly protected —E the pan ty se 15 years. Plenty of bear and deer. Shots at deer 
vide good shooting for this year! And along guaranteed. Best deer, bear and grouse country in 
the coast, you’ll find all the wild fowl— | northern Maine since 1895. Competent local guides 
including duck, geese, and snipe! furnished on request. Rates very moderate. Drive 

re “ Mei his Fall 1 fish. | &8° direct to home camp or come by train. Make Fifty 
S es tol yoy us fa ae qunt or ‘ * | reservations early as space is limited. shot 
Salmon, trout and togue are in season In the my ¢ 
lakes and ponds until September 30th. Thou- J. W. Stolle, owner and guide. ence 


sands of miles of good roads make motoring hunters! Dese 


quick and easy. All details can be arranged |] PLENTY OF 
beforehand — license, guides, approximate Deer, Bobcat, Bear, The most valuable —— 
\ 








costs, and information about many famous Ps 2 
sporting-camps. Mail the coupon today for Fox, Partridge practical advice on 


more particulars. and small game at Rojo Ranch, in the heart of the 


White Mountains. Cabins and Ranch House accommo- how to get the 


dations. Guides—Horses—Equipment—Licenses avail- 
able at Ranch. I 
M r. I WN E ROJO naneces Bath, New Hampshire ducks ever pub- 
lished will be in the 
PENNSYLVANIA NOVEMBER = 


: ° 
MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE Hunting Grounds Field Gi 
254 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine Moose 
tec 








Land Bank in liquidation offers several properties in 
Send me a free copy of the new Official Maine Hunting wonderful deer country near Allegheny National For- 
Pamphlet—giving me complete hunting information. est. Heavily wooded land but accessible. All have 
comfortable houses and good barns. All have springs. 
These farms are also investment opportunities. 


























Name sa E. H. Bagley, Fieldman for Union Joint Stock Land The most skillful wildfowlers who have territ 
Bank, 501 Market St., Warren, Pa. ever lived in America were the old-time 
Street es market hunters. Because it was their live- 
lihood they learned the where, when and Write 
City State how “ duck and goose ereating * * other —— 
: - ; men have ever known them. H. L. Betten, r 
BEST FISHING New Log Cabin oy has 4 ~y many of these ae : INI 
NG as written for Field & Stream a descrip- ‘ome 
AND HUNTING and 5 Acres tion of their methods that, will be wort = 
f ; A M any price to the gunner who reads it. ! bark 
_aee ™ —— In best Deer Hunting Section you follow these methods your bag will Fly fi 
in camps 5 to 50 miles into the wilderness, with of Pa. State Land near. be heavier every day you go out. It is called for la 


old-time experienced guide. Bear, deer and fish 


Dartri 
in abundance. Year-round service. NorMAN HuFFMAN, Marshall’s Creek, Pa. SOMETHING : shore. 
Reasonable rates and good accommodations. ] | ABOUT WILDFOWL Poles 
































ARCHIE C. JUNKINS OxBow, Maine | " ; — Re 
——— t is, of course, only one of a dozen splen- 
Quail Shooting ° Fox Hunting did articles that will appear in the Novem | § Pi 
Y | 4 . ber number. As just three examples— : 

Come to In the Cobler Hunt Country near Warrenton Territor 
and Middleburg. 400 acres conveniently situ- Grey Bull Rams ¢ 
ENDERSON’S ¢ AMPS ated. One hour and a half motor drive from Mc 
Washington, D. C. Six room house in good —_ Guerieties of a pent, tor mete wil a 
. at a . : condition. Feed patches have been planted for sheep that w old you grippe it or trial 
for trout and, salmon fishing. © number of |] quail, good shooting and hunting assured. For Riu sceurate Knewledee of how it dae | HE cal a 

a : digg -. tage to further information apply to Middleburg Real , 7 
all reached by canoe or motor boats from \ Raney <9 Meters ; q : * ? son clos 
= somes 2 as c heekict aie Eatate end sutamames Company, Inc., Middle- Pigeons, Sparks or Luck? hating 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. burg, Virginia. How to avoid an ever-present serious dang | § wire fo 
when far off-shore on a deep-sea fishing tip. — 





I Didn’t Bring Home TN 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS _ || tne Homs 


. Por 1 

ce al oy , . r ‘J J 
LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND a elites a wid 
The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, = a ye mer cape From Death story contest. best 
be had: also moose, deer and bear hunting. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guic es, and equipment. unt- course. Write 
ing Cruises and Canoe trips arranged, Folder upon request, For further information write or wire And the usual departments, of ¢ . te 














on’t miss this next—Novembe nie 
GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada ||| De*' o Ss sees 
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n, N, J. New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
35P Fredericton, N.B., Canada. 


Please send me information on hunting. 
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Unusual 


i * * 
sneering vportnity ||_ 4 calling Hunters North to 


grounds, ten small lakes and lodge 


completely furnished, including food, 
guide, live decoys, to parties wanting 
geese, ducks, English snipes. Write 
for special rates. 
Emile Paturel Shediac, N. B., Canada 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, Bear, Small Game 

Fifty black bears and over ninety bull moose 
shot at Metagama in the past few seasons. See 
; my guarantee to moose hunters. General refer- 

ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal. 
Descriptive folder. 

M. U. BATES 
Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.), Ont. 

















| 3 ip GAME is plentiful in Canada this year. 
No matter what you seek or where you want 
to go you're sure of your bag in this great 
sportsman’s playground. If it’s moose you want 
Canada offers some of the most famous 
hunting grounds in the world. Deer are every- 
where. Elk and caribou are still found in certain 
sections of the Dominion. In the Rocky 
Mountains you'll get mountain sheep and 
mountain goats — the most elusive of all 
. pane fe te, ke. game. Grizzlies offer thrills to stir the blood of 
Cosy cottages, modern conveniences. every sportsman. Other species of bear are 
Expert guides. American plan. plentiful throughout Canada. 


GUARANTEED HUNTING And for variety, Canada abounds in feathered 








on. WINFREY’S ISLAND 
he Dundee, Quebec 
DUCK SHOOTING, FISHING 






























































j Moose—Deer—Bear. Moose extremely plentiful. Hunt en i 
the largest antlered game in the world, Shots guar- game pheasant, partridge, duck, geese, grouse 
anteed at all game. i 
We're economical and easy to get to—Fine camps— and other 5 at 
bait ee Experienced—Expert guiding—Exclusive 
o hav territory—No other hunters. i i £ 
d-time Our 1934 Moose results outstanding @ Write us and let us know what kind of game you're 
ir Bee j Sago for all New Brunswick, after, and how long you can spend. We will give you 
b rite i i . i 
ry ; eAleer Brothers, Wirral, New Brunswick details of the best places to go; the names of guides and 
Betten, | | P : 
timers. INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY outfitters >; routes and approximate costs. 
lescrip- Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
- worth without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
; it. If James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
will bark eanoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth 
ag Fly fishing, ouananiche, speckled brook trout and troll 
; called for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt moose, bear, deer, 
partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along St. John Lake 
Ceatiete perienced guides speaking English. Ask for 
ets. 
VL ; _ ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE 
Peinte Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada 
 splen- - ; p 
Novem: Paradise Fish é& Game Club — ws. ; 
— Riley Brook, N. B., Canada 3 sR Ey 
venting under lease covers Sisson & Mamezekel Branches P is ties Be Lele 
—— _— & ons a i : \” as 
: ..,100se, Deer, Bear, Birds, Trout & Salmon Yerse¥ine, oe 
aed gi = accept guest members who may become permanent > an ee e Sa Se 
done in or trial trip at $10. per day including guide and cook. Sev- e RB, ‘ ; 
*ral sets of camps located at least 10 miles apart, so each Mey 
party is secluded. Deer season opens Sept. 15, Trout sea- 
ick? inte hes 1, Best fly fishing of year, also best enase 
: deer on shores of lakes and streams during , 
5 danger a nae early Oct. One day’s ride from Boston. Write or e Canada has Sonn, deer, bear, oat, sheep, 
ing tit. | pent full information. EVAN G. ROSS, RES. MGR. elk, rn a partridge, duck, geese and 
= ; other big and small game. 
: Two Bridges Inn Sporting Lodge 
' Tabusintoc River 
E g. a moose, bear, deer, partridge, late salmon fishing 
yest Es- Ch oo Situated on main auto road half way between : 
on am and Bathurst, N. B. Good accommodations, 
ourse. Write in N. B. Rates cheap and lots of game. C A oa A DI A % 7 L & U R 7 AU 
: . aie for particulars. Licenses sold on premises, Deer 
or—is 4 ed to $10, 
Reushitle Of 8. STEWART, Prop. Ottawa, Canada 
— le New Brunswick, Canada oe 
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Coronado’s 
trail in cool 


NEW MEXICO 


‘LAND OF ENCHANTMENT’ 


ERE in what was once New Spain 
and what is today New Mexico, 
the valiant Spanish conquistadores 
were writing the first pages of 
American history nearly a century 
before the Mayflower landed. | 
Coronado, in 1540, blazed a trail 
from Mexico City, crossed and 
recrossed these plains and 
mountains, camped for a winter 
near Albuquerque, and left perma- 
nent impress in speech and custom upon 
the native First Americans he found here. 
Today, nearly four hundred years later, 
you can follow in the great explorer’s foot- 
steps, visit Indian pueblos little changed 
since he found them, stumble on quaint 
villages where archaic Spanish still is | 
spoken, explore cliff ruins which were 
ancient even before Coronado. | 
You can hunt in one of the few unspoiled areas 
on this continent. You can fish tumbling mountain | 
streams alive with trout. If you want real adventure, | 
you can pack into primitive wilderness areas where | 
wild life abounds as it did when only the Red Man 
roamed these forests. Autumn in New Mexico is 
the time of perfect weather. It will be the vacation 
you will never forget. 











The coupon below brings free booklets which tell | 
the whole story. Send for them—tod 





New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Please send me the following free booklets: 
Two Weeks in New Mexico Oo 
Indians of New Mexico i] 


Name... 


Address sential 
FS-1 
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Join This Exclusive Hunting Club 
Where Wild Game is Plentiful 


HUNT in the Wilds of 
OLD MEXICO 


Vast numbers of deer, antelope, bear, 
lion, wild hogs, wild cats, and fowl—as 
well as good fishing in the heart of the 
most primitive parts of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico. 

The Sierra Madre Club A.C. has a 
lodge and cottages with all conve- 
niences for its members, as well as 
guides and equipment. Join this exclu- 
sive club now ... and enjoy the finest 
hunting, fishing, and real vacation you 
ever had in all your life! 


Write for full details 


SIERRA MADRE CLUB A. C. 
507 Calle Aldama 


CHIHUAHUA MEXICO 








NEW HOTEL AT GUAYMAS 
on the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


Our modern Hotel Playa de Cortés, on 
beach at Guaymas, opens this winter. 
Plenty of fish and game nearby. For 
hunting and fishing leaflet write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. BH-10, 310 So. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Old Mexico Jaguars 


Hunt spotted jaguars and lions with the Na- 
tionally known Big Game Hounds of the 


Lee Brothers 
We have the largest pack of well-train- 
ed Big Game Hounds in the southwest, 


and specialize in hunting with hounds. They 
have been successful on jaguars in South 
America and Old Mexico. You are guaran- 
teed a square deal, and we invite you to in- 
vestigate. We can provide the best of refer- 
ences, These men are real sportsmen who 
have actually hunted with us,—not paid em- 
ployees. You may hunt other Mexico game 
on the same trip. We also take parties out 
for lion and bear hunting in Arizona and 
New Mexico. For further information write to, 





THE LEE BROTHERS {nizona- 


ARIZONA 


HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion, 
jaguar, deer, antelope, turkey, wolf, coy- 
ote, fox, geese, duck, quail and 
Nelson desert sheep. Trout and 
hass fishing. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for full informa- 
tion and illustrated folder. 


JARVIS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte El! Paso, Texas 


Shelton Ranch Deer Hunt 


Big black-tail deer in greatest number 
in West. Also bear and turkey. $10 
a day includes guide, saddle and pack 
horses and everything. Every guest 
on ranch last three years killed deer. 
Located in picturesque Sacramentos. 
Limited number guests permitted. 
Write - SHELTON RANCH 
Sid West, Manager Alamogordo, New Mexico 


EW! The Bird- Dog eee, Collar NEW! 
eTRAINO®™ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount aa I consider them the most human training collar poe- 
sihle to make. I get better resulta with las leas work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Garant W. Surrn 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Main PostTparp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen, 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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The Key 

to larger 
attendance, 
greater 
enthusiasm, 
more money 








LIBRARY OF 
MOTION PICTURES 





or | 
HUNTING and FISHING | 








CLUB OFFICERS! 


Sportsmen's Clubs, City Clubs, Uni- 
versity Clubs, and others by the score, | 
have for years been making use of these | 
Field & Stream motion pictures as the 
entertainment feature of their banquets 
and smokers. They have found them enor- 
mously valuable in getting members to | 
turn out in force, in stimulating interest 
in the clubs’ or associations’ activities, | 
and in increasing memberships, and in 
sweetening the club treasury. 


Send for this new 24-page catalog now. 
It describes 35 wonderful motion pictures 
of wildfowl, upland birds and big game | 
shooting, and many kinds of fresh and 
salt water fishing, made at a total cost 
of well over $75,000. 31 pictures in 16 mm. | 
(home movie) size, 4 pictures in 35 mm. | 
(standard) size, 20 pictures in both sizes. | 
They can all be had on terms that make 
them actually cost the club nothing. 


Many sportsmen are taking these 16 
mm. pictures and showing them in their | 
own homes to a party of friends. You 
couldn't give a bunch of your shooting 
and fishing pals a party that they would 
enjoy more or remember longer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing | 


en 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo | 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


F.&8. 10-35 | 
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Skeet—A Clean Break 


he ° \ 
‘game is UF: 


. in the highland of the Virginia 
Hot Springs. We have the game, and 
the games, that is why guns now 
crack in the wilder parts of our 17.- 
000 acre estate and in the adjoining 
500,000 acres of Federal Forest Re- 
serve in Bath County, while more 
guns crack on the Homestead Skeet 
Field. 

Sportsmen find the Homestead a 
center for other civilized sports as 
well. Three golf courses (one the 
famous Cascades Course )—a stable 
of 100 splendid riding horses—na- 
tionally famous tennis courts—good 


indoor swimming—and the Hot 
Springs Baths for health and 
beauty—plus the luxury of the 


Homestead for your family. 


On October 4th and Sth we will 
have the trials of the Bath County 
Spaniel Association for spaniels and 
cockers. 

If you'd like to come, write for 
our rates and portfolio of photo- 
graphs and description 





Homestead Skeet Field 


THE 


IMESTEAD 


LOCATED ON A 
17,000 ACRE ESTATE 
AT HOT SPRINGS 


Yiapni 
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COME AND GET 
YOUR 


OR DEER 
THIS FALL in 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


OWNS and fishing villages skirt the shores of Nova Scotia—but all the 

vast interior is a Happy Hunting Ground for Moose and Deer. Strike into 
virgin forest and lake regions, anywhere you like, from Yarmouth to Windsor 
and Halifax—Good hotels and boarding places, guides, canoes and equipment. 
Dominion Atlantic Railway trains meet steamers at Yarmouth and Digby — 
take you everywhere. 21,000 square miles of vacation land — %4ths of which 
shelter big game and scrappy fish. Make your long-planned hunting trip NOW! 


All-Expense trips at lowest cost. 
from Boston 


Bring the family. Only 15 hours by steamer 
or 22 hours from New York. Let us give you fullest details. 


Write for literature, and “Hunting and Fishing in Nova Scotia~ 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 


or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest tourist agent. 








FISH and HUNT 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


SEPT.-OCT. two best months for record muskies, 


bass, pike and trout. 
DUCKS galore Sept. 15-Nov. 1. MOOSE, deer, 
bear sure shot Oct. 25-Nov. 10, Beautiful log camps 


right at fishing and hunting grounds. 
YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario 








Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear 
Rest speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two 
hundred square miles of leased territory along Croche 
River the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable 
cabins. Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, 
ger re. Get your trophy this ae) ir! Canoe trips to 
ake Mistassini 
Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
he gamest fish that swims! 
Write—or—Wire 


J. LEONCE HAMEL, Roberval, Que., Canada 








SPECKLED TROUT 


ideal for fly-fishing into numerous lakes and 
Private automobile road to the Clubhouse. 
MOOSE, BEAR, DEER, ete. 
Outfitter to parties for big game hunting trips and ex- 
tended canoe cruises. Hunt moose, bear, deer, etc 
and catch pike, salmon, trout of tremendous size, in 
Northern Quebec. Ask for further information. 
HUNTING & FISHING RESERVE 
Alphide Tremblay, Proprietor and Outfitter 
P.O. Box 55, Telephone No. ft, La-Tuque, P.Q., Can. 


The 
streams. 

















© Join the 
@ Square Circle! 


V Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE. FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

I pledge myself to the 
SQUARE CIRCLE 


Ten Commandments of 


(Print name) 


Street) 


(City) 
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FISH FOR 


FUNA 
IN JAPAN 


Favorite among Japanese game fish is 
the funa, delight of native and foreign 
anglers alike. You'll find, too, the oi, 
tai, masu, yamame and scores of others 
in the Island Empire's streams. Cruising 
Round the World on famous President 
Liners, you can stop over in Kobe (or 
in any of the twenty other ports served 
by these ships), take sidetrips to the 
world’s finest hunting and fishing 
grounds,and then continue on the next 
or later President Liner. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
First $854 Class 


Weekly sailings from New York and 
California via the Sunshine Route. For 
details see your Travel Agent or any of 
our offices: 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
311 California St., San Francisco, and 
other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 

















wee CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


DUCK SEASONS DRAW FIRE 


“Ww NCREDIBLE,” says John H. Baker, 
director of the National Audubon 
Society, in deploring the failure to 
close the waterfowl season this year. 

“Preposterous,” say thousands of well- 
meaning shooters who hold the new regu- 
lations will do more harm than good. 

“Sensible,” says the great mass of sports- 
men who do not belong to either the re- 
strictionists or the liberalists. 

And there you have it! Three shades of 
public reaction to the 
announcement of the 
“most rigid regulations 
in the history of Amer- 
ican wildfowling,” so 
characterized by the 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in making 
public the approval of 
President Roosevelt on 
July 30. 

“The new regula- 
tions,” says the Biolog- 
ical Survey, “are based 
on the necessity of hav- 
ing a net annual in- 
crease left over at the 
end of the shooting sea- 
son until the depleted 
population of migra- 
tory waterfowl is re- 
stored to normal. 
Adoption of a short 
hunting season, with 
heavy restrictions, was 
the only alternative to 
a completely closed 
season. A closed season 
was considered ill ad- 


ta 


vised. : Rearing ponds built by sportsmen in the city limits of Seattle, Washington 


“Reports from Bu- 
reau investigators on 
the breeding grounds indicated the needed 
net annual increase would be insured by 
the regulations adopted. There will be vio- 
lent protests from those who believe the 
season should be closed entirely, and 
equally loud complaints from those shoot- 
ers who believe the Survey is being over- 
cautious. The principles that dictated the 
regulations are based on a mathematical 
progression toward restoration without 
breaking down existing law-enforcement 
organizations, either state or Federal, by 
the imposition of an impossible load.” 

The new drastic restrictions limit the 
season to thirty consecutive days in each 
of two major zones, cut the daily bag and 
possession limits to ten ducks, eliminate 
live decoys entirely, prohibit shooting over 
baited land or water, and outlaw floating 
devices of all kinds, except for scoters. 

Shooting hours are fixed from 7 :00 A.M. 
to 4:00 P.M., instead of from one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset as hereto- 
fore, and the new restriction on magazine 
guns, limiting them to three shells at one 
loading, will go into effect this year for the 
first time. 

The 30-day season, which applies to 
geese, brant, jack-snipe and coots, as well 
as to ducks, will open in the northern zone 
on October 21 and close on November 19. 
In the southern zone the season will run 
from November 20 to December 19. 

The states in the northern zone are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 


g 


chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York (including Long Island), Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Nevada. 

The states in the southern zone are New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 





homa, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. 

No open season is allowed on wood 
ducks, ruddy ducks, bufflehead ducks, Ross’ 
geese or swans, and no shooting of snow 
geese is permitted in Florida or in states 
north thereof bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean. The former inhibition against brant 
shooting in the East has been removed, one 
of the concessions to the shooters this year. 
rhe reduced bag on the diving ducks, 
which last year was five per day, has been 
eliminated. 

The daily bag and possession limits on 
geese and brant are four, as heretofore. In 
the past the possession limit was the bag 
limit for two days. 


HE new restriction against floating 

devices, which does not apply to scot- 
ers, Or sea coots, is intended mostly to give 
added protection to the canvasbacks, red- 
heads and bluebills (scaups), which species 
are in dire need of more protection. Blinds 
must be located within one hundred feet 
of shore. 

We do not agree with Mr. Baker of the 
Audubon Society that these new regula- 
tions “will provide the hunter good shoot- 
ing at the normal peak of duck migration,” 
because the Northern sportsmen will lose 
much of their best early shooting entirely, 
om the Southern hunters will lose their 
best late shooting. 

But whether one agrees with these new 


drastic regulations or not, the only sports- 
manlike thing to do is to abide by them, 
and to see to it that all others do likewise. 


UNITY WINS IN WASHINGTON 


HERE seems to be no stopping the 
sportsmen of Washington! 

“No state has accomplished, solely with- 
in the ranks of the organized sportsmen, as 
much during the past four years as has the 
Evergreen State of the scenic Northwest 
through its closely knitted group of con- 
servationists,”’ says 
Ken McLeod, secre- 
tary of the initiative 
campaign that gave 
Washington sportsmen 
state game _ control, 
publicity director of 
the campaign _ that 
abolished fish traps, 
and secretary-treasurer 


of the Washington 
State Sportsmen's 
Council. 


“And no group of 
sportsmen anywhere 
promises to accomplish 
more in the future for 
the game they love 
than does this same 
body of men. They can 
point with pride to def- 
inite accomplishments 
in the way of some of 
the most constructive 
legislation for wildlife 
ever enacted, and to 
tangible results made 
possible through long- 
drawn-out battles. 

“They have gained 
some inkling of their 
real strength. By virtue 
of their adhering strictly to fundamental 
principles, they have succeeded in uniting 
90 per cent of the sportsmen’s clubs of 
Washington into one central council, a fed- 
eration of all groups; and they have gained 
the confidence of the public, something rare- 
ly accomplished by organized sportsmen. 

“Individualism and sectionalism among 
‘the sportsmen of Washington appear to 
be a thing of the past, and now a new 
leader, Don S. Johnson, president of the 
Washington State Sportsmen’s Council, 
has stepped forward and is tearing down 
the remaining bars erected years ago by 
the politicians. 

“Erection of a battery of ten trout-rear- 
ing ponds in Seward Park in the limits of 
the city of Seattle, which will have an 
ultimate capacity of a half million or more 
six-inch trout annually, is another example 
of what complete accord and harmony 
among the organized sportsmen can ac- 
complish. This project is now completed 
and holding over a half million rainbow 
and cut-throat trout fry. Within another 
year it is anticipated an additional battery 
of ten ponds for salmon will be completed, 
and within the next three years the sports- 
men of Washington expect to see enough 
salmon-rearing ponds in operation to reat 
close to fifty million salmon annually.” 

The Seward Park rearing ponds, to 
which water is pumped from Lake Wash- 
ington by electricity, are located in a beau- 
tiful natural setting on Lake Washington, 
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twenty-five miles long, in which the major 
part of the trout will be stocked. Sixteen 
other lakes, two rivers and tw enty-one 
smaller tributary streams will receive the 
benefit of the output from Seward Park. 

The beauty of this unique development 
is that the grounds on which the pools are 
located are completely landscaped in a 
stand of virgin timber. Local sportsmen 
brought rocks, and a tumbling cascade has 
been fashioned into the natural contour of 
the land which collects the water and re- 
turns it to the lake. This makes a veritable 
show place out of what would otherwise 
be just another fish-rearing station. 

This Seward Park development was all 
made possible through the coéperation of 
Charles L. Smith, Mayor of Seattle, him- 
self an angler, to whom the Outdoor 
Sports Council of Seattle sold the idea. 
He gave the proceeds of his inaugural ball 
to start the project. Next the Seattle Park 
Board agreed to provide the land and some 
funds. Then the Washington Emergency 
Relief Administration supplied the labor, 
and Ray F. James, the State Director of 
Game, provided a caretaker and feed. The 
total cost of the project, according to Mr. 
McLeod, was about $30,000. 

Another example of what the sportsmen 
may accomplish through teamwork. 


SANTEE-COOPER FIASCO 


T is strange how big private projects 

which cannot be financed through cus- 
tomary channels are being thrown into 
Uncle Sam’s lap. It is stranger still how 
the Government spends millions out of one 
pocket to restore wildlife areas, then turns 
right around and appropriates millions out 
of another pocket which destroy all the 
benefits. 

Unless all the current “inside rumors” 
in Washington are wrong, the Administra- 
tion is getting set to turn over to the South 
Carolina Authority about $37,000,000 for 
a big power project which will destroy an 
enormous acreage of important waterfowl 
feeding and fishing grounds. 

When the project came to the Public 
Works Administration originally from the 
private owners, it was rejected. Then the 
South Carolina Authority was set up by 
that state to take it over. The legality of 
that action is being tested in the courts. It 
is alleged that the proposal is economically 
unsound, but that certain important polit- 
ical fences must be mended. 
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The plan proposes to enlarge a power 
project on the Santee River, and to make 
a great sluiceway out of the Cooper River. 
The result will be an invasion of salt water 
which will destroy the tidal marshes on 
the Santee, and flood out the rehabilitated 
rice fields on the Cooper which were re- 
claimed by large estate owners for water- 
fowl feeding grounds, also 60,000 acres of 
upland game habitat. 

As one nationally known conservation- 
ist put it, it will be “a crime to destroy one 
of the finest natural wildlife areas for 
power development of doubtful necessity.” 
Thousands of unwilling people on the two 
rivers will be thrown out of home and 
work. Unless the conservationists of the 
entire country make their influence felt at 
the White House and other high places in 
Washington at once, we predict aN pro- 
ject will go through. It is P.W.A. No. 
4329. Act quickly, or it may be Sai ‘late! 


A NEW SNAKE TRAP 


ERE is a new trap for water 

snakes,” writes Alex P. Sweigart 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Fish Com- 
missioners, “which was designed and 
tested by Elmer L. Pilling, game protector 
at Philipsburg. Mr. Pilling has caught a 
number of snakes in this trap, and none has 
been known to escape.” 

We asked for the details of the trap, 
and here they are: It is 24 inches long and 
8 inches in diameter, with funnels at each 
end, at the apex of which there are %- 
inch openings. Wing guides are fastened to 
each end, 8 to 12 inches long, 6 inches high. 
At the top of the trap there is a small door 
2% by 3 inches for removal of the fish- 
destroy ing reptiles, The entire trap is made 
of %-inch square-mesh galvanized wire. 
The trap is baited and set in shallow water 
along the edge of the stream. 

Cleaning up water snakes is an impor- 
tant part of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion’s campaign to improve fishing. 


UTAH’S PLAN WORKS 


AST fall on a deer hunt near St. 
George, Utah, we were camped at 

a waterhole with several other parties,” 
writes Lyle H. Banks of Los Angeles, 
California. “One evening a boy from town 
came in with a doe he had killed while 
shooting at a buck. The local warden, Bill 
Atkins, announced he would auction it off 


Anyone handy with pliers can make one of these traps to rid the stream of water snakes 





























for anything over $5; otherwise he would 
take it to town and turn it over to some 
charity. 

“We both realize that every fall tons 
of good meat are killed under one circum- 
stance or another and dragged into the 
brush to spoil. The Mormons have figured 
out a good solution to this problem. The 
person who kills illegal game must bring 
it in and turn it over to a warden, report- 
ing the circumstances. If this is done, he 
is not fined severely.” 

We asked the State Fish and Game 
Commissioner, Newell B. Cook, how the 
plan works out. He advises that “while 
the law plainly states anyone killing female 
deer is liable to punishment, the officers 
are instructed to treat each case individ- 
ually, and to be lenient with those who 
try to do the right thing. This has a ten- 
dency to have the sportsmen work with 
us. However, we prosecute to the limit 
the chap who shoots game and is found 
leaving it to spoil on the range, or who 
endeavors to smuggle it out.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SHOOTS DOES 
Pac aura -VANIA again will kill off 


loe deer this fall, under a recent edict 

of the State Game Commission, which has 
broad regulatory powers. The first state- 
wide clean-up of female deer occurred in 
1931, when 70,000 antlerless deer arid 20,- 
000 bucks were taken. 

The season on bucks will be December 
1 to 11 inclusive, Sundays excepted, and 
on December 12, 13 and 14 killing antler- 
less deer will be legal in twelve counties : 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, 
Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pike, Potter, 
Tioga and Warren. Antlerless deer of any 
size may then be taken in the counties 
named to reduce the herds which have eaten 
the food supply to the point of starvation. 

Individuals may take one deer each. 
Hunting parties are limited to a total of 
six deer. A special report of antlerless 
deer taken is required within 72 hours. 

Black bears, other than first-year cubs, 
may be hunted this year on December 5, 6 
and 7. Last year was the first closed season 
on bears in the history of Pennsylvania. 

The State Game Commission has again 
declared a straight 30-day season for small 
game, the month of November, Sundays 
excepted, having discontinued the stag- 
gered season of recent years because it 
concentrated the hunters too much. 
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PINTAIL Point 


Wildfowling over the rice beds, when a mixed flight came in with the storm 


IB met me at the lane—the 

same old Wib, unshaved, 

dressed in a torn hunting coat 

and a pair of tarry pants. Old 
Maggie, his Chesapeake, padded at his 
heels with a litter of solemn, yellow- 
eyed pups which added a series of dis- 
tracting yaps to his greeting. 

The leathery features of my host broke 
into a smile, but not the polite, formal 
kind worn for guests at his shooting 
lodge. It was a smile inspired by some 
circumstance of unusual omen—one that 
bubbled from the very wellsprings of 
his being. 

“It’s goin’ to blow,” he announced in 
a voice like the roar of waves against 
the headlands of Lake Huron. “Out of 
the nor’west, too. And them mallards 
will come bustin’ off the bay for shelter.” 

Wib’s state of mind was both logical 
and understandable, for he had dedicated 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 
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his life to the pursuit of ‘them mallards.” 
They were a contrary lot, refusing to 
move into the pot-holes until sunset and 
departing when the first grayness filtered 
from the east. At least once a season, 
however, when storm routed them from 
their sanctuary, they drove into the 
marsh in long, straggling files, accom- 
panied by widgeons, pintails and knots 
of green-winged teal. 

In recent years misfortune conspired 
to busy Wib elsewhere on the red-letter 
days. When a “whooper” piled up the bay 
the previous fall, his cheek was puffed 
twice its normal size by an ulcerated 
tooth. Another opportunity found him in 
bed with a wrenched back, result of a 
tumble from a bee-tree, and on a third 
occasion he was one of a jury whose 
deliberations on a fence-line suit were 
both quickened and confused by a parade 
of ducks past the county court-house. 


“This time I’m goin’ to clean up on 
them big bottle-necked lunkers,” he 
promised. “In the mornin’ the bay will 
be whinin’ like a sick cat. They'll buck 
the storm into Pintail Point before 
swingin’ into the marsh, and we'll be 
settin’ there to nail ‘em.” 

A glance toward the rice beds dis- 
closed nothing prophetic of good shoot- 
ing. October was in her most indolent 
mood. Bees droned in the pale sunlight ; 
frogs stirred in the sedge, and over 
the hay meadow a few butterflies danced 
against the frosted sumac bobs. On a 
near-by reef a flock of waders in gleam- 
ing salt-and-pepper plumage picked up 
crustaceans under the bills of a score of 
dozing gulls. 

“Tl admit it don’t look much like a 
weather change,” confessed my host as 
he swabbed his brow with a bandanna 
“But mv information never fails. That's 


The witching hour of duck shooting is just before dawn 











why I wired you to come.” 

“Your information?” I 
echoed. 

Knowing Wib’s failing, my 
spirits collapsed. Like many a 
son of the open spaces, he 
was somewhat of a mystic. 
He was rational enough in his 
every-day affairs, but when 
ducks were the object of his 
endeavors he became prey to 
an outrageous set of hunches 
and superstitions. 

“T suppose you mean that 
goose bone over the kitchen 
stove?” I asked fearfully 

Grunting a denial, Wib 
drew a grimy and yellowed 
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almanac from his back pocket. 
He turned page after page of 
testimonials and sketches of 
the digestive apparatus, paus- 
ing with a flush of pleasure at 
a calendar illustrated by signs 
of the zodiac. 

“Look here,’ he demanded 
triumphantly, shoving the 
torn page under my very 
nose. ‘“‘Professor Zeno’s 
weather forecast,’’’ he read. 
* ‘Compiled by the celebrated 
Arabian seer and astrologer.’ 
Tomorrow's October 23, ain't 
it? Wal, here it is in black and 
white: ‘severe gales from the 
nor’west.’” ” 

“And you had me drive 
two hundred miles on the 
strength of that?” I gasped. 
Attempting to be patient, I 
showed him the official Gov- 
ernment forecast in my news- 
paper. “ ‘Fair and calm with 
slowly rising temperature,’ ”’ I 
quoted. 

Wib regarded me with pity. 
“The weatherman is just a 
guesser.” 

“Anyhow, he doesn’t try to 
predict a year in advance,” I 
countered. “That almanac 
you depend on was printed 
last fall. It’s silly, ridiculous.” 

“That’s what you think,” Wib snapped 
back, eyes alight with fanaticism. “The 
weather, every schoolboy knows, is 
caused by position of the sun, moon and 
stars in relation to each other. A feller 
like this here Zeno can dope it out a 
long time ahead. The weatherman 
wouldn't dare, even if he knew how, be- 
cause he'd kick himself out of a job. 
Simple as skinnin’ a mud-hen.” 

I turned away, disbelief confirmed by 
the cloudless sky and perpendicular col- 
umns of smoke from the village. Every- 
where I saw evidence of Wib’s prepara- 
tions. A freshly caulked skiff, a pair 
of oars against the boat house and a heap 
of decoys with new swivels and anchor 
ropes awaited our pleasure 
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Field & Stream 


“Maybe we can find a few woodcock 
in those tag alders by the river,” I pro- 
posed. “There’s no use in our getting up 
before daylight. We'll sleep late, of 
course, and—” 

“We won’t do no such thing,” Wib ex- 
postulated. “Oil up that gun! Get out 
them boots! Fill up the shell box! The 
perfessor has been 100 per cent right all 
fall, and he ain’t goin’ to let us ddwn now!” 


Fite seer at midnight, I groped 
to the window. The quiet was so pro- 
nounced that I heard the rustling of 
uneasy wings over the shoals. A mallard 
lifted its feeding call to a moon looming 
through the stars like a blob of butter. 
Teal also raised their voices as they 





The way Wib liked to see a pintail come 


splashed in the weed beds and waddled 
about the bars. Then a shadow fell across 
the yard, and through the inert leaves 
of the willows I saw Maggie on a round 
of the premises. 

Not a vestige of hope. A cloudy sky or 
even a touch of dampness would have 
been encouraging. I resented Wib’s un- 
troubled sleep below, but consoled myself 
by picturing his chagrin in face of a 
clear dawn and my comments at the 
breakfast table. 

I was awakened, however, by a sharp 
pounding. Other noises beat their way 
into my consciousness: those of pots and 
pans, someone struggling to put om 4 
pair of boots and a dog pattering excited- 
ly over the floor. Yet the house seemed 
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in—with a good retriever behind it 


filled with additional sound which I could 
not identify. 

“Daylight in the swamp—roll out!” 
Wib yelled briskly from the foot of the 
stairs. 

I sat up in bed, heart beating wildly. 
A draught of cold, raw air sluiced 
through the screen as the wind tore under 
the eaves with a howl. The roof creaked 
and groaned under a pelting rain. Trees 
tossed their limbs in torment, lashing the 
side of the house and releasing branches 
which whirred through the blackness with 
every gust. Through the symphony a 
low, throbbing note beat like a drum. 

Wib, a steaming platter in his hand, 
accepted the storm as a natural and 
logical consequence. 


Pintail Point 


reluctant to decoy.. The mallard lacks 
some of the patrician qualities of the 
canvasback, the bluebill’s dash and the 
brilliant flight performance of the teals 
But its intelligence seldom sleeps. When 
it spills from the skies, wing-bars flash- 
ing iridescently, a feather or two float- 
ing in the wake of the charge that struck 
it down, no gunner, no matter how often 
he has centered such a target, fails to 
respond to a feeling of satisfaction and 
achievement. 

Breakfast was a formality, for we were 
both too anxious to be on our way. Grop- 
ing through the inkiness, I followed Wib 
to a pen where he gathered a half dozen 
live decoys and thrust them into sacks. 

“Punt’s a half mile ’cross the flats,” 
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“Seas are breakin’ over the reefs,” he 
declared. “No duck can stand it on the 
bay today. The wind will take the tail 
feathers off those blacks and greenheads 
if they try to ride it out.” 


GLOWED with elation at the pros- 

pect of matching wits again with the 
mallard. One does well to select it as his 
favorite duck. It furnishes sport on the 
season opening to gunners in shirt 
sleeves, and to the muffled, blue-faced 
veterans who peer through the bleak- 
ness at the close. A few, of heroic mold, 
winter in the northern tier of states, 
foraging along icy creeks and gleaning in 
the fields rather than surrender to frost. 

There are faster ducks and those less 


he shouted back at me as he set forth. 

I plodded after him as best I could, 
thankful for the dry footing on the 
ridges. We sloshed through a series of 
shallow ponds, barely able to distinguish 
the grasses twining about our legs. More 
than once a black object, bounding from 
some sheltered pocket, hung momentarily 
against the pewter tones of the east be- 
fore it vanished with a reedy whistle. 

“Teal,” Wib proclaimed amid the 
gabbled complaints of the decoys. “Lot 
of ’em in here. Better watch out for the 
soft spots where they’ve dug up the 
sago.” 

I slumped wearily into the narrow 
punt. We nosed into a channel through 
a bed of rushes where blackbirds clucked 
a sleepy protest over our invasion. The 
darkness lifted rapidly, and through the 
misty half light we discerned the bay, 
convulsed by combers, over which masses 
of ducks rolled down-wind like smoke. 

“Point’s just aroun’ the bend,” yelled 
the dripping Wib as he heaved with the 
punt stick. “Unwind the anchor ropes 
on them wooden decoys. Clouds are liftin’ 
in the nor’;west—blow’s comin’ harder.” 

The live birds regained their com- 
posure after a preliminary splashing and 
ducking. Eighty feet beyond them, a 
scattered flock of redheads and canvas- 
backs tugged at their moorings. We 
crouched behind a screen of cattails on 
a mucky promontory, posted at opposite 
ends of the punt, thereby enjoying that 
important comfort, a firm, dry seat. 

Dawn was filled with testimony of the 
fury of the storm. The wind flung 
streamers of spray over the reefs, where 
yellowlegs and plover huddled discon- 
solately. Jack-snipe flitted about us like 
bats. A gallinule, or “rice hen,” fluttered 
above the vegetation, but the gale proved 
too much for its comparatively feeble 
wings, and it plumped with undignified 
haste into the muck, disappearing with 
the rapidity of all members of the rail 
family. 

I shivered abjectly. The rain drummed 
a tattoo upon my back and trickled in 
widening streams down my sleeves. Our 
shells were (Continued on page 58) 
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N the west the sky burned with the 
color of lamplight shining from a 
window. From the hilltop, where we 
stood, the hills swept along and 

across the Kennebec Valley in.harmoni- 
ous curves. All about us the dusk of 
night flowed in. 

“Look,” said Dud. 

I looked in the direction he pointed. 

The figure of a man, who must 
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was up in this country until the turn 
from the 1900's.” 

“You mean,” I asked, “that you can re- 
member when night-hunting and jacking 
were not prohibited by law?” 

“I mean more’n that—I've got a regi- 
ment of memories of night-hunts tucked 
away in my heart. Why, crotch, Mak, 
do ye s’pose that us old cusses liked the 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


or not, as somebody or other says. The 
very first deer I ever see was a tame one 
in a cage. 

“Then the wild ones come on their 
own initiative, as Doc Brownin’ said 
about Hannah Puttle’s seventeenth. One 
year thar warn’t any. Next year thar was 
some here an’ thar. An’ after a few years 
thar was more. Mostly, this was black- 

growth country. The deer followed 





have been unaware of the fact that 
he was so clearly exposed to 
view from any vantage point, 
climbed a straight, dark fir. For a 
moment he was lost in the limbs, 
and then we saw him seated on a 
board which had evidently been 
previously placed. 

“Night-hunter,” said Dud, lacon- 
ically. 

“Poacher,” said I. 

“Don’t know as they’re jist the 
same thing. "Druther not be too 
positive, Mak. That word ain’t in 
good Yankee standin’.” 

“Easily demonstrated,” I in- 
sisted. 

“How’s that?” 

“This way.” And I shouted. 
‘Hey there, you in the tree!” 

The dark, huddled figure on the 
- perch in the fir suddenly came to 
life. It half fell and half clambered 
down, and for a moment we saw 
the man running across a patch of 
somber pasture land. Then he was 
gone—in the shadows. 

Dud chuckled. “I git the point. 
an’ still I’m a-feared we ain't in 
complete agreement.” 

“Night-hunting is illegal, isn’t 
it?’’ I asked the old veteran. 

“Crotch, of course ‘tis. An’ 
what’s more, it ain’t playin’ the game. 
Trouble with that feller is that he’s play- 
in’ a game the rest of us don’t consider 
healthy. He don’t understand the spirit 
of the new game they’ve drawed up down 
to Augusta. He’s got a sort of hang-over. 
Nobody nor nothin’ has ever got at the 
place where his feelings hatch an’ his 
ideas ferment. 

“Tt’s like this, Mak: what we do an’ 
stop doin’ is like swappin’ horses in the 
dark. Somewhere along the line it’s done. 
A rider is off the old horse an’ on the 
new. But about half of us never git the 
sense of the command, ‘Change horses!’ 
An’ on we go, ridin’ the old horse. That 
feller ain’t so mean as a poacher, if I’ve 
got the heft of the word. He’s just a 
night-hunter. same as about everybody 
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“It ain’t so easy to sneak 


up on a deer munchin’ a 






















idea of swappin’ horses when along ‘bout 
1899 they passed a law agin’ night-hunt- 
in’? Not much, we didn’t. It meant givin’ 
up one of the best sports we had up here. 

“An’ don’t think but that this deer- 
conservation idea is as mixed up in some 
fellers’ minds as the blood in a yeller 
dog. Thar warn’t no deer up here in the 
early days. I ‘member hearin’ some city 
fellers discussin’ Benedict Arnold's trip 
along the Kennebec an’ across the woods 
to Canada. Says one of ‘em, ‘What I can’t 
figger is why they had to go hungry in a 
country full of deer.’ 

“Wa-al, the answer’s dum simple. It’s 
as simple as nothin’ from nothin’. Thar 
was moose. An’ thar was caribou, but 
thar warn’t no deer. Deer came into this 
country within my memory—believe it 


the ax. An’ fellers like me with 
muzzle-loaders begin to follow the 
deer. 

“Deer love apples in the fall. 
It warn’t long before we found 
that out. But it ain’t always easy to 
sneak up on a deer munchin’ ap- 
ples. I've heard some tall stories 
‘bout the range of them old mus- 
kets, but it was a good idea to 
wait until ye could see the whites 
of their eyes before ye pulled the 
trigger. Our high-power rifles has 
changed the ethics of huntin’, 
some. 

“Anyhow, it didn’t take a long 

head to figger out that if a 

body got up in a tree he was 

out of smellin’ range. Once he 
was sot, all he needed was pa- 
tience to 
wait fer 
his deer, 
an’ a loaded 
gun. Plus that, we 
found out that them 
deer usually come into 
the apple orchards after 
dark, or thereabouts. How much intel- 
lect did it take to figger out that it was 
a good plan to git all set jist before 
sundown? Makin’ a livin’ was durn grim 
business in them days. Men didn't have 
much time. Night-huntin’ in an old apple 
orchard was as natural as pickin’ berries 
in a blueberry patch. 
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- HAT’S about how we got the habit. 

Thar was a reason, as plain as dirt 
under your finger nails, why we fellers 
was slow to take hold of the sunup-to- 
sundown law. We couldn't see but that 
thar was as many deer as ever. Thar 
agin’ the p’int of view must be con- 
sidered. Thar’s a real difference ‘tween 
a city feller’s squint at anything an’ that 
of a feller that lives away back on a 
frost-bitten farm. 

“Says the city man, who don’t own 
no apple trees an’ can’t hang out a salt 
bag to drip in the fall rain: ‘Thar’s too 
many hunters, an’ too few deer. From 
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When Night-Hunting Was in FI] 


sunup to sundown is long enough to hunt 
deer.’ Says your farmer: ‘Give me three 
or four hours after sundown, an’ I'll 
git all the meat I need. If thar’s too many 
hunters, have an open season on ‘em, an’ 
thin them out. That ought to make deer 
e-nough to go round.’ 

“Pints of view, Mak, is more potent 
than boundaries in this world. An’ until 
ye can git a wedge of unselfishness into 
a man’s heart, his p’int of view will oft- 
times make him see black as white, white 
as black, or fourteen other colors, maybe.” 


S Dud finished I noticed that the 

washes of thin gold and old rose 
were gone from the fall sky. Moreover, 
we had reached the car we had left earlier 
in the day. 

“I think you’re dead right,” I said, 
“but tell me something about those old 
memories of night-hunting that you said 
were packed away in your heart. A yarn 
of yours, on the way home, would top 
the day.” 

As I finished that speech we rolled 
over the loose planks covering the bridge 
at the foot of Mahoney Hill. The planks 
rattled and rumbled under the car. 

Dud laughed softly. “That noise re- 
minds me of the earthquake we had years 
ago.” 

“Earthquake?” 

“Aya, on one of the last night-hunts 
I ever took. By crotch, Mak, if that 
warn't fun, I never took a sleigh-ride. 
Way I ’member it. it come off somethin’ 
like this. Dan Baker an’ me was great 
friends as young fellers. Even gittin’ 
married was inconvenient fer us. It meant 
that we couldn't git off an’ out so often. 
Say what ye’re a might to, it’s a danged 
sad moment when the calf becomes an ox. 

“Dan was cuttin’ some _last-block 
maple ’way over in back of the Canada 
Road country. He used to walk three or 
four miles, an’ then hitch up his horse 
an’ drive seven in order to git home. 
Jist think of that! How many young 
sprouts would think they 
could do a day’s work, an” 
then go to all that bother 
to git home of nights? 

“Of course, Dan’s wife 
done most of the chores 


The planks rattled and rumbled 
under the car. Dud laughed soft- 
ly. “This reminds me of the 
earthquake we had years ago” 


at home. That’s the way 
we got by in them days. 
Everybody was so busy 
that they didn’t have 
no time to think how 
hard life was on ‘em. 
Keep a man, or woman, 
busy, an’ they'll even 
die without knowin’ it 

“Wa-al, what I was 
gittin’ at was that Dan 
found where an old 
croncher of a buck an’ 
three or four other deer 
was comin’ to git apples 
on a place ‘tween the 
Canada Road and the 
Old Bluff. Me an’ him 
fixed it up to set out 
some night. 

“Nancy was kinda 
careful of me in them 
days; but still an’ all. 
venison was venison an’ 
a dang sight sweeter an’ 
tenderer than native 
beef. So that let me go. 

“T walked out an’ met Dan, as we had 
planned. He had made a seat out of 
cedar splits, an’ nailed it up in a tree that 
was strategically located, as old Doc 
Brownin’ once said about some good- 
lookin’ woman’s mouth. 

“Crotch, but me an’ Dan was as happy 
as a couple of kids on All Fools’ Day, 
because a blind man could see that them 
deer was a-comin’ to them apples like 
bees to buckwheat. “Long about four 
o'clock we clum up, an’ got all set to 
wait. We hadn't been thar five minutes 
when a feller with a gun as big an’ as 
long as a crowbar come into the orchard. 
We never said nothin’ until he see us. 
Maybe it’s jist as well if I fergit his name 
an’ call him Nye, which ain’t no native 
name round here. 

““QOh.’ he says, lookin’ at us like we 
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was a couple of outlanders. 
‘You fellers here?’ 
“*Vup,’ says Dan, ‘we're here.’ 
**Too early, he says. 
“*Ye ain't much later,’ says Dan. 
“I’m lookin’ fer a pa’tridge,’ he says. 
‘Deer won't come in here till late to- 
night. Thar’s a full moon early. Whyn’t 
you fellers come down an’ have a hot 
snack down to my place? Deer won’t be 
out after apples till late.’ 


. ELL, by an’ by he mentioned hot 

biscuits. Me an’ Dan got down. It 
was easy to see that no deer would come 
in as long as he stood thar, shootin’ off his 
mouth. He was stayin’ down the road a 
piece, where a road gang was buildin’ a 
wooden bridge. He’d kinda fixed up a 
room or two in an old house, an’ was 
livin’ thar until the job was done. 

“Tt warn’t specially cozy in that old 
rig. The floor in the kitchen run down- 
hill toward the shed. It give a man an 
uneasy feelin’, like he was aboard a ship 
in a high sea. All along the 
woodshed side of the room thar 
was shovels, crowbars, cross- 
cuts, an’ axes that belonged to 
the crew that was fixin’ the 
bridge. But thar was a fire in 
an old (Continued on page 60) 
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Pioto by Klaus Abegg 


North Woods Live Stock 


An inquisitive pair of moose on Isle Royal in Lake Superior 
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EDITORIAL 


The Ameriwan Wildlife [nstitute 


SQUARE deal for the wildlife of North Amer- 
ica, and those who are interested in it, was born 
on August 14. On that date the American Wild- 

life Institute, headed by some of the best-known 
business and professional leaders from one end of the 
continent to the other, was organized. This step ushers 
in what promises to be the most important epoch in 
New World effort to perpetuate and restore to abun- 
dance our game, fish, valuable fur-bearers and bird life. 

Laws to protect wildlife date back to colonial days. 
But our efforts to date have been largely restrictive, not 
productive. Organized etfort among the sportsmen be- 
gan with a small group in New Jersey about a century 
ago. But, like starting a camp fire in a downpour, for a 
long time the idea barely smouldered. 

Then, bit by bit, a flicker of smoke crept up through 
the haze of public indifference. Like the wet camp fire, 
however, its success was painfully slow. Organizations 
sprang up here and there, and increased in number 
as the momentum gained force. 

But it was not until that dynamic outdoor person- 
ality, Teddy Roosevelt, became master of the White 
House that conservation was taken seriously. He lighted 
the way by setting aside millions of acres for National 
Forests, dedicating large areas to wildlife refuges, and 
otherwise spurring into action that smouldering flame 
of public opinion. 

The torch he handed to the American people was 
grasped by leaders who had been nursing the feeble 
blaze along. Sentiment was crystallized into ac- 
tion, and such organizations as the American Game 
Association, the Izaak Walton League and other na- 
tional groups did their best to mobilize the organized 
forces among the sportsmen and conservationists. And 
in the states and provinces hundreds of local organiza- 
tions did what they could. 

Together these organized groups made a most credit- 
able showing, but they were thinking mostly in re- 
strictive terms. And they were not codrdinated. Out 
of the more than 20,000,000 outdoor enthusiasts in the 
United States and Canada these organized groups never 
could muster a united front. 


ND what was the result? A few organized cow- 
punchers or sheepherders could romp into any 
state or provincial legislative body, or into Congress, 
and thwart the wishes of the sportsmen every time. 
They could attract attention. And so could a few selfish 
commercial fishermen or grasping politicians. Wildlife 
always took whatgwas left. 

As “Ding” Darling, the Chief of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, said to the 21st American Game Conference, 
“Wildlife always has been the orphan child, subsisting 
upon the crumbs which fell from the tables of forestry, 
reclamation and other public undertakings.” 

There are numerous reasons for this. Hunting and 
fishing have been playtime avocations, cast aside at the 
end of the season and forgotten like neglected toys. 
Wildlife habitats were ruined faster than the conserva- 
tion forces could replenish them. Wildlife administra- 
tion has only recently become a recognized professional 
job, requiring experienced and technically trained 
leaders. 

Now comes the American Wildlife Institute, deter- 


mined to overcome some of these shortcomings. As its 
charter, granted by the District of Columbia, July 22, 
1935, says, the Institute “shall be a permanent central 
organization, national and international in scope, to 
promote and to assist in the coordination of the wildlife 
conservation, restoration and management work of 
existing agencies on the Western Hemisphere.” 

A big job, that! The principal functions of the In- 
stitute are to be coOperative rather than operative, a 
medium through which all the forces interested in wild- 
life may be mobilized to assure a productive wildlife 
policy. Emphasis is to be on restoration, not restric- 
tion. And that means the management of wildlife and 
its habitat to assure maximum results. 

The new Institute is headed by a board of fifty trus- 
tees, mostly captains of industry, who because of their 
interest in wildlife have banded together to give the 
movement a sound financial background and perma- 
nency. Through this new international agency they 
hope to do for wildlife in North America what other 
big philanthropic foundations have already done for 
public health, science and other endeavors which bene- 
fit humanity. 


HE chairman of the board is Walter P. Chrysler, 
who needs no further introduction. The vice- 
chairman, Herbert L. Pratt, retired capitalist and 
philanthropist, and a brother of the late George D. 
Pratt, likewise needs no introduction. The chairman 
of the executive committee, Powel Crosley, Jr., of Cin- 
cinnati, is one of the nation’s best-known sportsmen. 
The president of the new Institute is Thomas H. 
Beck of Connecticut, who last year served as chairman 
of the President’s Wildlife Committee, and is known 
to every sportsman-conservationist in North America. 
The vice-president is Charles S. McVeigh of New 
York, formerly from Virginia, a prominent attorney ; 
the treasurer is T. E. Doremus of Delaware; and the 
secgetary, your humble servant. Offices of the Institute 
will be maintained in the Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

One of the first jobs of the Institute will be the spon- 
sorship of educational and research programs in five 
of the land-grant colleges, part of nine such undertak- 
ings in which the educational institutions, the state 
game departments, and the U. S. Biological Survey 
will participate. Thirty thousand dollars annually has 
been underwritten for five years to help launch this 
part of the Institute’s work. 

Another immediate task will be to aid the organized 
forces in every state and province to federate their 
activities, which groups, in conjunction with the na- 
tional organizations interested in wildlife, will be in- 
vited to join with the Institute in sponsoring a big 
American Wildlife Conference in Washington during 
the first week of February, as successor to the Ameri- 
can Game Conference, heretofore sponsored by the 
American Game Association, much of whose work 
has been absorbed by the Institute. 














Ruffed grouse and blues offer a mixed diet that is not hard to take ’ 


By H. L. BETTEN 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


I stepped gingerly sev- 
eral feet past him. but 
nothing happened 


HEY come, those bril- 

liant autumn days when 

lazy mists hang over the 

lowlands and a smoky haze hovers 
in the breathless, sunlit air. Slumbering 
hills are wrapped in a thick blanket of 
purple, nights grow damp and chilly, and 
a bit of frost nips your fingers of a 
morning. Already the woods are flushed 
with color and leaves begin to fall. This 
is the season to listen for woodland thun- 
der—the measured “boom, boom, boom” 
of the majestic blue grouse. 

The West lacks the gorgeous hues of 
Eastern hardwoods in Indian summer, 
the golden reflections from highly col- 
ored leafy carpets. And yet, at this sea- 
son, its forest aisles have a glory all 
their own. These are splashed with color 
too, although Western deciduous growths 
appear dwarfed beside the forest Titans 
of the Coast Range. 

Leading back from scantily traveled 
roads in the coast country, dim trails 
extend through cafons and far up pre- 
cipitous ridges to alpine regions seldom 
traversed by human feet. Ridge on ridge 
tower until they meet the massive back- 
bones of rugged mountain ranges. The 
Easterner might refer to this vast mid 
region as “woods”; but we know it as 
‘the Big Timber,” and rightly so. This 
is no stockman’s country, and only here 
and there have the lumberman’s ax and 
cross-cut bitten into the ranks of great 
conifers. It lies there—immense, remote, 
with a kind of brooding silence and lone- 
liness that sinks deep into the conscious- 
ness. This vast primeval empire is the 
stronghold of our native Western grouse. 
famed for his hollow drumming and 
roaring flight. 

There is an appointed time for wor- 
ship at the forest shrines of these 
feathered idols of ours. And I am not at 
ease until I have worked a religious 
fervor out of my system. If you are 
old at the sport, the spell of the grouse 
makes you sentimental. He is a symbol 
of the wilderness and of free hunting. 
Seldom does the noxious “No Trespass” 
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sign intrude 
on his range; 
certainly not in the 
country where I seek 
him. When you hear 
the roll of the fan- 
tail or ghostly hoot- 


ing of his larger 
cousin, the blue 
grouse, as it rises 


and fades away with 
a weird ventrilo- 
quial effect, no irate 
granger curdles the 
air with his “Hey, you! Get out of 
there!” I have been lonely in the limit- 
less big timber, but its sport was never 
denied me. Perhaps it is because I have 
little patience with restraint that I love 
this country and its wild residents. 


Sy per I have always associated 
the setter with Western grouse shoot- 
ing; the pointer, even if capable, did not 
seem to belong in that field. Possibly this 
is due to early associations. Even though 
far from the lovely spot, I often recall 
the blue haze resting on the dreamy hills 
where Uncle Johnny Irwin's setters 
afforded me my first shooting at drum- 
mers. That was long ago, but old tradi- 
tions and old memories remain. 

Recently my friend Doc painted a word 
picture of the alleged greatest grouse 
dog in the West. He did such a noble 
job that I was crazy to see his pointer 
in action. But he could not join me in a 
hunt; so, with his usual big-heartedness, 
he shipped Spot to me in order to prove 
his contention. 

Down in the little valley where I was 
quartered they advised: “You'll find 
ruffled grouse in the foot-hills and clear- 
ings hereabouts. specially where there’s 
service-berries, thorn-apples, wild plums, 
salals, old Indian orchards and _ such. 
But for those big old blue hooters. you 
want to go high and ‘way back. Best 


oodland ir i 
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thing to do is get McCaffrey to go with 
you. He knows where they be.” 

McCaffrey, the breed with the Irish 
name and Irish eyes, called for me at 
dawn. We were on our way before the 
sun showed its face that morning, and 
a fair morning it was. 

Frost lay heavy on the oat and com 
shocks as we walked briskly down the 
pike to a vale giving entrance to an old 
Indian trail. Bush maples, dogwoods and 
mountain ash were aglow, and cured 
sweet-grass perfumed the air. The dogs 
at heel whined eagerly. 


T the word, the big pointer, with 
throttle wide open, made one great 
swoop through the valley and back along 
a hillside. He raced through a patch of 
russet goatweeds and cleared the intef- 
vening worm fence without teuching the 
top rail. As his feet struck ground he 
stopped, frozen into a grand posture by 
the hot scent in his nostrils. Just for a 
few seconds, however. A rush, a greal 
leap, and he missed the long tail of 4 
rocketing pheasant by inches. Then off 
he went, “yip, yip, yipping” after the 
big rooster, which cursed heartily ast 
sailed like a plane into a distant thicket. 
Spot also disappeared in the jungle, 
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and shortly the air was full 
of pheasants. Another wild x 
fling back along the op- 
posite side of the vale, and he routed out 
a big band of valley quail, drove like a 
thunderbolt into the midst of a feeding 
bevy of bob-whites and concluded his 
wild orgy by giving a jack-rabbit a run 
for his life. All of this happened in less 
time than it takes to chronicle the ad- 
venture—an example of a temperamental 
bird dog on a rampage. 

When finally I got my hands on Spot, 
the old dog whip curled about his flanks. 
There is a way to put a sting into the 
lash without raising unsightly welts, and 
the big fellow was properly stung. The 
old adage about sparing the rod fitted 
the occasion in accordance with Doc’s 
admonition. 

My companion looked on, but made 
no comments. Doubtless the pointer 
rated zero as a bird dog in his estima- 
tion. My own thoughts, which I did not 
express, would have amazed him. Said 
I to myself, “Doc, you're right. You’ve 
Rot some dog here—if I can get him 
out of this tail spin, and I think I can.” 

All the while Rusty, the setter, hunt- 
ed conservatively. An honest little dog. 
but much like some unimportant con- 
Scientious clerk who adds up figures 
accurately but lacks the ego and in- 
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dividuality to make a mark in the world. 
But that scamp of a pointer! He was 
intriguing. 

Our path led upward, the first stage of 
a long steady climb. We entered the out- 
posts of the timber and were now in 
native pheasant country. 


T was not long before a grouse roared 

up from a plum thicket. It passed al- 
most directly over Spot, who stopped in 
his tracks and with neck stretched to the 
utmost marked its course as it swerved 
between firs and lowered its flight. At the 
word he started after it. 

I felt in my bones that the grouse had 
lit on the ground and that Spot would 
nail him. Perhaps a minute later, as we 
hastened forward; my companion called, 
“There he be—yonder in the salals!” 

I was electrified to see a glistening 
form standing rigid in a tiny opening 
amid the timber. 

Unless you are devoid of both nerves 
and imagination, your old pump can 
hardly withstand the initial rise of game 
without thump or flutter. As for myself, 
I know that invariably the first raspy 
squeak of a jack-snipe develops a ner- 
vous reaction little less acute, I imagine, 





than would be occasioned 
by the roar of a lion. Of 
course, in the instance of 
the snipe, it’s not an unpleasant sensa- 
tion, for you know darned well he’s not 
going to maul the daylights out of you. 

As for the thundering, nerve-shak- 
ing rise of a grouse, the shock occa- 
sioned by a charging elephant—a small 
elephant, let’s say—would be common- 
place beside it. It’s a wonderful sensa- 
tion that stirs the average gunner from 
head to foot. Nor do I know of a more 

dramatic moment in the whole 
range of upland shooting than 
when a canine statue stands 
with unerring nose aimed at a 
close-lying grouse and your 
very next step may cause the 
explosion of a feathered bomb 
almost underfoot. 

I like to start with a clean kill. Not 
only does it instill confidence, but when 
the day is done it is a pleasant thing to 
recall. And now I craved success for 
several reasons. I remember, too, that 
when I approached Spot with nerves 
tingling, the flood of early sunlight, filter- 
ing into that opening among the conifers, 
formed a gossamer effect baffling to the 
eyes; also, that while I anticipated the 
rise and tried to fortify myself against 
this, it was devastatingly abrupt. With 
a thunderous burst of wings the grouse 
broke cover and spiraled around the fir 
tops. I have missed those corkscrew 
shots often enough. But as this fantail 
curled about the lacy fronds, the eye of 
faith directed an ounce of sevens un- 
erringly his way. He seemed to fold in 
the middle at the impact of the shot and 
hit the ground with a _ soul-satisfying 
thud. 

Most dogs retrieve grouse with a great 
show of pride—as if they fully recognized 
its noble qualities. It was a proud pointer 
that circled about me before he would 
deliver the bird into my hands. When 
Rusty drew close to get a whiff of the 
intoxicating aroma, with a growl Spot 
sent the setter scurrying away. 

Our Western ruffed grouse (Bonasa 
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umbellus sdbini) averages several ounces 
heavier than its Eastern cousin and is 
a decidedly darker bird, with a rusty 
red tinge in the brown. 

No game bird is more apt at develop- 
ing the many tricks for which the sophis- 
ticated members of this family are fa- 
mous. Sdbini knows plenty. 


HE gully we followed led to a ravine 

extending upward at a sharp incline. 
Here my companion and I parted in 
order to comb out both sides of the V- 
shaped valley. Nor was it long before 
I heard the rattle of two shots and saw 
four or five grouse stream across the 
gap, doubtless a covey of young birds. 
I marked their flight carefully; but al- 
though the dogs worked out the ground 
thoroughly while I searched aloft, not 
a feather did we raise. 

Proceeding as rapidly as possible to 
the lowest range of the big blue grouse. 
we reached a great ridge, broad of back 
and with little parks scattered along its 
length. Innumerable lateral gulches met 
it on either side, forming attractive 
pockets for game. 

At the edge of a huckleberry patch the 
setter whirled to a point. But the wily 
fantail quickly sidestepped into a tangle 
of jack-pines and sailed safely away. To 
my surprise, when it reached the far 
end of the grove, it swung abruptly 
back into the huckleberries. Both dogs 
quickly established independent stands 
in this patch which, with the excep- 
tion of a small clump of hazels out 
near the center, was little more than 
knee-high. 

Had I been wise, I would have given 
those hazels due consideration, even 
though they were thirty yards or more 
from the dogs. Instead I strode straight 
to them, only to have the canny bird 
roar away at my rear 
and put those bushes 
between him and me 
in a jiffy. The one 
shot I fired was a 
futile gesture, merely 
clipping some tips 
from the dense hazel 
growth. 

Up and up we 
climbed until at 
length we entered a 
new domain. On the 
way I had sighted sev- 
eral bands of moun- 
tain quail, beautiful 
game birds and aristo- 
crats in their own 
right. But it was the 
lordly blues I was after. And now I was 
on their native heath! 

Great groves of majestic conifers 
clothed the mountainsides, and every- 
thing was on a gigantic scale. At this 
elevation the mountains were constantly 
bathed by mists and rain; all forms of 
vegetation grew luxuriantly under the 
influence of life-giving ozone from the 
Pacific. The nature of growths was also 
different than at lower altitudes, and 
every deciduous form was ablaze with 
color. 

The air seemed effervescent, and 
skies were an intense blue, as if they 
had absorbed the blue haze of the mighty 
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hills. This was less a fairyland than a 
land of the Titans. Here the blacktail 
took on great poundage and the grouse 
were of a size in keeping with the ma- 
jestic surroundings. 

It is generally believed that the blue 
or dusky grouse is inveterately a bird 
of the timber. But during many months 
of the year the majority of the species 
may be found out in the open. It is the 
old solitary cocks—the hermits of their 
kind—which spend most of their time 
perched high in the conifers, intermit- 
tently sounding their weird oboe-like 
hoots. 

This grand species worships the sun 
and is inclined to haunt the southern 
exposure of hills; it prefers clearings 
at the edge of the forest to the gloom of 
deep woods. I have found coveys on the 
same ground and in cover identical with 
that wherein we sought the Columbian 
sharp-tailed grouse. In the Sierras the 
closely allied sooty grouse often frequent- 
ed spring-fed swales and low cover in boul- 
der-strewn pockets at the head of ravines. 


NCIENT scientists have called the 
blue grouse “fool hen.” But in the 
West the Tyee cullaw-cullaw, or chief- 
bird, is nobody’s fool and often the hard- 
est grouse of all to bring to bag. Under 
favorable conditions it lies better to the 
dog than the ruffed grouse. Viewed from 
any angle, it is a grand game bird. It 
reaches a weight in excess of three 
pounds, and next to the sage hen is the 
largest of our true grouse. During the 
open season it is prime for the table, 
and is excelled by no other game bird 
in America. 
As I proceeded I was impressed by 









He cleared the worm 
fence without touch- 
ing a rail 


the glory of the mountains. And I was 
minded, too, of the philosophy of a 
humble red man as together we viewed 
a glorious scene from an eminence. “Old 
Siwash all time talk "bout fine place dey 
go when die,”’ meditated Esau. “I dunno 
—look like good place right here.” 

I followed the crown of the ridge, so 


that the dogs might catch the upward 
draw of warming air from the lateral 
gulches. Soon we came to a particularly 
inviting pocket at the head of a ravine. 
one sparsely studded with stunted 
spruces and tamaracks which seemed to 
stand apart like aliens from the solid 
ranks of forest giants on the ridge. The 
ground was clothed with a short, wiry 
growth of shrubs, and thick tussocks of 
rank grasses grew all about the spring 
in the hollow. From a knoll beyond came 
the rich, sweet scent of ripening sala] 
and blueberries. 

Something akin to bird sense hinted 
that game must be about, and I recalled 
a very similar spot, high in the Cascades, 
where I had spent an unforgettable half 
hour with a flock of ptarmigan, scattered 
in short cover on an alpine mountain- 
side. Consequently, I was not surprised 
when the big pointer reached high for 
a whiff of something in the air and drew 
rapidly, one hundred yards or more, to 
a stand in the gulch below. 

On my way down to the rigid dog I 
weighed possibilities, for it is the natural 
tendency of blue grouse to fly downhill 
when disturbed. All the while Spot stood 
firm as Gibraltar, white as alabaster, 
looming large in that rarefied air. Out of 
the corner of an eye I glimpsed Rusty 
on a rigid back behind me. All tense 
for the rise, I closed up on the pointer. 
I stepped gingerly several feet past him, 
but nothing happened. 

“Go on, Spot,” I urged in a low tone, 
thinking the bird might be a runner. 

At the sound of a human voice the 
magic spell was broken. A tussock of 
grass before my feet seemed to explode. 
With a roar like the roll of a deep-toned 
drum, the great grouse 
boomed aloft and 
away. That birdlooked 
as large as a turkey 
to my startled eyes. 
But the slim tubes of 
the 20-gauge froze on 
him, and at the crack 
of doom he wilted like 
a wet rag. 


HE sight of the 

big grouse com- 
ing down on the hill- 
side was too much for 
Spot, and he broke 
shot. But he made 
only a few leaps before he 
stiffened out in another 
cataleptic pose, with his tail. 
like a scimitar, pointing at 
the heavens. I waited some seconds to 
see if something would happen. Nothing 
developed; so I broke the gun in order 
to reload. 

At the instant the ejected shell was 
flipped past my shoulder, up went a 
grouse, seemingly as if it had slyly picked 
the logical moment for a safe get-away. 
But this bird made the mistake of its 
life when it roared uphill instead ol 
down. Fast as it flew, I had time to snap 
the gun shut and tag it with a dose ol 
7’s before it got forty yards distant. 

Those big blues were handed to me by 
two mighty proud dogs, and grand birds 
they were, weighing close to three pounds 
each. You do (Continued on page 62 
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Prehistoric decoys made 1,000 
years ago by the Basketmaker 
Indians 


= Duck 


Decoys 





The Indians made their decoys 
out of rushes and then painted 
them 


Cedar post to finished decoy. The Indians made their own, and so can you 


street with his muzzle pointed to- 

ward his tail, you would know the 

dog was not behaving in a normal 
fashion. When you set out your decoys, 
they are just as likely to flash a message 
of abnormality to live ducks. Impelled by 
this idea and egged on by the discovery 
that a thousand years ago the 
Basketmaker Indians did a bet- 
ter job of decoy making with 
tule and feathers than we do 
today, a sportsman-scientist be- 
gan studying decoys—and the 
product is yours to copy if you 
wish. 

The patterns for the decoys 
came from photographs, taken 
at the W. K. Kellogg Sanctuary 
near Battle Creek. The photo- 
graphs were made into slides, 
projected on a screen to the 
proper size and traced. The pro- 
files showed the exact outline, 
and. revealed how deep the 
various species of duck decoys 
should float in calm water. 

The material for the decoys 
is cedar, well seasoned. Cedar is 
used because it floats well, and 
even when not painted it does 
not water-log rapidly. It is light 
and fairly soft. While it is easy 
to work, it does not dent like 
some other woods. 

To make the decoy, place a 
cardboard template against the 
wood block, trace the outline 
of the body, and rough out the 
block with a hand-ax. Then, 
with a draw-shave, follow the 
template for the curve of the 
duck’s back and the round of 
the bottom. After doing as 
much with the draw-shave as 
can be done, the block is fin- 
ished with a rough rasp. Then 
the head is fitted. 

You may make the heads 
yourself or, if you are making 
a quantity of decoys, you may 
have them blanked out of white 
pine at a mill according to pat- 
tern. White pine is used for the 
heads because it is sturdier than 
cedar. Decoys are often handled 
by the heads, which have to 
stand a lot of abuse. The head 
is fastened to the body with a 
dowel. By changing the slant 
of the dowel hole in the body, 
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the head can be given any tilt desired, 
changing the appearance of the finished 
decoy. Heads are shaped after being 
doweled and glued to the body. 

When fitting a tilted head to the body, 
you can save a lot of whittling by simply 
pushing a thin dowel through a piece of 
sandpaper folded double and then twist- 


From post to roughly-shaped block 








ing the head against the body. The sand- 
paper scours both sides, and soon the two 
pieces will fit together closely. After the 
two pieces fit, insert a tight dowel and 
glue. Casein glue will probably be most 
satisfactory because it is quite water-re- 
sistant and, after being painted, almost 
waterproof. A screw clamp holds the 
two pieces together until they 
are dry. 

To finish the head, bore a 
hole from eye to eye. Use 
regular “store” eyes, and when 
ready for insertion bend back 
the wires to which the eyes are 
fastened in fish-hook fashion. 
The spring in the wire will hold 
the eyes in place temporarily. 
Fill in the bored-out space with 
plastic wood, and round off the 
eyes with putty. You can buy 
eyes black, yellow or brown, to 
correspond with the species of 
duck you are representing in 
the decoy. Most of the color 
plates you find in bird books are 
reliable for this detail. 

Apply the paint over the 
rough surface. If you sand the 
wood and paint over the smooth 
surface, the decoys become too 
brilliant, flashing back the light 
like a mirror when they are wet. 
A natural duck is not shiny. 
Daub on the paint instead of 
brushing. Use the dullest paint 
which you can buy. 


OUR decoy has to be 

weighted. You can buy 
standard bottom weights at 
sporting-goods stores for 10 or 
15 cents. Place the decoy in a 
tub of water, to ascertain if it 
has a list to the side or to the 
front or rear. If it is not off 
balance, put the front screw of 
the weight approximately in 
the center, or as far back or 
forward as the block rides high 
or low in front. After that, the 
weight may be slid to either 
side to balance the decoy and 
the rear screw put in. 

The water line will vary with 
the weight of the wood and the 
design of the duck. Pine, for ex- 
ample, sits deeper in the water 
than cedar. The net weight of 
the cedar canvasback decoys 
illus- (Continued on page 62) 
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An Alaskan rainbow that measured 33 inches 


UNC SMALL, a 22-karat sour- 

dough, tossed the last well- 

browned hot-cake into the gullet 

of a malemute pup. Then he 
came out to join us in the sunshine that 
played around his log cabin at the foot 
of Kenai Lake. Squinting with brief sat- 
isfaction directly into the early-morning 
rays, he crammed his stubby black pipe 
full of rough cut, whipped a sulphur 
match across the seat of his trousers 
with celerity born of long practice, and 
presently blew out a smoke screen which 
knocked every gnat within ten feet for 
the final count. 

“You picked a good day to tackle the 
river, boys,” he announced. “The rain- 
bows will be takin’ on a little nourish- 
ment this morning. Fer better than a 
week now the sockeyes have been goin’ 
up the river, an’ there’s bound to be 
plenty o’ trout taggin’ along behind ’em.” 

In a similar vein our host continued to 


voice his observations and opinions con- 
cerning the trout, prodding us to action 
after the breakfast which had stretched 
guide Hank and this humble scribe on 
the sweet June grass in that state-of 
well-being wherein we craved nothing for 
the moment but to loll in content. 

For several days Hank had planned to 
take me to Russian River, from whence 
came rainbow trout of such magnitude 
and numbers as to brand every fisher- 
man who ever returned from there a 
liar unless he had been possessed of 
sufficient forethought to photograph his 
catch or, better still, stagger back with 
one or two of the crimson-slashed giants 
slung over his shoulder. But now, in our 
sated condition, even the short seven 
miles which separated this famed stream 
from Dunc’s cabin seemed hardly worth 
the effort. 

The old sourdough’s sly badgering 
took on another tack. “Reckon you saw 
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No better trout fishing 
exists on the North 
American continent 


By 
FRANK DUFRESNE 


that little minnie down in Joe Badger’s 
place in Seward?” he asked me. 

I groaned in assent. The “minnie” was 
a beautifully mounted specimen of rain- 
bow trout some 33 inches in length, which 
in life had tipped the beam at close 
to 13 pounds. 

“Plenty bigger ones where that ‘un 
came from,” he declared. “Some fellows 
rather not hook onto ’em on account of 
‘em bein’ so hard on tackle, but right now 
I'd be willin’ to bet that at the foot of 
the riffles where Russian River flows into 
the Kenai there’s more’n a hundred of 
just such fish lined up in rows like com- 
panies of soldiers—” 

“Waiting to be hooked,” I interrupted. 

“Yes, an’ ready to fight,” he added. 


LL that Dunc implied, and more, had 
come to me from other old-timers 
of that section until I, to whom good 
trout fishing is by no means a novelty, 
had long ago surrendered to the appeal 
Borrowed equipment in the shape of rod 
and fly-book had been acquired. Hank 
had agreed to introduce me to the won- 
ders of this noted stream. With an effort 
he roused himself from his grassy couch 
and began pulling on his boots. 

The trail from Cooper’s Landing at 
the lower end of Kenai Lake wound 
slightly upward through virgin growths 
of white birch trees and towering spruces 
to Bishop’s fox farm on the lower Rus- 
sian Lake, and where it crossed occa- 
sional swampy places the tracks of moose 
and bear lay thickly imprinted, one upon 
the other, in the soft mud. Steller’s jays 
flitted from one low limb to another on 
a course parallel to us. 

Broods of downy young spruce grouse 
erupted at our feet and scattered in all 
directions, while the distracted mothers 
played the old, old game of limping and 
fluttering away just out of reach. It 
amused me to play the game their way. 
I could never resist the temptation of 
letting them lead me on and on, as thoug 
I had been taken in completely by theit 
instinctive stratagem. In the meanwhile, 
Hank, wise in the ways of liberated men 
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as well as wild folk, rolled himself a 
smoke and looked on in easy tolerance. 

The sun was well up in the summer 
skies before we reached the spray- 
drenched cafion where the lower and 
larger of the two Russian Lakes poured 
its snow-born waters into the narrow, 
rock-bound sluiceway as though to give 
it impetus for the final four miles to 
Kenai River. Hank and I walked out on 
an overhanging ledge, and for a half hour 
sat there, fifty feet above the pounding 
falls, watching the movements of a large 
school of sockeyes as they milled about 
at the foot of the falls, preparing them- 
selves for their life-and-death struggle 
against the roaring wall of water which 
stood between them and their spawning 
grounds. No longer were these sockeyes, 
the Alaska salmon of commerce, the 
gorgeous blue specimens such as are de- 
picted on the tin-can labels, but were red 
as arterial blood, the fins and tails frayed 
and whitened from battering against the 
rocks. Since the fish had taken little or 
no food for the entire length of their 
hundred-mile migration from salt water, 
they were lean as racing hounds. 

While we watched, the slanting sun at 
our backs rose clear of the high mountain 
crags and loosed a shaft -.of brilliancy 
which illuminated the pool to bed-rock. 
From our high perch, the swarming 
hordes appeared to form the facets of a 
great ruby shimmering in the depths, 
suddenly disintegrating before our eyes 
as the fish sensed an urge and one after 
another shot like scarlet arrows full into 
the tumbling cascade, 
scooting vertically up the 
white water with such su- 
perb swiftness that the eye 
could scarcely follow them. 
Amazingly, large num- 
bers of them won through 
to the placid waters of the 
lake, while the rest were 
flung back into the churn- 
ing waters below. 


EXT time 
make it,” 
Hank. 

“Ves,” thought I, “or the 
next, or the next or the 
next,” for I knew from ex- 
perience on hundreds of 
Alaskan streams that these 
salmon would continue at 
intervals to hurl their bat- 
tered bodies at the barrier 
until they made the grade. 

We worked our way 
down to the river level and 
jointed the rods for action. 
It was not long in coming. 
Each of us hooked a trout 
on our very first cast. Our 
reels sung a duet as the 
rainbows headed down- 
Stream with the full force 
of the torrential stream be- 
hind them. 

First honors fell to 
Hank, for somewhere far 
down in the surging waters 
my fish snapped the leader 
and raced on its mad way 
With one of my favorite 
barbs and six feet of gut 


they'll 


observed 


Russian River Rainbows 


trailing behind it. Had it not been in such 
a rush, it could have joined Hank’s fish 
in unhampered liberty a few minutes 
later, when he rolled up his sleeve and 
reached down into the cold water to re- 
lease the spotted beauty he had subdued. 
Four happy miles of river lay ahead of 
us. Neither of us cared to be burdened 
with spoils this early in the day, nor to 
destroy life which we did not need. This 
spirit of conservation is a general code 
among the fine old-timers of Alaska, the 
vain display of huge bags being no part 
of the great outdoor game as they play it. 


PPER Russian River was not an 

easy place to fish, I discovered. The 
Rocky banks shelved sharply into the 
deep water and were choked in places 
by dense, shoulder-high growths of giant 
brakes, through which the bears had 
tunneled a maze of trails. How to get 
through these thick patches was a prob- 
lem. Frankly, I did not feel like simulat- 
ing our ursine neighbors by crawling on 
all fours through their subways, because 
I was not at all certain that I knew all 
the traffic signals, nor the proper pro- 
cedure to follow if I chanced to meet one 
of the burly travelers face to face. 

We finally crowded through after a 
fashion and broke out into a series of 
beautiful aspen and white-birch groves 
almost park-like in character. Here came 
the realization that we were, after all, on 
the wrong side of the river for the best 
fishing at the present stage of water. 
Hank swiftly remedied the situation as 


far as he was concerned by tripping sure- 
footedly across on a slippery log, where 
he waited patiently while I “cooned” 
awkwardly over. 

Now we commenced fishing in earnest. 
Hank having suddenly remembered that 
he had promised Dunc to bring enough 
trout home for the evening meal. This 
meant about a dozen 12-inch fish, that 




























A anda young lady exhibits the 
evidence 


Not the fish market, and still with- 
in the law 





being the size preferred by Hank 
for the pan. I am certain that we 
caught at least sixty rainbows of 
all sizes and released them before 
the order was filled to his satisfac- 
tion, after which they were dressed 
carefully, wrapped in cool long- 
fibered moss, and stowed away in 
Hank’s pack-sack. 

As was to be expected in that icy 
torrent, the Kenai rainbows were 
exceedingly gamy, striking like 4 
flash, often at the very instant our 
lures hit the water. They leaped in 
spectacular fashion when hooked. 
displaying their gorgeous colors 
freely, and “tail-walked” in a man- 
ner delightful to witness. The aver- 
age size appeared to be about 16 
or 18 inches, with occasional heavy- 
girthed (Continued on page 71) 
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A fine Marco Polo sheep shot by the author in Russian Turkestan 


HE question of whose big-game trophy is the best 

is ever a problem to answer, especially when heads 

are in different parts of the country and cannot be 

placed side by side for comparison. Even if they 
could be brought together, we would still have the personal 
opinion of one hunter against the opinion of the other, and 
there is no way to settle the argument. Horns and ant- 


: a 


Who has the best trophy? Mr. 
Clark has worked out a method of 
scoring big-game heads that should 
definitely settle all arguments 


content with the accepted but inadequate system. 

For three years prior to the publication of the Records 
of North American Big Game, I carried on an exten- 
sive research to find a method which the editors could 
use as a standard. Then I concluded that the best way 
was to record bulk of horn material. What counted, it 
seemed to me, was not so much the spread or cir- 
cumference or any measurement, but the amount of 
horn material put forth by the animal, and I suggested 
measuring by displacement of water. This, I thought, 
would properly record the big horns and definitely 
establish their relationship. 

To try this, I constructed a big tank at my studio, 
leveled it with water, submerged some horns, and 
measured in cubic inches the water that overflowed. 
There were many troubles. Mounted heads were ex- 
tremely awkward to handle, and the ears were in the 
way and could not be removed nor submerged. Further- 
more, if one had to go to a man’s house to measure a 
big moose head, he could not carry along a tank big 
enough to do this job. Again, it was found that some 
horns were much more porous than others. Certain antlers 
increased considerably in weight on being submerged. So 
this method was discarded. 

One thing was paramount, and that was to have a method 
which could be used anywhere, by anyone, without an 
abundance of equipment. Unless heads scattered here and 





lers vary so much, as well as opinions regarding them, 
that even with measurements, as taken in the past, def- 
inite conclusion becomes very difficult. Some hunters 
like “spread’”’; some like “weight”; others like “points” ; 
while many go for general conformity and other quali- 
fying characteristics which have never been recorded 
and are considered only when one is viewing them. 

In all books on record heads and horns, positions are 
assigned to the different heads from a very limited 
series of measurements. From these few measurements, 
the individual interprets their values, grading them 
according to spread, length of beam, circumference 
of base or burr, or number of points. 

How different the arrangement of this list would be 

. if we could view all these horns together and see how 
little this or that big measurement really meant in 
qualifying the head as a whole. The top-notcher with 
the big spread would slip away down the list, with 
spread the only thing in its favor, while some other 
head would come up to first place as a much finer 





Kind of Sheep 
THE JAMES L. CLARK STANDARD CODE FOR SCORING BIG GaME TROPHIES 
As Officially Used in the National Championship Competition for Big Game Hunters 








Col. A 
TORT WOuN 





A. Length on outside curve, base to tip. 





Bb. Circumference at base of horn. 





B-1 Circumference at first quarter. 





B-2 Clreumference st second quarter. 








B-2 Circumference at third cuarter. 





c. Greatest spread. . 
CD. Spread from tip to tip. 














head in all respects, except in spread. 

According to our present method, a deer head with 
10 short, stubby knobs on the beams scores just as high 
as another with 10 long and graceful prongs. It is 




















PENALTY FOR NON-SYMMETRICAL HORNS [Git (as a) 
Total of horn scoring most points 














Total of horn scoring least points Deduct for penalty 





Difference FINAL OFFICIAL SCORE 














length and grace of prongs that make a good deer head, 
and not alone the spread or points. 

Freak heads have too often gained high places 
from their paper records. One might have a 12-point 
buck with 10 points on one horn and only 2 on the 
other, yet it scores as a 12-pointer. 

Now that our limitless herds of big game are a 
thing of the past, large heads which we have saved will 
become more appreciated and much more valuable as 
irreplaceable trophies. It is for this same reason that 
a proper system of measurements, resulting in a defi- 
nite rating, becomes so significant. For years, many 
interested in horn records have been groping for some 
better method, but none developed; so they had to be 





MEASURE HORNS WITH A STEEL TAPE. It is more accurate. 
The right and left horns are determined by the animal's right and left. 
A. The total length of horns from lowest point in front, over the outer curve, 


to a point in line with the tip. 

B. Maximum circumference of horn base, taken at a right angle to axis 
of horn. 

B-1, B-2 and B-3. Circumferences at the quarter sections of the horns. To 
determine positions of these points, divide measurement ‘‘A*’ of the longest 
horn only (same positions to be used on the shorter horn also, regardless of 
its length) into four equal parts by a division of the total inches, or by fold- 
ing a@ strip of paper or a piece of string into four equal sections; and, starting 
from the base, mark with pencil or chalk on outside curve of both horns the 
positions of these divisions. 

Example: If longest horn is 37” long, mark first quarter B-1 at 9¥,"; second 
quarter B-2 at 18%"; third quarter B-3 at 27%"; and measure at these points. 

C. Greatest spread. This comes at about B-2, and should be taken regard- 
less of tip-to-tip measurement. 

D. Spread from tip to tip. To be taken from the outer edges of tips. 
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‘LRopuirs 


By JAMES L. CLARK 


Director of Arts, Preparation and Installation, 
American Museum of Natural History 


there about the country could be measured easily, the 
system would defeat itself. 

In seeking the best methods to accomplish this, all 
horns and antlers had to be very carefully analyzed to 
determine their basic structure and what form of horn 
architecture characterized their kind. My training as 
a sculptor and the vast amount of experience, gained 
while handling thousands of horns and antlers from all 
over the world during the last thirty years of my 
museum and studio experience, stood me in well in 
doing this. In fact, without this preponderance of valu- 
able information, it would have been difficult even to 
get started. 

From this study I began to devise a method which 
best recorded those features that predominated in mak- 
ing what we term a good head. Obviously, it was no one 
feature, and I had to balance the scoring of these 
different features so that they would have proper rela- 
tive values. 

Finally, as a result of long research, I began to accu- 
mulate certain definite conclusions. These I recognized as 
basic in the scheme, but they were not covrdinated. 

Then came the “scoring” idea. I had had this thought 
before, but could never successfully formulate it. Somehow 
the cart came before the horse; and when I finally got the 
two, I reversed them and put certain detached methods to 
the scoring test, and it worked. For two years I have been 


A splendid moose which 
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was killed by Mr. Clark in Alberta 


making exhaustive tests and ironing out difficulties; so 
now I am ready to publish the plan for what it is worth. 
Some will say that this is complicated. It may seem so at 
first, but it works and tells us the true story, and I'll stand 

on it until someone devises a better system. 
We are all well aware how difficult and confusing it is to 
try to carry the measurements of heads in our mind. If 
the measurements of three heads are given us orally, 
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THE JAMES L. CLARK STANDARD CODE FOR SCORING BIG GAME TROPHIES 
Ae Officially Used in the National Championship Competition for Big Game Hunters 





Col. A 
Rice T mORw) LEFT MORN 





4. Length of horn over all. 





B. Circumference of Burr. 





B-1 Circuaference of main bean. 
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Width of pals. 





























Totsl number of points. 





Spread of fighting pela. 





Number of points on fighting palas. 
PENALTY FOR NON-SYMMETRICAL HORNS — [rotat con A 
Total of horn scoring most points } 














Deduct for penalty 
FINAL OFFICIAL SCORE 











Total of horn scoring least points 
Difference 





rear tip. 
Points, which may unduly increase this measurement. 


and where palm starts. 
C. Spread taken across widest part; straight across horns. 


only, as it subtracts, rather than adds points when narrow. 
rear edge, to average center hollow between points. 
length greater than its diameter to be recorded as a poin 


H. Number of points on fighting prongs only. 





A. Length of horn over all is taken from forward fighting prong to the longest 
B. Circumference of burr is taken around its outer edge, avoiding abnormal 


B-1. Circumference of beam is taken, as indicated, half-way between burr 


D. Tip to tip; distance between innermost rear points of palms. For record 
E. Width of palm at center over curve of lower surface, at right angles from 
F. Total number of points. A projection on the edge of a palm must have a 


t. 
G. Spread of fighting palms. Greatest spread over all of fighting palm points. 


and then we are asked which head is the best, we are 
completely confused, because we cannot remember 
these figures long enough for comparison. 

If, on the contrary, someone says, “Mr. A has an 
elk head scoring 420 points, and Mr. B one of 435 
points, and Mr. C one of 439 points,” we immediately 
retain these figures and can state that Mr. C has the 
best head, but that Mr. B is running him a very close 
second. Then if Mr. D comes along and says he has 
an elk scoring 465 points, we know that he has a 
really exceptional elk head. Yet the spread, or length 
of beam, or any other measurement really makes no 
difference, for we know by the scoring that the head 
must be outstanding in all respects. With such figures 
available, it is easy for anyone to make a comparison. 


SHALL, of course, make changes here and there, 

as experience points to errors, but I feel that this 
is the basis of a method which eventually can be used 
in accurately recording horns and antlers of the game 
animals of the world. 

Heads can be divided into two general classes: 
Horns and Antlers. Listed under “Horns” would fall: 
sheep, mountain goat, antelope, musk-ox, bison, wal- 
rus (tusks). Listed under “Antlers” would fall: deer, 
moose, caribou, wapiti. 

Horns are primarly cones, and their weight or bulk 
of horn material is best recorded by length of beam 
and a series of four circumferences taken along this 
cone. Take, for example, two Rocky Mountain sheep 
heads. One, a young ram, whose horns have a big 
base but a quick taper and no weight, while the other, 
an old ram, has about the same spread and length, but 
is very much heavier, carrying the weight to the tips. 
The base measurements may be about the same, but 
obviously one head is much finer than the other. 

With the old method of measuring and recording, 
no account is taken of the (Continued on page 67) 
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WISH I were twenty years old again 
and knew one-half of what I know 
now—or one-tenth of what I be- 
lieved I knew then. If that could be, 
I would buy a bird dog—a grouse dog. 
I would buy her only after knowing abso- 
lutely that she was a genuine, sure-fire, 
honest-to-goodness pa’tridge dog. Price 
would be no object. If I knew one-tenth 
of what I thought I did when I was twen- 
ty, I would know how to get the money. 

Then I would breed her to another 
good grouse dog and spend the remainder 
of my life in selective breeding of her 
progeny. I would have one objective, and 
only one: namely, to produce that rare 
commodity—a dog with inborn grouse 
sense. 

If you infer that I believe real grouse 
dogs to be almost as scarce as hen’s 
teeth, you are correct in your supposi- 
tion. My experience has led me to be- 
lieve that not more than one in twenty- 
five would, under the most favorable 
conditions, make the grade. Most of 
them would go part way, but the summit 
is still uncrowded. 

I love bird dogs of both breeds, and 
I am human enough to overlook faults 
in mine that I am quick to note in others. 
I would not give much for a man who 
would not stand up for his dog. Let me 
add that I would give considerably less 
for the man who is forever and eternally 
singing his dog’s praises. A very intimate 


(jrousE Does 


By BURTON L. SPILLER 


friend of mine rebelled at that only last 
fall and got scratched off the list of one 
hunter’s desirable shooting companions 
by so doing. 

My friend is a keen sportsman, an ex- 
cellent grouse hunter, and an exception- 
ally good man with bird dogs. He is 
sparing of his criticisms but is always 
fair and just, and his praise of a dog's 
work means much to those who know 
him. On this day he chanced to be hunt- 
ing with a man to whom flattery of his 
dog was as the odor of sweet incense. 
The dog’s owner called my friend’s at- 
tention to the beauty of the first point— 
and of the second—and third. Birds were 
fairly plentiful and chanced to be lying 
particularly well. The dog’s work was 
good but never brilliant. 

When, for about the tenth time, the 
owner grasped my friend by the arm and 
commanded him to gaze at that stupend- 
ous miracle, it proved to be the last 
straw. My friend stopped short, planted 
his feet wide apart and looked the owner 
squarely in the eye. 

“Yes, I see it,” he said. “It’s a nice 
point—but ye gods, man, that’s what 
he’s supposed to do!” 

He was blunt—too blunt to retain 
friends—but he had ample provocation. 

A grouse dog is supposed to point, but 
that is only a minor accomplishment. 
Almost any tenth-rate bird dog will do 
that—under favorable circumstances. 


A good grouse dog must have a choke-bore nose and brains, and carry them both as high above the ground as possible 








The artistry, the consummate skill of the 
top-notch dog is evidenced by his ability 
to make the circumstances favorable. ~ 

It would be hard to find a more thrill- 
ing picture than that of a stylish dog on 
a close point. The immobility, the tense- 
ness and the age-old instinct to course 
the quarry held in check by the newer 
inheritance of standing the game are 
heart-warming things to watch. I love 
it, but better still I love to watch a 
bird-wise old dog of mature years handle 
a shy, running grouse. 

Here is artistry raised to the mth de- 
gree. From the moment he definitely 
winds the bird he is linked to it by that 
invisible thread of scent as certainly as 
any angler was ever connected with a 
fish by fifty feet of vibrating and quiver- 
ing line. His approach has brought him 
to the windward side of the bird, and 
there he remains as long as that wily 
bird stays on the ground. 


HROUGH alders and iron bushes, 
evergreen thickets and more open 
growth, up hill or down dale he follows, 
walking as stiffly as though there were 
not a joint in his legs, pausing rigidly as 
the bird rests, going on again with its 
first movement, following as surely, as 
grimly and as relentlessly as fate. 
He knows, to a yard, how close he 
may come and not flush the bird. Some- 
times, when he has exceeded that limit 























Grouse Dogs 


Whether he be pointer or setter, a good grouse dog is 

a rare prize. There are some good ones—but most of 

them are not so good. An old-time partridge hunter 
who knows dogs gives you the benefit of his ideas 


by what he judges to be a fraction of 
an inch, you may see him slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, crouching closer to earth, 
striving thereby to become invisible to 
the bird, which has spotted him momen- 
tarily and which shows unmistakable 
evidence of being on the verge of de- 
parting thence by a speedier and more 
tumultuous method of locomotion. 


HEN the bird finally lies, usually 

at the edge of some opening which, 
because of many natural enemies, it hesi- 
tates to cross, it is a soul-warming spec- 
tacle to see the old dog come to his final 
point. His approach has been cautious 
and businesslike, an artisan at his trade. 
Now, all at once, the thing has become a 
game-—a thrilling, fascinating game. His 
point is full of fire; his body a thing of 
tingling, vibrant life; his eyes rolling in 
their sockets in search of you and be- 
seeching you, in an agony of appeal, to 
hurry—and to make good. 

In my opinion, a grouse dog, to be a 
real top-notcher, must be both fast and 
wide, but his nose should govern his 
speed and his brains should control the 
width of his casts. The faster he goes, 
until he strikes scent, the sooner will he 
find game, but it will bring few birds to 
the owner’s bag if the dog is two town- 
ships ahead of the gun when he comes to 
a point. If he cannot learn to hunt to 
gun, he is worse than useless. 

I am also of the opinion that the in- 
born instinct for blind, unreasoning 
speed, which so many of the present-day 


dogs with which I-have come in contact 
seem to possess, is a fault which may be 
subdued to a certain extent but can 
never be eradicated. 

I have seen a dog win a championship 
in a New England classic and later sell 
for a fancy price, after I had chased him 
for many and many a weary month and 
mile in the foolish belief that some day 
I would get close enough to step on his 
hundred-foot check-cord—a feat, by the 
way, which I never accomplished. When 
I at last pronounced him a hopeless case, 
the owner sold him to a professional 
trainer, and the next fall he won the 
honors in the event to which I previously 
referred. 

The trainer assured me, with the sol- 
emnity of a supreme-court judge, that 
the dog was entirely cured of his tend- 
ency to bolt, but later in the season I 
chanced to see him crossing a grassy field 
between two grouse coverts. It was a 
wide field, but he went across it with 
the careless abandon of a stray lightning 
bolt and disappeared in the woods a half 
mile away. I waited a half hour for the 
owner to appear, being desirous of se- 
curing certain details of his system of 
training, but I waited in vain. He was 
still searching for the dog a day later— 
in a locality some seven miles from 
where I saw him. 

I am convinced that this is a fault 
which may be cured—but I prefer a dog 
in whom that fault is at least dormant. 

Quite frequently I have made the 
statement that the brains of a bird dog 


and his master were approximately 
equal. Occasionally I find that I have 
been doing a gross injustice—to the dog. 

Last season a man came to me with 
the request that I lend him assistance 
in overcoming a fault which was ruining 
the dog with which he had hunted for 
three years. This dog had previously been 
very stanch, but was now developing the 
habit of breaking point, then working 
ahead and pointing again. 

“Does he put the bird up?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he assured me. “No, he 
never puts a bird up, but he simply re- 
fuses to point for more than a half min- 
ute at a time.” 

We went into the woods with him, and 
my suspicions were soon verified. The 
dog had grouse sense. He worked high- 
headed and fast, yet kept in touch with 
us, winded all the territory within his 
range, and slowed up abruptly at the 
first game scent. 

A half hour later, when I chanced to 
be out of sight of the owner and some 
fifty yards distant, the dog passed in 
front of me. His head was high in the 
air, his tail was like a ramrod, and he 
walked like a boy on stilts. In about two 
seconds I was behind him—close behind 
—and my gun was ready for instant ac- 
tion. I knew—and the dog knew—that 
somewhere, a short distance ahead, a 
wary grouse was stealing quietly away 
through the concealing underbrush. 


E had proceeded thus for perhaps 

fifty yards when there came a 
shrill whistle from the owner. The dog 
stopped short, and all the tenseness went 
from his muscles. For the first time in 
years I broke my self-imposed rule never 
to give a command to another man’s dog. 
“Never mind him,” I said softly. 
“Tt’s the bird that we are interested in 
Go on!” (Continued on page 68) 
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The brute 
had joined 
the one al- 
ready in the 
gully, and 
both were 
actually 
creeping to- 
ward me! 





E was a full-grown leop- 

ard and the terror of the 

Athi Plains from Kenani 

to Thwaki, Kenya Colony. His 
depredations on the live stock of the far- 
apart villages were appalling. Dogs, being 
irresistible tidbits, were conspicuous by 
their entire absence along his beat; he 
had eaten them all to the last playful 
puppy. His cunning and ferocity were 
unusual even for a leopard; he slew ap- 
parently fore the sheer love of killing, 
often not touching his victim after pounc- 
ing upon it from cover and ripping it 
with his murderous claws. 

Possessed of an uncanny faculty for 
detecting traps and avoiding the climax 
of a strenuous hunt, he seemed to bear a 
charmed life. That he was no slinking 
coward had been demonstrated on the 
few occasions when he had been cornered. 
More than once he had charged the hunt- 
ers, scattering them in all directions. He 
was more feared than any man-eating 
lion. 

It was surmised that he had once been 
caught in a trap, for he ran with a limp. 
Whenever he halted to take stock of his 
pursuers, he would squat on his haunches 
and hold his left paw in the air, and in- 
variably it was shaking as if palsied. 
Hence the name “Old Shake-a-Paw,” 
given to him by white men living in the 
district. 

My first sight of this leopard was on 
the eve of Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
arrival at Machakos. Riding a tempera- 
mental mule, I had started out from my 
camp on the Athi River about midafter- 
noon. As I was descending the slopes of 
Donya Sabuk, a mountain range, Maud, 
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the mule, suddenly lurched, wheeled on 
her hind legs and headed homeward. But 
I was Machakos-bound to feast my eyes 
upon a world-renowned American; more- 
over, I was exceedingly anxious to get 
there before sunset, for the Athi Plains 
is a hair-raising locality when darkness 
comes down. 

The mule once more under control, I 
looked around for the cause of her be- 
havior and saw, silhouetted against the 
skyline, on top of a flat rock about one 
hundred yards distant, a huge male leop- 
ard, his sleek spotted coat reflecting the 
vivid sunlight. Evidently he had heard 
Maud’s noisy approach and had come out 
of his lair to investigate. The wind was 
blowing toward me; so there was no 
human scent to scare him. 

He seemed to be very much interested 
in us. Maud, by the way, was somewhat 
of a novelty to the denizens of the Athi 
Plains at that time, and with me sitting 
on her back she must have presented a 
perplexing conundrum to chui. He was an 
ideal target, provided Maud would stand 
still for a moment. Cautiously I reached 
for the .303 sporting rifle and drew it 
slowly out of the saddle bucket. Mean- 
while chui sat down on his haunches like 
a great cat. Then I realized that here was 
Old Shake-a-Paw, the demon leopard of 
the Athi. 

Even at that distance the drooping, 
shaking paw was plainly visible. It 
seemed to pant. Though he hadn’t got 


_my scent, there was no reason to doubt 





that he would recognize a human being if 
I dismounted. 

Maud was getting more nervous by the 
moment. To shoot from her back might 
mean a complete miss, and the report 
would send chui away from that rock and 
into the brush like a streak of lightning. 
He was still watching Maud’s antics, 
and the paw was still “panting.” 

Keeping my voice low, by degrees and 
much coaxing I finally persuaded Maud 
to stand still. Then I lay flat along her 
neck and began to ease myself ut of the 
saddle. 

But alas for my hopes! Just as my feet 
touched earth Maud reared and wheeled. 
then she swung the opposite way, pulling 
me with her, for the reins were twisted 
round my left hand and wrist. From 
the corner of my eye I saw Old Shake- 
a-Paw leap from the rock into the bush. 


XASPERATED, I poked the muzzle 

of the rifle viciously into Maud’s 
ribs. She went berserk with terror, rear- 
ing, plunging and snorting, dragging me 
all over the place. Finally she backed into 
a bush-fringed gully and pulled me after 
her! 

When I opened my eyes again, pink- 
tinted clouds told me that night was com- 
ing. My head was pounding like a trip- 
hammer and one of my legs was under 
Maud. She was dead, evidently having 
broken her neck in the fall. I had just 
time to size up my predicament before 
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it became dark, and it came quickly— 
like the lowering of a curtain. Then the 
blackness was so intense between the 
narrow walls that I could not see an inch 
before my face. My head was clotted 
with dried blood; my leg was numb, and 
after fruitless tugging and pulling I be- 
came convinced that I was trapped until 
assistance came. 

Suddenly I remembered that nobody 
would be foolish enough to attempt a 
safari across the Athi Plains after sun- 
down. The reason was now terrifically 
obvious. Rival troops of lions were out. 
and their deep-chested 
roars sounded from 





every direction. Then be- 
gan a vigil that was nerve- 
racking in its intensity. 
The vibrating roars were profound, 
weighing on my senses until it almost 
seemed to me that I was the only human 
being in a world of impenetrable dark- 
ness filled with savage carnivores. I could 
see the flaming stars overhead—a mere 
strip, though, for the gully was deep. 


HUS I lay, thinking. There was 

nothing else that I could do but 
think of the long hours of darkness 
stretching out before me, terminating 
how and where? 

Perhaps ten or twenty minutes passed 
before my position became unendurable 
and I decided to cut into the carcass to 
lessen the dead weight. It was ghastly 
work, hacking chunks of dripping flesh 
and— But I'd prefer to skip the next 
hour, as the details are too gruesome. 
However, at long last my leg pulled clear 
and I crawled hurriedly away from the 
awful mess and busied myself restoring 
circulation to my all-but-crushed limb. 
When it began to tingle, I congratulated 
myself on its being nearly as sound as 
it had ever been. 

My next thought was to find the rifle, 
and I dug out my match box. But the evil 
fate that had trailed me that afternoon 
Was still on the job; the matches were 
soaked in sweat and—dead mule. Hear- 
ing a noise overhead, I looked up at the 
harrow strip of star-studded sky. The 
next instant the blood froze in my veins 
as I saw an animal leap across the gap. 


Old Shake-a-Paw 


I have yet a vivid remembrance of 
the period of black despair which seized 
upon me while I was waiting for that 
terrifying shape to reappear. It seemed 
hours before it came—crossing the gap 
like a swift, dark shadow. On hands and 
knees I searched for the rifle through the 
terrible mess around the carcass of the 
mule. All to no avail—it would not be 
found. 

An insane rebellion against my fate 
surged through me. Fear was replaced by 
an intense hate for all mules in general. 
I now realized that the reek of fresh meat 





had proclaimed itself far and wide and 
that very soon I would be surrounded by 
all the carnivores of the district. Other- 
wise, I might have had the gully to my- 
self and possibly slept until dawn undis- 
turbed. Now, with the human scent of 
my body completely neutralized by the 
blood of the mule, not even a jackal 
would hesitate in joiningthe banquet. 

Gradually my disordered thoughts set- 
tled on cool logic, and I began to think 
of getting out of the gully and making 
a break for some tree before it became 
too late. Two ways out of my dilemma 
offered themselves: to scale the wall, or 
go along the gully until I came out on 
the plain. I decided on the gully route. 

Then I heard, or rather, sensed a thud. 
With the realization that some heavy 
beast had leaped down into the gully 
between me and the plain, a peculiar 
faintness came over me. Desperately I 
tried to shake it off, to move away from 
the spot, but my shocked brain refused 
to transmit the impulse to my muscles. 
I was petrified with horror. Thus I stood 
for an eon. 

Then the instinct of self-preservation 
got the upper hand, and without thought 
of the imminent danger of such a course 
I turned and ran up the steep incline— 
and tripped on the mule! But that was 
a fortunate stumble, for as I fell one of 
my hands came in contact with the butt 
of my rifle. Expecting each moment to 
feel claws and fangs on my back. I got 


to my feet and instinctively slung the 
gun over my shoulder. 

The slope became a precipice of slip- 
ping earth and stones. Frantically I 
clawed to obtain hold, tearing the nails 
from my fingers and cutting my arms 
and knees. Slowly I made progress up- 
ward. A bit farther on my hand touched 
a spur of water-worn rock, and somehow 
I managed to climb up on it, praying 
that it would bear my weight. It held. 

Presently I summoned nerve enough 
to risk standing up, and found the lip 
of the gully far beyond my reach. With 
the rifle ready I sat astraddle the ‘rock. 
and listened. I imagined all sorts of 











noises; then suddenly they became real. 
I heard the soft comings and goings of 
padded feet, and frequently the click of 
claws on rock. 

Once, near and unmistakable, I heard 
the cough of a leopard. I held my breath. 
wondering if the climactic moment had 
arrived. With a superhuman effort of 
will-power I overcame an urge to fire 
pointblank at the sound. A twig snapped 
somewhere above me—a sharp and de- 
cisive crack that told of a heavy animal. 
I sat quiet and motionless, only my eyes 
roving around restlessly, despite the fact 
that there was nothing to see. But I 
could sense unseen eyes watching me. 


GAIN I heard the sepulchral cough, 
followed by an ominous silence. 
Then, seemingly just above my head, 
sounded a sudden purring snarl that 
crescendoed to a scream and died away 
in a long wail. 
Instinct warned me not to move, but 
I was unable to resist an upward glance 
and, for a long breathless instant, looked 
into a pair of cold greenish orbs set 
wide apart, two baneful globes that 
seemed to float in space. Swiftly I raised 
the rifle, and with the move the orbs 
disappeared like the switching out of 
electric lights. But immediately there- 
after I knew by a snuffling cough that 
the brute had joined the one already 
in the gully and both were actually creep- 
ing toward me! (Continued on page 66) 
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The author, ready for sharks 


ID you ever sink your hook into 

a big shark? And did you thrill 

with the conflict that followed, 

at the sight of his gleaming body 
hurtling through the air? Sharks don’t 
throw themselves out of the water, sez 
you! Maybe that’s just an impression; 
someone has been telling you that sharks 
don’t act like tarpon and swordfish and 
such game sports of the salt water. 

Well, there’s evidence to the contrary. 
A trip to Mexican waters may convince 
you that shark fishing is one of the great- 
est sports you can get with a rod and reel. 
In any event, I found this to be the case 
on one exciting expedition to the waters 
of Lower California. 

I did not go to Baja to test the prowess 
of its particular brand of shark. I went 
there seeking peace and quiet. Instead I 
found several tons of keen excitement 
and conflict. 

Civilization had become a_ burden, 
Hollywood a bedlam, and everything in 
general a pain in the neck. In other words, 
I had a swell case of jangled nerves from 
close confinement and overwork. So I 
took the trail south for Mexico and the 
sea. My companion was a young Irisher, 
one John Shanley. 

“Remember,” I cautioned John, “I’m 
a sick man. I’ve got to take it easy. My 
carburetor is not ticking right, there’s a 
short somewhere in my ignition, and my 
battery is sort of run down.” 

“Maybe we'd better take a tow-rope.”’ 
he suggested gently. 

We spent the first two days in Lower 
California fishing the surf near Ensenada. 
It was late in the season for croaker and 
corbina, but we brought in good catches 
of these excellent surf fish. 

The afternoon of the third day we de- 
cided to try our luck farther south. We 
drove the car down to tide-water. The 
beach is similar to the one at Daytona, 
Florida—smooth as a boulevard and 
packed as hard. Following the surf south 
for about eight miles, we came to a broad 
tide-water inlet, a rather deep tidal river 
—the estero, as the Mexicans call it. Here 
we parked the car well above the high- 
water mark, and cast our lines into the 
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Viva SenorShark! 


Battles fast and furious, with no waiting 
for strikes 


By NORTON S. PARKER 


surf a few yards from the mouth 
of the inlet. 

When I glanced over at the 
channel, I saw that the tide was 
running in, swift as a mill-race. 
Then several strikes occupied our 
attention for the next few min- 
utes, during which time we caught 
two fair-sized corbina. I was bait- 
ing up again when John called to 
me. He was pointing toward the 
mouth of the river. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“Shark!” I replied, for I had followed 
his gaze to several dark-gray dorsal fins 
cruising up the tidal river. 

We lost no time in changing to 300- 
yard reels and exchanged our No. 9 linen 
lines for new lines that I had purchased 
sometime before for 12-strand lines, but 
they looked more like 16’s to me. Hur- 
riedly we rigged heavy wire leaders with 
a couple of large hooks. And may the 
piscatorial gods forgive us, we used our 
corbina for bait! 

I hastened back from the surf a few 
yards to the bank of the estero, and 
cast out into the racing tide. Two big 
dorsal fins soon were circling the spot 
where I had cast my bait. Then things 
began to happen. John let out a mad 
yell, and I saw his rod bending. 

“Atta boy!” I whooped. “Hold his 
head up!” 

Just then something that felt like an 
express train struck my line and my reel 


sang like a wild thing. I gave my tension 
brake another turn. The line continued 
to fly off my reel at an alarming rate. 
Another turn of the tension sprocket, 
and I applied my thumb brake. My rod 
bent to the strain. Still I could not stop 
the shark. 

I set the drag viciously, bore down 
upon my thumb brake and leaned back. 
Then, far out in the racing tide, a seven- 
foot shark hurled itself out of the water 
in a desperate effort to escape the hook. 

A torrid torrent of language a few 
yards from me told me that John had 
lost his shark. The few precious feet 
of my remaining line were slipping inch 
by inch out through the agate guides. 

“You'll never land that one!” I heard 
John say. 

So he had gone over to the shark! 
My primitive gorge rose. I replied to 
John’s pessimistic prophecy with a few 
terse, unprintable phrases. 

“You haven’t two feet of line left!” 
he yelled, ignoring my abuse. 


Y wrists were aching, my hands 

were numb, my shoulders and back 
cramped by the tense strain. The shark 
headed determinedly for the open sea. 
My reel was nearly empty. I gave ground 
stubbornly, following along the shore. 
With line taut and rod bent to the ter- 
rific pull, I reached the mouth of the 
tidal river. I was knee-deep in the foam- 
ing breakers before I turned him. Now 


Here’s a diver’s-eye view of Senor Shark and his pilot-fish companion 
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he was swimming parallel to the beach. 

Then the shark paused. I prepared to 
rest while the brute at the other end 
sulked. Suddenly my line grew slack. 
Senor Shark was doubling back on me. 
I retrieved line as fast as my cramped 
hands and aching wrists would permit. 
Finally I was holding my shark close in 
to the big breakers. 

I began worrying about landing the 
brute. We had no gaff. John solved the 
problem when he appeared at my side 
with a club, a sturdy piece of driftwood. 
I stopped another run and brought the 
shark circling back. 

Putting my outfit to the final test, I 
succeeded in dragging him in close. His 
back was exposed. John sprang into the 
heavy surf and brought the club crash- 
ing down upon the shark’s ugly head. 
Another savage struggle. A few more 
blows with the club, and Sefor Shark’s 
savage career was ended. We grasped him 
by the tail and dragged him up on the 
beach. I sank down upon the sand be- 
side my victim. 


— grinned at me. “So you're a sick 
man? You want to sit in a camp chair 
and take it easy between casts?” 

I grinned back at him. “Did I say that? 
Well, I'm not a sick man! I want to get 
me a few more sharks like this fellow.” 

That evening I made arrangements 
with Alfonso Palacio, a Mexican fisher- 
man, to supply us with bait. Early next 
morning he appeared at our camp with 
a number of freshly caught mackerel. I 
secured Alfonso’s services as official 
gaffer and man Friday. 

By ten o'clock the next day we were 
at the estero. At least a dozen dorsal 
fins were in plain sight. By late after- 
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Sharks are not classed as game fish, but how they fight! 


noon we had landed seventeen big sharks, 
not one of them less than six feet long. 

Manuel Morron, a near-by rancher, 
arrived at the battle-ground and took 
charge of our catch. He cut off the shark 
fins, to be dried and sold to the Chinese. 
The meat would be salted and smoked 
or dried in the sun. 

Our second day was even more ex- 
citing than the first, for by sundown we 
had landed twenty-four big sharks. 
Among those we had lost was one big 
fellow that John felt positive was the 
same one he had lost the first day. I 
laughed when he insisted.hat that partic- 
ular shark was his personal enemy. 

“You'd better put a tag on him,” I 
suggested. 

“He's already got two of my leaders,” 
John replied. “That's tag enough. Any- 
way, I’m going to name him.” 

“What?” I inquired, amused. 

“I’m going to call him Big Joe!” he 
said. 

That night we were dog-tired and 
sought our blankets early. Every muscle 
in our bodies was stiff and sore. Our 
hands were blistered, raw and swollen. 
But Alfonso decided that our victory 
over the shark demanded one of those 
eternal Mexican fiestas and proceeded to 
celebrate. Our faithful but inebriated 
hombre elaborated upon our prowess as 
shark fishermen so colorfully that the 
next day we had quite an audience of 
Mexicans. They followed us from Ensen- 
ada and came from near-by ranchos to 
witness the struggle between Los Ameri- 
canos and Los Tiburones. 

The morning of that third day a gray 
fog blotted out the sun. Unusually large 
breakers crashed with an angry roar up- 
on the outer beach. The waters of the 
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estero appeared dull and sullen. And 
there, waiting for us, a legion of sharks! 
The tide-water channel's sullen surface 
was dotted with a huge fleet of dorsal 
fins. Here was a foe waiting and ready 
for us. There was something sinister 
about the scene. 

John looked at me, a grim smile upon 
his lips, and voiced the same thought 
that was in my mind. 


‘© WT looks more like war!” he exclaimed. 
“You'd think that those devils were 
expecting us.” 

For several moments we stood watch- 
ing that scene. Alfonso broke the silence 
with his oft repeated: “Muchos tiburones 
grandes, amigos!” 

“You're telling us!” cried John. 

“Si!” Alfonso grinned back. “Muchos 
tiburones grandes!” 

“Come on, old kid!” I said, rigging my 
outfit. ““Let’s start the battle.” 

And what a battle it was! By noon 
we had succeeded in landing sixteen of 
the enemy. 

During the morning our audience had 
increased until more than a score of 
Mexicans made a gallery of the low 
bluff that rose just behind the narrow 
beach. Francisco Morales, fish and game 
commissioner, joined us as we declared 
a short truce to eat our lunch. 

Senor Morales was delighted with our 
spectacular shark fishing—he assured 
us that it was spectacular. Morales is 
the official at Ensenada from whom 
sportsmen may obtain their fishing and 
hunting licenses, information—and fair 
treatment. He is a genial chap, most 
anxious that Americans be fully informed 
concerning the fact that Lower California 
is the sports- (Continued on page 73) 
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a — his legs 


HE gray timber wolf shot forward 
and snapped viciously at the griz- 
zly’s head. In perfectly codrdi- 
nated team-work, its mate, running 
on the opposite side of the harried bear, 
dropped back, drove tearing fangs into 
their victim’s haunch, and leaped away. 

For hours unknown they had tortured 
their prey, circling, always circling it, in 
the wide amphitheater between Citadel 
and Fatigue Peaks, on the Great Divide 
of the Rockies. 

Desperately the accredited king of the 
Rockies had tried to reach the huge 
boulders or the mountain wall, where, 
with protected rear, it could stand at bay; 
but with crafty generalship the wolves 
had guided it where they willed and 
foiled its every attempt to turn toward 
safety. They had granted it not one mo- 
ment’s rest, and had worn down its great 


strength. 
Suddenly the bear halted. Its coat was 
wet; bloody foam dripped from its 


swollen, protruding tongue. Sensing the 
approaching end, the wolves speeded up 
their attack. In and out, from left, from 
right, they darted, dodging by inches 
the blows of the huge paws. Swing, strike 
right—swing, strike left—the bear’s 
lunges weakened rapidly. 

A pack-train rounded the shoulder of 
the mountain. The riders halted their 
horses and sat transfixed by the un- 
believable drama being enacted only a 
hundred yards from them. The battlers 
heeded them not at all. 

With lumbering, staggering gait the 
grizzly moved forward, directly toward 
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The artist took to 
the trail as fast as 
could 


carry him 





the horses and riders, blind to everything 
but the necessity of striking down the 
leaping shadows. It stopped once more. 
Fifteen yards from the spectators the 
battle continued. The horses, usually ter- 
rified at grizzlies, pointed their ears for- 
ward and watched interestedly. Some in- 
stinct told them they were not in danger. 

One wolf paused for a second to stare 
at the spectators. Gathering its remain- 
ing strength, the grizzly whirled, darted 
past, and made a supreme attempt to 
reach a boulder-strewn area a few hun- 
dred yards away. Madly the wolves 
sprang in and out to cut off their quarry. 
On top of a small ridge, with its goal in 
sight, the bear’s strength failed, and 

the wolves for the first time 

-- sprang in together. Their victim 
fell before the attack. Locked in 

the death struggle, the three 

rolled over the far side of the 
ridge and out of sight of the 
spectators. 

Released from the spell, the 
riders hurried their horses from 
the vicinity. Being in a National 
Park, none had firearms. 

The witnesses of the drama were 
Jack Cooley, grizzly hunter of 
twenty-eight years’ experience; 
Mrs. Pat Brewster, member of the 
well-known pioneer family, and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Leach of London, 
England, and East Africa. Commenting 
afterward on the incident, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leach stated that not even in the jungles 
of East Africa had they seen anything to 
equal it, and Cooley, whom scores of big- 
game hunters on this continent know, 
said, “No one could have made me be- 
lieve it if I had not seen it. If I only had 
had a rifle, I would have shot the wolves. 
My sympathies were with the bear. He 
was no match for their tireless muscles 
and clever strategy.” 


N a small cemetery, fifteen miles from 

Banff, a humble wooden cross marks a 
neglected grave. The inscription, barely 
decipherable today, reads “Oscar Lof- 
gren. 1914.” Oscar paid the price for 
interfering with a grizzly that only 
wanted to be left alone. 

On October 5, 1914, Oscar, a new- 
comer to the Canadian Rockies, hiked 
through the wilds to a lumber camp, fif- 
teen miles southeast of Banff. En route 
he passed within a short distance of a 
mother grizzly playing with 
her cubs. She did not offer 
to harm him, but Oscar's 
hunting desires were arous- q' 
ed. At the camp he re- 
quested, but was refused, 
the loan of a rifle and am- 
munition. 

While the men were at 
work, he found a rifle and 
five cartridges and went af- 
ter the bear. After firing 
four of them and seeing the 
grizzly fall, he went back to 


GRIZZLY 


camp and persuaded two men to ac- 
company him to fetch the carcass. They 
reached the spot where she had fallen— 
a bloody pool marked it—but the trail 
showed she had recovered sufficiently to 
herd her babies from that locality. They 
found her lying against a fallen tree. 
At the sound of their approach she 
raised her head, struggled to her feet, 
roared defiance, and stumbled over the 
log. Lofgren, standing between the two 
men, raised his rifle and stepped back two 
paces. She roared again and charged. 


| oryee yer pulled the trigger—the fifth 
and last cartridge missed fire. Be- 
tween the two horror-frozen men she 
dashed, almost brushing them as she 
passed. Only one man—the injurer—was 
in her vision. With one blow she smashed 
his head and sent him spinning into the 
bush, then followed, seized his throat, 
and dragged his body about ten feet. A 
sudden weakness attacked her, and she 
dropped her burden, staggered a few 
steps, then sank to the ground. 

Released from their fright, the men 
raced to camp and summoned a warden. 
He found that only one shot had taken 
effect. It had lodged in her stomach, 
and she had bled to death. 

In the summer of 1920, my first year 
in the Canadian Rockies, an Oregonian 
friend and I climbed to a high-altitude 
lake renowned for its excellent fishing. 
I was new to the mountains, and my 
dreaded bogey was “grizzly.” As we 
labored up a steep pine-walled trail that 
bogey came swinging around a curve 
about a hundred yards ahead. 

“Quiet! Quiet!” my friend whispered, 
sensing my fear, as he guided me into 
the bush on the leeward side of the trail. 

The grizzly passed by less than twenty 
yards from us, looking neither to right 
nor left. 

“I've met lots of those fellows in the 
Cascades,” said my friend, “and unless 
you are unlucky enough to get between 
an old girl and her cubs, they won't 
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molest you if you give them the right 
of way and don’t bother them.” 

Norman K. Luxton of Banff had his 
first grizzly experience at the beginning 
of this century. He had tried to sail 
around the world in a crazy Siwash dug- 
out canoe; had escaped from cannibals of 
the South Sea Islands, and from a can- 
nibal chief who wanted Norman to 
marry his daughter and become a can- 
nibal prince; and had been taken as dead 
from a coral reef in a shark-infested 
lagoon and prepared for burial—yet he 
feared grizzlies. 

Riding north from Lake Louise, 
through what is known as a grizzly coun- 
try, he had dismounted from his horse 
to make some pack adjustments while 
the rest of the train went on. Suddenly 
his horse jumped sideways, almost upon 
him. He looked over the saddle and saw 
a huge grizzly standing erect, not ten 
yards away, regarding him intently. Nor- 
man waited not on the order of his go- 
ing. A split second was sufficient for him 
to leap to his saddle, dig in unnecessary 
spurs, and bolt down the trail. A fright- 
ened glance over his shoulder revealed 
the grizzly standing in the middle of the 
trail, evidently wondering what all the 
haste was about. 

“Only on two occasions have I known 
a grizzly to attack a human being with- 
out provocation,” a National Park game 
warden told me recently. 

That warden has served many years in 
grizzly countries, and knows whereof he 
speaks. 

“A female grizzly with cubs will un- 
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ing by inches the blows of the huge paws 
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doubtedly attack a human being if he 
comes between her and her young,” he 
continued, “and an old bear that has 
ruled a district and been deposed by a 
younger, stronger male will, while sore 
and wounded from the fight, undoubted- 
ly attack anything or anybody on sight. 
In every district there may be many 
males, but there will be only one boss; 
the others move on his approach. 

“Some years ago one of our wardens 
was standing at his cabin door when 
he heard a mixture of growls and groans 
near by. An old bear came into the 
clearing, and the warden, not believing 
it would attack—in fact, thinking that 
the house and human odors would scare 
it away—quietly watched its approach. 
But the old bear did charge, and the 
warden was in luck to be able to reach 
his rifle and shoot the attacker in time. 
The grizzly’s body bore evidence of hav- 
ing been in a terrific battle with another 
of its own kind. It was badly torn and 
bleeding. That, of course, was in the 
breeding season.” 


HE country in which Luxton met his 

first grizzly stretches across two or 
three ranges, and in the most easterly of 
these a local artist, now deceased, annual- 
ly held painting classes. Year after year, 
grizzlies did more or less damage to his 
camp but never molested him or his 
pupils. One classless summer the artist 
took a small dog in with him for com- 
pany. The dog was a first-class investi- 
gator. After completing a study of the 
vicinity. it enlarged its field of opera- 
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tions, met and tried to investigate a 
grizzly. The latter objected and chased 
the nosy one to camp. The artist saw 
the chase headed his way and took to the 
trail as fast as his legs could move. Some 
hours later man and dog arrived at the 
Lake Louise station. 

The grizzly? Camp provisions proved 
more interesting than man and dog; so 
it turned investigator and profited. 

Farther north in that district, a war- 
den shot and wounded a large grizzly a 
few years ago. It was spring, and bears 
were just out from hibernation, a time 
when they are supposed to be most 
dangerous. The wounded bear bolted, 
and the warden followed. It was dan- 
gerous work, for the blood-trail led 
through thickets where the man could 
see only a few feet ahead. After about 
two miles’ trailing he found the grizzly 
standing in a small clearing and fully ex- 
pected it to charge. However, it made 
not one hostile move. 

Later the hide was stuffed and dis- 
played by a taxidermist. A birthday cele- 
brater fell asleep beneath it. When he 
awakened and saw the monster standing 
above him with open mouth and out- 
stretched arms, he passed through a glass 
door without opening it. This bear proved 
to be more dangerous when dead than 
when alive. 

Under Canada’s unemployment relief 
scheme, a scenic highway was being con- 
structed through the same district. Grizz- 
lies were seen near where the men were 
working. At night they prowled around 
the camps. and (Continued on page 63) 









Many question the policy of attempting 
to raise wild ducks in semi-captivity 





Barnyard puddle ducks 


= ESTORATION? Heck! They 

could do it easy if the Govern- 

ment would make all the gun 

clubs raise as many ducks as 
they shoot. Why, it’s easy to raise ducks! 
Down at our club our callers are nesting 
all over the place, and each season we 
give away two or three hundred to the 
clubs around us that don’t keep their live 
decoys from one season to another. Now, 
if we just turned those birds loose and 
all the other clubs did the same thing, 
it wouldn’t be any time until the country 
would be full of ducks.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

Some restoration enthusiasts even go 
so far as to urge that the Federal Govern- 
ment establish “duck hatcheries,” fol- 
lowing the precedent of the many Gov- 
ernment-owned fish hatcheries that are 
operated to aid in maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of food and game fishes. At 
such hatcheries, it is proposed, large 
numbers of eggs would be hatched in 
incubators, and the ducklings, when 
sufficiently grown, would be liberated in 
depleted waterfowl areas. This idea has 
already taken a strong hold among the 
membership of some ducking clubs who 
sincerely believe that they can help the 
cause in this way. 

Viewed in its broadest sense, the 
proposition seems to have much merit 
and so should be examined through the 
cold, eagle eye of science. 

Unfortunately, the bird that all these 
protagonists of artificial production of 
ducks have in mind is the common green- 
headed mallard. Sure thing! They will 
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breed in captivity. There is no question 
about this phase of the problem. As a 
matter of fact. it is more of an art to keep 
them from breeding. But (important 
word in this business of conservation! ) 
while our wise old mallard of the marshes 
is a wary bird, usually with a “college 
degree” concerning hunters and their 
ways, he is also thoroughly appreciative 
of the benefits of our effete civilization. 
In fact, a few weeks of captivity have 
him and his better half so completely 
sold on the easy life that they almost 
invariably refuse to seek again the free- 
dom, with attendant hazards, of the wide 
open spaces. In short, the wild mallard 
soon degenerates into a fat, lazy, barn- 
yard “puddle duck.” And, worst of all. 
his multitudinous offspring are hatched 
that way. 

No, indeed! There would be no diffi- 
culty in hatching and rearing mallards by 
the thousands; but surely the Ameri- 
can wildfowler has not also degenerated 
to the point where, in order to get birds 
to shoot, he is willing to prostitute his 
marksmanship with targets that would 
rather swim or waddle than fly. 

To be sure, some hand-reared mallards 
will fly. Absolutely! Once around the 
pond (if it isn’t too big) each morning 
before breakfast, at a speed that makes 
them proper targets for Junior’s .22 or 
for a bow and arrow. There may be a 
hand-reared mallard that has retained the 
wild, racy characteristics of his wild- 
reared brethren, but it has not been my 
privilege to see one of these birds, and 
I mildly suspect that if a producer ad- 


the clumsy kin of the mallard—so often used by duck clubs for decoys 


vances such claims, said producer has 
long been absent from a blind in the 
marshes when the late flight of Northern 
mallards is on its way south. 

There is, however, a still more im- 
portant reason why hand-reared mallards, 
as at present produced, are unsatisfactory 
for restocking purposes: namely, their 
poor survival rate. Thousands of these 
birds have already been liberated in the 
marshlands of the country by public- 
spirited sportsmen or organizations who 
sincerely believed that they were return- 
ing to the wild at least a part of what 
they had taken. The only way we have of 
learning the success or failure of such 
liberations is by marking the birds with 
numbered bands, and this has been done 
on a fairly large scale. While the evidence 
is not final, it points very strongly to the 
conclusion that the mallard, as at present 
artificially produced, represents a pure 
waste of time and money if the birds are 
intended for restocking purposes. 

Here is the evidence: 


ROM its banding operations with 

wild-caught waterfowl, which have 
been continuous since 1920 and which 
have resulted in the banding of more 
than 150,000 ducks, the Biological Sur- 
vey has recorded an average recapture of 
12 to 13 percent during the first season, 
and a cumulative recovery over a period 
of years of 20 to 25 per cent. These 
percentages have been maintained very 
closely season after season, regardless of 
species or places of banding. At least fifty 
stations for the trapping and banding of 
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DUCKS! 


waterfowl have been or still are in regu- 
lar operation, from Alaska, Saskatche- 
wan, Ontario and Maine south to Texas, 
Louisiana and Georgia, and from British 
Columbia and California east to Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland and South Carolina. 
The extent of these activities warrants 
confidence in the dependability of the 
recovery percentages recorded. 


LONG with the thousands of wild- 
caught mallards, there also have 
been more than 3,000 that were artificial- 
ly raised, marked with Biological Survey 
bands, and liberated in waterfowl 
marshes by state game farms, sportsmen’s 
organizations and public-spirited indi- 
viduals. Applying the 12 per cent “ex- 
pectancy” figures to these birds, it would 
seem that we should be justified in ex- 
pecting return records during the first 
year to the number of about 420, and that 
eventually between 700 and 875 (20 to 
25 per cent) would be reported. Actual- 
ly, however, only 52 of these birds have 
been subsequently reported—a_percent- 
age of recovery of about 11% per cent. 
This is lower than that obtained from 
Many species of non-game song birds. 

A representative case concerns two 
lots of mallards produced on a large 
game farm in eastern Pennsylvania, 
where 800 of these ducks were banded 
and released in 1930, and 1,500 in 1931. 
From a similar total of 2,300 wild- 
trapped mallards, first-season recovery 
records to the number of at least 275 
could confidently be expected, and ulti- 
mately about 600 should be reported. The 


A fairly good type of bird. Note the trim, racy lines. The wild mallard stands on an even keel, or breast down 


fact is, however, that only 29 of these 
hand-reared mallards have been reported, 
and 21 of these were taken within a 
radius of one hundred miles from the 
point of release. This indicates almost 
complete localization, although among 
the remaining 8 birds there were indi- 
viduals that traveled north as far as 
Quebec and New Brunswick, and into 
the interior to Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Kansas. 

Another lot of 231 ma#lards, reared and 
liberated on Long Island, New York, pro- 
duced only 2 recovery records, both local, 
as against the 25 or more that typically 
would have resulted from the same num- 
ber of wild-caught ducks. A third lot of 
519 mallards raised at a Connecticut 
state game farm yielded only 20 records, 
instead of the expected 60 or more. This 
vas, nevertheless, an unusually high per- 
centage for hand-reared mallards. A 
fourth lot of 506 from a California state 
game farm produced just one recovery 
record, as against at least 60 that would 
have been reported from that number of 
wild-caught birds. 

All right. If they don’t get shot, what 
becomes of them? The reader’s guess is 
as good as the writer’s, but here are at 
least two ideas worth considering. 

First, it is possible that because of 
their semi-domestication they are living 
lives of indolence in the marshes, refus- 
ing to migrate cr to fly for the hunter; 
or, second, it may be that, being un- 
trained in the rigors of natural environ- 
ments and being suddenly thrown solely 
on their own resources, they are unable 
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to cope with living conditions and suc- 
cumb rapidly to the elements and to 
natural enemies. 

If the first guess should prove correct, 
then there is a possibility that the off- 
spring may be an asset to our supply of 
game. To me, this possibility is the only 
justification for any more fooling around 
with artificially reared mallards, and we 
won't know whether or not there is any- 
thing to this idea until somebody catches 
up a lot of the young from hand-reared 
but liberated parents and bands them and 
someone subsequently recaptures these 
young well mixed in with wild stock. The 
New York Department of Conservation 
is now conducting a large-scale experi- 
ment along these lines that should throw 
light on this problem. 

One more idea regarding this mallard 
business, for the benefit of those “die- 
hards” who insist on doing some more 
experimenting: When you release your 
birds, separate the males and females and 
release them as far apart as possible. It 
will improve your chances. Also, be sure 
that they are all marked with Biological 
Survey bands so you can find out just 
what good, if any, you may have done. 


ITH the shattering of our illusions 

of multitudes of hand-reared mal- 
lards flying back and forth from the land 
of the midnight sun, the question “What 
can we do?” is an appropriate one. For- 
tunately, for those individuals and or- 
ganizations within the natural breeding 
range of certain species, there appears to 
be a real field (Continued on page 63) 
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HE will of old man Larsen 
had been read the day before, 
and it was learned that he 
had left his holdings on Buckle 
Lake, which we had always referred 
to as Larsen’s Timber, to the state. 
One of the provisions was that the 
area, a little over four thousand acres 
in all, was to be dedicated and ad- 
ministered as a state park. As soon as 
word reached the Chamber of Com- 
merce a deal of buzzing might have 
been heard. 

Ralph, the secretary, was all in a 
lather of enthusiasm, and got his 
board of directors together and 
planned a trip out there early in the 
morning. 

“T'll get hold of the Old Warden,” 
he told them. “He knows every tree 
on the place and can take us in the 
easiest way.” 

That’s how it happened that eight 
of the town’s leading boosters walked 
single file along an old trail in the 
early sunlight, which dappled through 
the forest canopy. It was late June. 
Birds abounded. The weather being 
cool, neither flies nor mosquitoes 
were in evidence. 

The morning was still and peaceful, 
and Ralph’s voice sounded large as he 
talked enthusiastically. 

“We'll get after the State Parks 
Department as soon as we know what 
we have to talk about,” he said. 
“They simply can’t refuse to develop 
a property like this! Road construc- 
tion shouldn't be too expensive in 
here, and I’m betting they can get a 
CCC camp to do the work. 

“What a place itll be!” he con- 
tinued. “Good, wide roads all through 
this timber, and a big auto camp on 
the lake shore with a bath house and 
pavilion and all. Boy, it’s going to 
draw tourists like honey draws flies! 
Why, I'd like to bet—” 

He broke off as the Old Warden 
stopped abruptly, peering at a small 
bird on a branch just 
above him. 

“What’s that? 
Something unusual?” 
asked Jordan, the pres- 
ident of the Chamber 
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“Secretary Ickes is all 

out of patience with 

folks whose idea of en- 

joyin’ nature is at sixty 

miles an hour on a 
hard road” 


The 1dWirden 


It is time we put a stop to “‘improving”’ 
the outdoors 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Mr. Jordan. A warbler—a black-throat- 
ed green. Hear him sing? Nice little bird. 
Lots of ‘em here.” 

He went on then, and Ralph resumed 
his talk, breaking off again when once 
more their guide halted, this time on a 
ridge above a little lake. He stopped 
and removed his hat and bowed his 
head. 

“What now?” someone asked. 

“Mounds,” he answered with his 
slow smile. “I always stop and salute 
when I pass. Some old redskin that 
maybe felt about woods and lakes and 
things the way I do is buried there.” 

“Where?” 

“There. See?” He indicated the 
mound with a gesture, making it stand 
out for their unaccustomed eyes, despite 
the sturdy trees which had rooted in 
the tomb. 

“That's funny. I'd never have noticed 
that,” Jordan laughed. “Lots of things 
a man don’t notice unless— Now what 
bird is that?” 

“The red one? Scarlet tanager. Lots 
of them, too.” 

Once more they went on, the secre- 
tary’s enthusiasm infecting his direc- 
tors until, at times, three or four were 
talking at once. They only stopped 
when the Old Warden halted and called 
attention to a detail, or when some- 
thing striking caught their eye, such as 
the patch of showy ladyslipper, a vivid 
splash of pink in a low spot, a deer 
watching them from the head of a small 
ravine, or otter sign on the creek bank. 


HEY traversed the pine, a half 
section of noble white veterans 
spreading their ragged banners against 
the sky. They entered the hardwood, 
bright under the new canopy of maple 
and beech and birch leaves, dotted here 
and there by groups of towering hem- 
lock. They skirted an old beaver meadow 
and followed the swamp edge for a way, 
breathing air spiced by cedar and spruce. 
Finally they came out on the lake 
shore, with its beach of fine white sand 
and turquoise-blue water spreading be- 
fore them. Ralph took off his hat and 
waved it and whooped to vent his high 
spirits. 

“Think of it!” he cried. “Five thou- 
sand acres of that we've walked 
through! Four miles of shore-line, a lot 
of it just like this! Can’t you see ‘em 
coming in here by the thousands every 
summer?” 

The others nodded, eyes a bit bright 
at the thought of the gas and tires and 
food and what-not those thousands of 
tourists would buy in town. 
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The Old Warden had seated himself 
on a log embedded in the sand. He lis- 
tened to this talk and much more that 
followed. The truth is, he was as one 
apart from a group for the better part of 
half an hour. By then, their effervescence 
had spent itself and new ideas were not 
so readily being presented. They had, 
I might say, run down. 

It was Jordan who evidently noticed 
that their guide had had little to say. 
It was Jordan who provoked him to ex- 
pressing what went on in his mind. 

“How does all this sound to you, 
Warden?” he asked. “Don’t you think, 
with improvement, this has a chance of 
being the outstanding park in the state?” 


HE other did not reply for a mo- 

ment. He had been tugging at a 
splinter on the log and tore it free be- 
fore he gave evidence of having heard. 
Then he eyed the grain judiciously and 
slowly reached for his pocket knife. 

“The finest park?” he asked and 
looked up at the hardwoods against the 
sky. “In the whole state? It would make 
a daisy of a park,” he said, “but I’m 
wonderin’ if the kind of park you men 
have got in mind would be the best kind 
to have.” 

“What do you mean by that?” some- 
one asked. “A park is a park, isn’t it?” 

“Well, yes and no.” He smiled as he 
ran his knife along the splinter. ‘There 
are parks and parks, mostly the kind 
you all have got in mind. But I wonder 
— I’m just wonderin — 

“You see,” he confessed, “all fore- 
noon, all the way in, I've been thinkin’ 
about one time when I met old man 
Larsen in here. Just stumbled on him. 
He was just wanderin’ around, and I 
was out to see what I could see. It was 
in the pine, and he squinted up one nice 
stick and said it would scale two thou- 
sand feet easy. I asked him then did 
he plan to take some of it. He give me 
a funny look with his old blue eyes and 
shook his head. ‘No,’ he said. ‘No, I 
yust want to come yar to see vun place 
like God left um, not like us loggers 
left um.’ ” 

He curled off another shaving and 
glanced around at them 

“Kind of an ignorant old cuss, Larsen 
was. Just smart enough to make four or 
five million out of loggin’. He didn’t 
have many words, either, but he felt a 
lot of things right strong. I’d say when 
he made that will and left this to the 
state for a park that he said park be- 
cause he was short on words. I don't 
think,” he said slowly, “that Larsen 
would be so spry in secondin’ most of 
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the motions I’ve heard made here.” “zal 
Ralph asked earnestly: “But— But ; 
what do you mean? What kind of a 
park would he like, then?” 
The Warden chuckled. “Want me 
to draw up specifications? You do? 


, < . . ° y ee 
Well, bein’ out here in this kind of aie + Ae 
a place, maybe I can get my cour- §& ee a 
age up like I couldn't in town. ae ‘agian 


“It’s somethin’ I've wondered and 
worried about for a long time, propo- 
sitions just like this,” he said. “And 
plenty other folks are worryin’ about 
it too, the country over. Specially 
since we got all this CCC labor in the 
woods. And I guess, after all, I’m 
glad we came out this mornin’ and 
that the things were brought to a 
head, you might say, amongst us— 
and while we're right here, right on 
the ground. Once I heard a school 
teacher -say the only way to get 
educated was to work from the 
known to the unknown.«.We know 
about this. It’s a startin’ place.” 

He pondered a brief interval, bal- 
ancing his knife on his palm. 

“We've kind of come to the partin’ 
of the ways,” he said. “All over 
America we have. Since Larsen’s will 
was read, we're right at those cross- 
roads in this country. As far as what 
wilderness we've got left goes, I 
mean. It seems to be in the air to 
improve everything, to develop 
everything; to slick everything up 
and make it just like. some other 
place we've seen and think is nice. 


OW, we've got one state park 
in this county. We've got a 
mess of ’em in this state. How 
many? Forty or fifty? I disremember, 
just. But most of ’em are like ours. 
Electric lights and runnin’ water and 
sanitary toilets and a store and a 
dance place and a bathin’ beach. And 
they're all full of folks all sum- 
mer, and noise and confusion. 
“The plans you've in mind, I 
take it, are to make this just like 
the rest of ’em, only maybe on / 
a bigger scale. Now, if you A 
do that, you'll spoil the last /b 
piece of natural forest we've 4 
got. Don’t look so pained, |S 
Ralph. Wait till I speak my |S 
piece. But it’s a fact, ain’t \ 
it? You'll spoil this timber J 
by makin’ it into just anoth- 
er park. I don’t care how { 
careful you lay out your j 
roads or regulate your traf- | 
fic; how slick and tidy (Con- 5) 


tinued on page 70) , >= =< 





Hes of the Brush Country 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


HAT game animal 

found north of Mexico 

is the rarest trophy? 

Which is the most 
difficult to bag? 

Many hunters of wide experi- 
ence would vote for the lordly 
mountain sheep. Others, perhaps, 
might favor the caribou, the 
moose, or the mountain goat. For 
my part, I shall throw all discre- 
tion to the winds and nominate 
the little Arizona whitetail. 

But you have never even heard 
of him? Well, he exists never- 
theless, and I intend to do what 
I can toward lifting the cloud of 
obscurity that surrounds this re- 
markable little animal. 

Except in the Southwest. 4 
where he is known and respected, 
too few sportsmen among the mil- 
lions in America are aware of his 
existence. I recall an incident that hap- 
pened several years ago in Chicago. At 
dinner one night I found myself seated 
beside an ardent sportsman who had 
hunted extensively. 

We began to talk about our favorite 
recreation, and presently I mentioned the 
Arizona whitetail. Except for larger ears. 
it looked like a Virginia whitetail, I told 
him, and it was so small that a hunter 
could easily carry a full-grown buck into 
camp over his shoulder. I also said that 
the antlers, even of an old buck, were 
seldom larger than a man’s two hands 
outspread in antler shape. But as I talked 
I could see that my acquaintance was 
skeptical. He ceased asking questions, 
and the light of unbelief grew in his eyes. 
Presently he intimated that I was telling 
him a tall one. 

“T consider myself a pretty well-in- 
formed sportsman,” he said, “but your 
deer is a new one to me.” 

Though I swore what I had said was 
the truth, he was still incredulous. 

The Arizona whitetail is probably the 
least-known big-game animal—if it really 
can be called “big game”—in the United 
States. When it is mentioned in the sport- 
ing magazines, it is simply called a white- 
tail, and readers generally infer that it 
is the Virginia whitetail of the Eastern 
States. But it is not a Virginia whitetail; 
these animals come only as far west as 
the eastern slope of the Rockies and the 
sandhill country of eastern New Mexico. 
The Arizona whitetail, on the other hand, 
is a Mexican species that simply spills 
over the border and is found only in 
southern Arizona and New Mexico and in 
a limited area of the Big Bend of Texas. 

For such a small animal he is overload- 
ed with names. Here in Arizona, where 
the true whitetail does not exist, he is 
simply called “whitetail” to distinguish 
him from the big mule deer, which is 
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set of bigger-than-average whitetail antlers com- 
pared with those of a large mule deer. Both sets are 


typical of the species 


sometimes incorrectly called “blacktail.” 
In Texas, where most hunters know the 
true Virginia deer, he is called the “fan- 
tail,” since his tail is very large as com- 
pared with his body. Hunters of a scien- 
tific turn of mind call him the Coues deer 
or the Sonora whitetail. 

Whatever he is called, he is a grand 
game animal. His little head is filled with 
brains, and his tiny body possesses speed 
and stamina. His queer little antlers are ex- 
actly like those of the big Virginia white- 
tail done in miniature, and they make a 
pretty and interesting trophy. To show 
how small the antlers are, it is a favorite 
trick of Southwestern taxidermists to 
mount horns from young whitetails on 
jack-rabbits. The effect is incongruous, 
but the horns are not out of proportion. 

The coat of the little deer is a smooth 
sleek gray, much bluer than the winter 
coat of the mule deer. Unlike both the 
mule and the Virginia deer, the mature 
animals do not change to a summer coat 
of red. 

The fawns are red spotted with white, 
like all North American deer, and they 
are also red during their second sum- 
mer. When they reach maturity, how- 
ever, they stay gray the year round. Their 
tails are very long, and white on the under 
side. All too often the hunter sees nothing 
else as they disappear in the brush. 


HEIR bodies are beautifully and 

delicately built, and even the old 
bucks never attain the chunky outlines 
found in big mule deer. Truly, with their 
quick graceful movements and their slim 
bodies, they are the elves of the deer 
family. 

In Mexico these deer are found clear 
down into the deserts and brushy low- 
lands, but in the United States their type 
country is on the very tops of the high 
desert ranges, such as the Grahams, the 


Santa Catalinas and Santa Ritas 
in Arizona, and the Chisos Moun- 
tains near the Mexican border in 
the Big Bend of Texas. Here the 
country is rough and brushy, 
broken by draws and cafons. 
Still-hunting is extremely diffi- 
cult, as the rocks and the oak and 
manzanita chaparral make quiet 
going next to impossible. 

Mule deer are also found in the 
same general location, but the 
ranges of the two species seldom 
overlap, the mules being found 
lower down, along the more open 
slopes. Because of this fact, a 
tradition exists among the na- 
tives that the little whitetails run 
the big mules out of any country 
they take a fancy to. I consider 
this only a folk-tale. The differ- 
ence in habits of the two species 
accounts for their different ranges. 

The little whitetails are not nearly so 
migratory as their cousins the mule deer. 
Almost always they can get into coun- 
try comparatively free of snow by going 
to south slopes of the ranges; so their 
winter and sumimer ranges are never very 
far apart. However, in the Mogollons of 
New Mexico and the Blues of Arizona, 
where for some reason they are found in 
what would ordinarily be considered 
typical mule-deer country, they move 
into the cedar and pinon forests when 
the snows lie deep. During the summer 
they seem to be solitary, but when win- 
ter comes they bunch up. Several times 
I have seen herds of twenty-five or thirty, 
and once I saw almost a hundred of the 
beautiful animals in one bunch. 


ECAUSE of their habit of seeking 

the wildest, most inaccessible coun- 
try they can find, whitetails are hard to 
hunt. In fact, I should say that they are 
even harder to hunt than desert bighorn 
sheep. 

But hunting these little animals has its 
compensations. For one thing, you will 
get plenty of exercise, and it is impos- 
sible to go after them unless you are in 
good condition. You do not walk—you 
climb. Before you get into whitetail 
country, you have to climb two or three 
thousand feet above your camp. All day 
you must go up hill and down, out of one 
cafion into another, across one ridge to 
a saddle, then up another ridge. You 
must constantly strive to go silently, you 
must watch the wind, and you must 
keep everlastingly on the alert for a van- 
ishing flag or a sudden thump or rustle 
which says a deer is near. 

Then, when your efforts have been 
crowned with success and your buck }s 
down, you face the problem of getting 
him to camp. He will be small. Probably 
he will weigh no more than eighty pounds 
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Hunting the smallest 

of the white-tailed 

deer—native of the 
Southwest 


dressed. If he weighs a hundred, he 
is a monster of his kind. But carry- 
ing even an 80-pound buck down 
from a mountain peak and man- 
aging a rifle and perhaps a camera 
and a canteen at the same time is 
no task for a weakling. If you don't 
believe me, try it! 

Then, too, the Arizona whitetail 
hunter must work on the top of the 
world, with only the buzzards and 
the incredibly blue sky above him. 
Below he sees a lovely panorama 
of mauve and violet desert spotted 
with silver tanks where cattle water. 
with brown threads of dry arroyos, 
and with the distant purple upthrust 
of other desert ranges. When he 
pursues the little whitetails, he be- 
comes a creature of the upper air 
like an eagle or a hawk. 


S I look back over twenty years 

of hunting my pursuit of these 
dwarf deer stands out pleasantly. 
I can remember sunny October and 
November days alone on the very 
top of a rugged desert range, poking 
cautiously through the chaparral. 
watching the wind, trying to be 
quiet, pausing now and then to ad- 
mire the beauty of the desert below 


It is no job to carry home a mature buck 


me. I can remember lunches eaten by 
some tiny mountain spring with the mys- 
tery of lofty wilderness all about. Sud- 
denly the chaparral spouts deer. A half 
dozen bucks, deciding the jig is up, dash 
for safety. 

_ Then comes quick, hot action. A buck 
is down. For a moment I pause to admire 
his sleek beauty. I remember, too, long 
painful scrambles back to camp with a 
dead deer on my shoulder. But these are 
labors of love. I’d much rather come 
down a mountain burdened by a trophy 
than empty-handed. 







































Elves of the Brush Country 


_” 


_ 

Usually the hunter who bags an Ari- 
zona whitetail earns him, but some, of 
course, are killed by the sheerest luck. 
Two of the several I have killed came 
by this route. 

Once when I was living in Texas, I 
found a spur of the Chisos range where 
the very rare Mearns’ quail existed in 
considerable numbers. Now, wherever 
you find the Mearns’ quail you also 
stand.a good chance of running across 
the little whitetails. 

The reverse is also true—as a mat- 
ter of fact, I had run across the quail 
while hunting for deer. So after two days 
of whitetail hunting, during which I had 
seen nothing but does and fawns. I de- 
cided to iurn my deer hunt into a 
quail hunt and left camp with a 20- 
gauge double instead of my rifle. 

After an hour of climbing I was on 
the high, lonely ridge covered with 
pion, cedar and yucca, where I had 
seen the quail. Before long I had a covey 
scattered and lying close. Leisurely I 
tramped around, kicking birds out from 
beneath my feet, waiting until they had 
flown twenty yards or so, then letting 
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The largest buck of the species that the author ever heard of—112 pounds dressed 


them have the open barrel. I had hunted 
a half hour and had killed five or six 
birds. 

Then I kicked one up that had hid- 
den under the leaves of a yucca. He 
flew straight away, and when he was 
directly over a patch of chaparral I let 
him have it. He crumpled in mid-air and 
dropped straight into the brush. The 
moment he hit, a whitetail buck jumped 
out of that little brush patch. Despite 
my astonishment, I automatically gave 
him the full-choke barrel. At twenty 
yards the charge penetrated to his heart, 
and I came down the mountain that day 
with the rarest deer and a mess of the 
rarest game birds in the United States. 
Such is luck—a quail with one barrel 
and a deer with the other! 


Y other “easy” deer came my way 
while I was a student at the 
University of Arizona in Tucson. It was 
the first whitetail I had shot in Arizona. 
though I had killed several in Mexico 
previously. When the deer season opened 
and bucks began to appear in Tucson on 
the running-boards of automobiles, I was 
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overcome by a strange fever. I could 
not study, and my classes no longer in- 
terested me; so I borrowed a rifle and 
talked a girl who had a car into going 
deer hunting. The young lady was from 
the East and had never seen a wild deer, 
but she agreed to furnish transportation. 

We followed a dim road into one of the 
cafions on the south slope of the Santa 
Catalinas, parked the car, and climbed 
out of the cafion. After we had walked 
about fifty yards a buck ran out ahead 
of us and started straight up the moun- 
tain. One shot from the .30-30 I carried 
clipped his back-bone as neatly as if I 
had done it with an ax. 

As we walked up to the animal my 
mouth hung open with astonishment. 
The young lady, however, took the whole 
business as a matter of course. “This is 
fun,” she said; “let’s run out and shoot 
another deer one of these days.” 

I did not have the heart to disillusion 
her. 

But those two bucks were rare ex- 
ceptions. The others I have killed in the 
United States came only as a result of 
long, patient hunting. These little deer 
know all the tricks of the trade. If they 
hear you or catch your wind, they will 
sneak quietly away, leaving only their 
tracks and their warm beds to tell of 
their presence. If you catch them in an 
awkward location and they think you do 
not know they’re about, 
they'll lie so close you 
can almost step upon 
them before they move. 

Now I am paying all 
these compliments to 
the deer of the Ameri- 
can Southwest, and not 
to those found in Mex- 
ico. South of the line, 
in isolated parts of the 
Sierra Madres where 
they are seldom hunted, 
I have seen them not a 
great deal more wary 
than cattle. Native 
-Mexicans seldom hunt, 
as ammunition is ex- 
pensive and the poli- 
ticos do all they can 
to discourage the own- 
ership of weapons, be- 
cause the prospect of 
an armed citizenry gives 
them the jitters. 

Even in Mexico, how- 
ever, the deer learn 
quickly. Once I went with a large party 
into the mountains from Chihuahua City 
and packed back far from the beaten 
trail. The first couple of days we hunted 
the deer practically came up to be shot, 
so curious were they. But from then on 
it was a different story. It did not take 
them long to decide that white men were 
another order of beings from the un- 
armed pelados they were used to. We 
saw plenty of bucks every day, but usual- 
ly they were out of sight in an instant 
with a flash of their great white tails. 

These deer are far more difficult to 
kill than the Mexican bighorn—once the 
hunter gets into bighorn country—just 
as any skulker and hider is harder to get 
than an animal which trusts to its eyes 
and speed. Neither antelope nor sheep 
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are a tough proposition for a cool, sci- 
entific shot armed with a long-range rifle 
of the .30-06 or .270 type. Skulking is 
as instinctive to the whitetail as swim- 
ming is to a fish. 

Once in Texas I caught a tiny spike 
buck that couldn’t have weighed more 
than forty-five or fifty pounds on a 
somewhat barren hillside, where he had 
been driven from his beloved brush by 
gang hunters on the mountain-top above. 
He was hidden in a little patch of chapar- 
ral not much bigger than he was. When 
I was twenty feet away, he flushed like 
a quail and dashed up the hill to another 
patch like the one he had left. 


AVING nothing better to do, I fol- 

lowed him, finally bringing him 
into the open with a shower of stones. 
Again he sought sanctuary—and again. 
Finally, deciding he could not hide from 
me, he went over a ridge into a brushy 
cahon that was more to his liking, and 
I went about the more serious business 
of trying to find one of his full-grown 
relatives. 

On another occasion I spent a cold, 
damp morning playing hide-and-seek with 
a large bunch of whitetails—does, fawns 
and bucks—on the brushy top of a mesa. 
In spite of recent rains I could not move 
quietly enough to surprise the deer. I 
could hear them slipping away occasion- 


Next Month 


a REY BULL RAMS,” by Talbott Fre- 
mont. Over Wyoming peaks after 
mountain sheep. 


“SOMETHING ABOUT WATERFOWL,” 
by H. L. Betten. The first of a series that 
every duck shooter will wish to read. 


‘‘PUPPIES, INC.,’’ by Havilah Babcock. 
All bird-dog men and others will approve hunt them. With the 
of this one. 


‘“‘SHARPTAILS OF THE PRAIRIES,’’ by 
Raymond J. Roark. A delightful story of 
sport with the scattergun. 


ally, and I’m sure they knew exactly 
where I was every minute. Now and 
then I saw a brief flash of their “fans.” 

Along toward noon I had worked them 
out on a narrow point. The brush was 
somewhat thinner there, and I hoped to 
get a shot. But here they showed their 
intelligence. Instead of continuing their 
hiding game, they ran down the very 
steep talus slope and eluded me. I was 
tangled up in chaparral as high as my 
head and did not realize they had gone 
until I got to the mesa’s edge and saw 
them disappearing into a patch of brush 
across on the opposite slope. I sat down, 
cursing roundly, and lit a cigarette. 

Just then a cow-hand, who was also 
hunting deer, appeared around a point 
below me and rode directly for the brush 


where the deer were hidden. Fifty yards 
from it he stopped, dismounted and 
prepared to eat his lunch. For a half 
hour he lolled on the ground, eating. All 
the time thirty deer were within fifty 
yards of him, but he did not suspect it. 
The deer never moved. After he had 
finished his lunch, he mounted and rode 
back from where he had come. 

This particular tale has a happy end- 
ing. I made a laborious circuit, came 
up behind the bunch, ran them out of 
the brush into the open and shot the 
largest whitetail buck I have ever seen. 
He weighed 102 pounds dressed. I still 
have his horns, and they appear in the 
illustration on page 38 contrasted with 
those of a large mule deer. 

One interesting aspect of these little 
whitetails is the fact that on occasion 
they breed with the mule deer and give 
rise to that interesting hybrid which for 
a long time puzzled zodlogists, who 
called it the “Crook blacktail.” One 
specimen was taken in the Dog Moun- 
tains of New Mexico and another on 
Bill Williams Mountain near Williams, 
Arizona. Both specimens were almost 
perfect combinations of their parents, 
and they more nearly resembled the 
Columbian blacktail than either. 

If I were to pick the game animal best 
fitted to survive unrestricted hunting, I’d 
take the Arizona whitetail. His brains, his 
wariness, the type of 
country he inhabits—all 
combine in making him 
the most difficult of all 
deer to kill. The little 
fellows are prolific, the 
does having two fawns 
a season. In Arizona 
and New Mexico the 
herds are increasing. 


N the southern Ari- 
zona mountains they 
have held their own in 
spite of the fact that 
the whole population 
turns out every fall to 


brush full of hunters 
and their range narrow 
and limited, they hardly 
know which way toturn, 
and in spite of their 
brains and craft many 
are killed. In fact, about 
the surest way to get a 
buck is to pick a runway 
and let the other fellow drive one over you. 
But I don’t hunt that way. I crave action. 

Every time I go to southern Arizona I 
hear this lament: “The bucks are all 
killed off. All I see are does and fawns.” 
But when my friends tell me that old 
story, I shake my head and chuckle softly 
to myself. I know these crafty little fel- 
lows, and I realize that the wise old bucks 
are on the highest peaks, in the most in- 
accessible cafions and in the thickest 
brush. When the madness of the hunters 
moon is over and men once more leave 
them alone in their mountains, they will 
come forth to battle for their does and to 
beget young which will continue to lend 
mystery and enchantment to the high tim- 
bered ranges that rise sharply from the 
somber desert. 
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RECORD FISH 


The three top striped bass in the 1934 Fishing Contest weighed 54, 53 and 51 pounds 


HE surf-caster’s king-pin along 

the northern half of the Atlantic 

seaboard is unquestionably the 

striped bass. Especially is : this 
the case because that other great bat- 
tler, the channel bass, rarely makes his 
appearance along the Jersey coast—at 
least not in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant any sizable turnout of surf anglers. 
Within recent years, most of the prize- 
winning stripers have come from either 
Rhode Island or Massachusetts. I have 
often wondered why it is that a bass 
from Montauk, Long Island, doesn’t 
make the grade, but we haven’t had one 
from there in years. Right down below 
Montauk Light is one of the finest 
striped-bass fishing grounds that I know. 

Up to a few years ago, some California 
stripers would win prizes almost annu- 
ally. Due to unrestricted commercial 
fishing, however, sport with the Califor- 
nia striper is not what it used to be. 
Now that the Cronin-Fisher-Andreas Bill 
has been passed, we may look for an 
early return of this grand fish to Califor- 
nia waters. The story of the fight waged 
by the Associated Sportsmen of Califor- 
nia to protect this fish from commercial 
interests is one of the high-lights of con- 
servation history. We are delighted to 
say that the fish which won Fifth Prize 
in the Striped Bass Class of the 1934 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest 
hailed from California. It weighed 49 
pounds 3 ounces. This is the first Pacific 
striper to have won a prize in our Con- 
test in several years. 

First on the list in the Striped Bass 
Class of the 1934 Prize Fishing Contest 
is Leon A. Murphy. He accounted for a 
54-pounder, right off Beavertail Light, 
Jamestown, Rhode Island. The fish was 
caught on July 28, and measured 48 
inches in length and 30 inches in girth. 
The tackle consisted of a Vom Hofe 
lancewood rod, a Pflueger reel and an 
Ashaway Cuttyhunk line. The bait that 
did the trick was a green crab. Mr. Mur- 
phy writes us as follows: 


“THE morning of July 28 was dark and 
; overcast; so I decided to go black 
fishing at Beavertail Point, Jamestown. I 
arrived there about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and after fishing for a short 
while I succeeded in landing seven nice 
blackfish. Suddenly they stopped biting, 
and a school of either herring or mullet 
attracted my attention. From past ex- 
perience, I knew. that there must be 
some worth-while game fish among them. 

“I selected a large green crab, the 
same as I used two years previous when 
I was fortunate enough to land a 35- 
pound striper. I took the shell and legs 
off the crab, and put half of the crab 
on each of the two hooks. The hooks. 


By SETH BRIGGS 
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Leon Murphy took First Prize 
with this 54-pounder, and Albert 
Brown won Second and Third 
Prizes with a 53- and a 51-pounder 


by the way, were No. 4 Virginia 
long-shank Mustad hooks. Then I 
cast right among a school of bait 
fish. My hook had hardly struck 
the water when I felt a tug on my 
line. I set the hook, and the fish 
went off in a mad rush—he took 
out about 300 feet of line before 
I was able to turn him. Now he 
headed toward shore for about 
150 feet, and then ran out another 
75 feet of line. I kept track of 
the number of runs. There were 
seven before I had the fish where I 
thought I could get hold of him. 

“After about an hour’s battle, I waded 
into the water, took my fish by the gills 
and lifted him onto the rocks.” 

Albert T. Brown caught two bass 
which weighed 53 and 51 pounds, respec- 
tively, thereby winning both the Second 


and Third Prizes. These fish were caught 
off Brant Rock, Massachusetts. The 
larger of the two measured 48 inches in 
length and 26 inches in girth, and the 
other 47'% inches in length and 2534 
inches in girth. Both were caught on 
June 21, 1934, on seaworm bait. 

“Accompanied by my wife, I motored 
to Brant Rock on the afternoon of June 
21, from my home in Hingham, which 
is about a 30-minute ride,” writes Mr. 
Brown. “Arriving at our destination at 
about 4:30 P. M., and finding conditions 
ideal for surf casting, I decided to try 
my luck, as I had known for some time 
that stripers were in the vicinity. About 
5 P. M., I hooked my first bass. On his 
initial run he tore off about 400 feet of 
line without stopping. At this point, Mrs. 
Brown became so excited that she drop- 
ped her rod on the beach and rushed 
over to watch me play my fish. I scrap- 
ped with this bass for at least half an 
hour, and during this time he jumped 
clear of the water four separate times 
in an effort to dislodge the hook. 


“*AT the end of about three-quarters of 
an hour he began to tire, and I start- 
ed to work him close to shore. As I had 
no gaff with me, I had to bring him 
near enough for me to get into the water 
and pull him ashore. This I finally did, 
without a great deal of difficulty. 
“Now I was all steamed up; so I im- 


mediately baited my hook and tried 
again. It was barely five minutes before I 
hooked another fish that took out all of 
the line despite my efforts to stop him. 
He kept right on going, straightened out 
my hook and broke away. 

“I rigged up again, but it was not 
until 7:15 that (Continued on page 72) 
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1935-36 GAME LAWS 


Compiled and copyrighted by Field & Stream 


Seasons, bag limits and license regulations. THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. The term “rabbit"’ includes hare: 
“quail,"’ the bird known as “‘partridge”’ in the South; ‘‘grouse’’ includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (known as : 
ridge”’ in the North and ‘‘pheasant”’ in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan and sage yo 
**Pheasant”’ is restricted to Old World pheasants. PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from state game commissioners the full text of game laws 
in states where hunting is contemplated, as many states give commissions discretionary power to change laws without notice. 


UNITED STATES 
Big Game and Upland Game 
















































































































































































, — LIMITS LICENSES AND | LIMITS LICENSES AND 
TATE AND SPECIES EASON ——— : STATE AND SPECIE SEASONS pinata vs 
asa saeaaneers Daily Poas’n sical TRANSPORTATION 4 |Daily)Poss'n|Season| TRANSPORTATION 
Alabama | | 
Deer Nov. 1-—Dec. 31 o 1 1 | 5 Res., state $3.00 Illinois 
Bear Nov. 1—Feb. 28 } “ "county 1.00 Deer No m season Resident $1.00 
Squirrel Oct. 1—Dec. 31+ 10 | 10 Non-resident 25.00 N—Nov. 10-Jan. 31 Non-resident 1 1530 
| Quail Nov. 20-Feb. 20 1S | 15 7 days 5.00 Rabbit C—Nov. 20-Jan. 31 | 15 
| Grouse Nov. 15—Dec. 15 25 Non-res. licensee , S—Nov. 25-Jan. 31 50 game birds or 
| Pheasant Nov. 15—Dec. 15 25 | | only may expe rt Squirrel Local seasons 10 20 animals may be 
Dec. 1-Dec. 31 1] 1 190. | game lawfu N—Nov. 10-Dec. 10 transported in 
Turkey Mar. 1—Apr. 10 | killed Quail ater. pet 12 36 personal posses. | 
—_—_ —_- — S—Nov. 25—Dec. sion. Rabbits law. 
Alaska , N-Nov. 10-Nov. 15 fully taken may 
Deer Sept. 20-Sept. 30t 3+ it it | Resident $1.00 Pheasant C-Nov. 20-Nov. 250 2 6 be imported Noy. 
Moose Sept. 1—Dec. 31 o | 1 | 1 Non-res., gen.50.00 S-Nov. 25-Nov. 30¢ 10-Feb. 5 
1 } +® 
Kear Sept. 1-June 20 2t 2t | ai “ "Small 10.00 Turkey, grouse No open season 
Caribou a Sa 
No. of Yukon No closed season Alien 100.00 Indi 
So. of Yukon Aug. 20—Dec. 31 2+ 2t at Non-res. licensee — Os te Resident sa 
Mountain goat Ang. 20—Dec. 31 2 2 may export game bY Pi ‘as | d 
Mountain sheep Aug. 20-Dec. 31 | 2¢ 2t 2t lawfully killed. $1 Rabbit Nov. 10-Jan. 10 10 20 Non-resident 15.50 
Grouse Sept. 1-Feb. 28 15 permit required Squirrel Local seasons . 0 3 | 
Ptarmigan Sept. 1-Feb. 28 25 tor each trophy _. 2 . 30 is | : | 
7 - —— 7 e Nov. ee 
Prairie chicken | Oct. 15-Nov. 1 5 
Arizona . c 
Deer Oct. 16-Nov. 15t 1 1 1 | Resident $2.50 sneneant Nov. 10-Nov. 14t "| 2 | 4 | . 
Bea Oct. 16-Nov. 15 1 1 1 | Non-res., gen.25.00 | | furkey No open season Unlawful to export 
k ik, sheep No open season a small 10.00 ungarian 7 5 any upland or big 
Rabbit Zone seasons \lien, gen. 75.00 partridge Nov. 10-Dec. 20 < 10 | | game 
Squirrel No open season * small 30.00 — ——----—— —_-— — 
Quail Jov. 1-Nov. 30 15 15 Non-res. licensee lowa 
Grouse, pheasant No open season may ship 1! day's Deer N aa 
* ? x o ag n season Resident $1.00 
Turkey Oct. 16-Nov. 15 2 2 2 _ — Rabbit . 15—-Feb. : 15 20 Non-resident 15.00 
— F ~ a Squirrel Sent: 1-Nov. 10 20 1S birds and ani- 
Pd es = See Quail, pheasant* mals may be 
Arkansas Prairie chicken No open season exported 
7 0-Jan. 1 2 2 2 Resident $1.10 ees ed ees | 
eg Dec. 20-Jan. 1 c | faa teckdent 44.48 aaa 
Elk No “rm neg Deer No open season | Res., state $3.00 
| Squirrel ) May 15—June 1: 8 Squirrel No open season |} “* county 1.00 
. § Oct. 1—Jan. ‘ . - Quail Nov. 20-Nov. 30 10 25 | Non-resident 7.00 
poe — 7 1 7 Grouse No open season 
sTouse c. i-Dec. 15 - " Pheasant * 2 days’ bag limit 
Prairie chicke Non-res. licensee > : ; a 
| phentant me No open season | may export not Prairie chicken Oct. 22—Oct. 23 5 10 may be exported 
- Apr. 1-Apr. 30 7 | > > > more than 2 days’ — 
Turkey Dec. 20-Jan. 1 , . limit in 1 week. Kentucky | 
Be: Nov. 11-Nov. 16 1 1 1 May Carry out | Deer No open season | Resident $1.00 
— } Dec. 20-Jan. 1 only 1 day's limit Rabbit Nov. 15-Dec. 31 | | Non-resident 10. 30 
— Ta Squirrel Aug. 1-Nov. 30 } 12 24 
California be Juail Nov. 24—Jan. 9 } 42 75 Lawfully killed 
Deer Local pageene J 2 Resident wy ro Grouse, pheas- | game may be ex- 
Kear Nov. 1—Dec. | ant, turkey N en seas | rt 
Rabbit Nov. 15—Dec. 31t 15 Non-resident 10.00 ee eee pertes 
Squirrel No open season Alien 25.00 ee | 
Quail Nov. 15—Dec. 31t 10 Pp Louisiana 
(rouse No open season Export of all : Nov. 1—Jan. 15 | 1 5 | Resident $1.00 
Pheasant Nov. 15—Nov. 20 2 2 2 protected game Kear Nov. 1-Jan. i i Yon-res., sea. 15.00 
rurkey No open season prohibited Rabbit Oct. 1-Mar. 1 “days 5.00 
— Squirrel Sept. 15—Jan. 15 10 120 ’ ay 
Colorado : : Quail Nov. 1-Feb. 15 } 15 120 | 2 days’ bag limit 
deer Oct. 12-Oct. 18 # 1 1 1 Resident, a $5.00 Chicken, pheas- may be legally 
Elk Oct. 12-Oct. 18t 1 1 1 a. small 2.00 ant, turkey No open season export 
Sheep, bear No open season Non-res., i f | i en 
Quail, turkey, | small 5.00 | 
ptarmigan No open se 7] Possession limit Maine 
Grouse Oct. es ct. 21 | 8 8 may be exported nll Local seasons 1 1 1 | Resident $1.15 
Prairie chicken Sept. 15 Oc t.1 8 8 under permit (25c Moo: Nov. 28-Nov. ; | 1 1 Non-res., big 15.15 
Pheasant No open seasont 2 $ per bird; $5 per ( ~d pan | | “ jr. SAS 
Sage hen Aug. 15—Aug. 20 8 8 deer). Importa- Bea Oct. 1-Nov. 30 * small 5.15 
tion permit, $1 Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 28t 4 8 ‘ “ jr. 3.45 
—_— —e Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 31 eo) 64 Moose 25.25 
Connecticut Quail, pheasant No open season | 
Deer No open se ason Resident $3.35 Grouse Oct. 1-Nov. 15 4 } 4 | Hares, 1 deer, 4 
Rabbit Nov. 2—Dec. 31 3 30 Non-resident 10.35 | | grouse, properly tag- 
Squirrel Oct. 20-Nov. 23 5 40 | | | ged, may be export- 
Quail Oct. 20-Nov. 23 $ 10 I-xportation, im- | ed under special per 
Pheasant Oct. 20-Nov. 23a | 2 15 portation, trans- | mit (50c). Importa 
Grouse Oct. 20-Nov. 23 2 15 portation permits tion license required 
Hungarian | required _ ak, ies 
partridge No open season be Maryland | 
Deleware Deer. Local seasons o" 1 1 i Res., state # 3 
Rabbit Nov. 15-Dee. 31 6 12 Resident $1.25 Rabbit Nov. 15-Dec. 31 oj} 12 | county 1830 
Squirrel Sept. 15—-Nov.1 6 12 on ree, »sea. 15.50 Souisrel jSept. 15-Oct. 15 10 20 | Non- res, +— 
; 5 s eo 
Pi Rete bek 0b | Saag 50) | oem | Wee ager st | ty | oo | | tundeaner sae 
P o : Pu -icen may ex- uai Nov. 15-Dec. 3 2 
— a | icone y Grouse Nov. 15—Dec. 31 2 4 6 2 ane lisnit may 
“ ——SE Pheasant Nov. 15-Dec. 31 o" | 2 4 6 be exported in 
Florida urkey Nov. 15-—Dec. 31 1 2 4 personal possession 
| Deer | Nov. 20-Dec. 31 1 2 2 Res., state $5.00 » a a a —- 
Squirrel Nov. 20-Feb. 15 15 30 1.00 ; | 
Quail Nov. 20-Feb. 15 Ss | # Non- res. sea. 25. 00 : [mene Since. aetnn. 2 1 ' + | mectaene $2.00 
Grouse, pheasant) No oe season | ) days 10.50 eer aCe ° H | 10.25 
, 5 | Rabbit Oct. 20-Feb. 15t 5 Non-resident 
lurkey Nov. 20-Feb. 15 5 | 2deer, 5 er per Squirrel Oct. 20-Nov. 20 3 | 15 
transported Quail Oct. 20-Nov. 20 | 4 | 20 | Game may beer: 
——— am . Grouse Oct. 20-Nov. 20 | 1 po if cari 
Georgia Pheasant Oct. 20-Nov. 20 openly 
Deer Nov. 15-Jan.5@ j{ 2 2 2 | Res., state $3.25 cians scincaseieiaichl 
Bear Nov. 20-Feb. } | = county she Michigan 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Jan. 1 15 on-res., st. Mic : : 
Quail Nov. 20—Mar. 1 | 1S 0 ls county 5.00 Deer, bear je Bat Sy 1 1 i Resident, t. big $2. 4 
, se c I pm seas rtation : 10 t. l-Jan. . 
 — —~Ley  y  e ) 2 | permissible in Rabbit IhaOct. 1S-Jan.3it | 5 | 10 | 50 | Non-res., big 2500 
turkey Nov. 20-Mar. 1 2 2 2 | i 10 <. 1-het, 10 ‘mall 5.00 
S- + J—Oct. ot. s : 
— Squirrel Lact. 15-Oct. 24 5 | 10 | 1S | Deer sind bear may 
——— ; ’ airie U-Oc -Oct. 12 | be impor 
Hawaii bar ay eae i et, iss Oct. 27 5 | 10 25 Non- sory —_ } 
“€ . 1-Oct. 31t Resident $5.00 sU gy oor season | transport | limi 
Quail Ce aguas 15 Non-res. 10.00 | | Pheasant | (L-Oct. 15-Oct. 27} 2 4 6 small game, 1 deer | 
Pheasant Nov. 1—Jan. 31f 3 25 Alien 25.00 Quail and turkey; No ¢ ope n season and 1 bear | 
ba eee) ee em 
Idaho | 
Deer, elk Local seasons 1 1 1 Resident $2.00 Minnesota* 2 F 
Moose No open season Non-res., big 50.00 Deer, bear Nov. 15—Nov. 25 ei 4 1 Resident, t. big © $ 
Bear Jan. 1—Dec. 31t 1 1 ie “smal is 00 Moose No comp pase Pe x i shits! 
Goat No open seasont lien Squirrel Oct. 15-Jan. 7 1 ‘on- wake 2b 
Sheep No open seasont | Big- ome a Quail, prairie | Non-res. song 28: | 
Quail Local seasons | 6 6 Law my. killed bis chicken No open seasont | re 
Grouse, pheasant) Local seasons 4 4 game, | day’s lim- Grouse Local seavons 6 12 | 18 Non-resident lice 
| Prairie chicken No open season it of game birds Pheasant Local seasons 3 6 18 see may export 
| Hun. partridge Local seasons 8 8 may be trans- lurkey No open season possession limit | 
Sage hen Aug. 10-Aug. 25¢ 4 ' ported in person | fo a ee 2 | 
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STATE AND srncies| SEASONS sioenigaiin ee STATE AND iin SEASON | LIMITS LICENSES AND 
Daily|Poss’n|Season| TRANSPORTATION } | Daily | Poss” a) Season TRANSPORTATION 
| watberate wheats 
[Mississippi : Oregon (cont.) | | | 
Deer Nov. 20- es sit 1 1 1 Res., state $3.25 Prairie chicken, | | Exportation permit 
ear “* county 1.25 sage hen, j required. Game 
Rabbit Fs = 10 Non-res.,st. 25.25 turkey | No open season | | must be tagged 
Squirrel Oct. 1-—Dec. Te % 24 * county 10.25 — ealieabainies +3 
| Quail Dec. 10-Feb. 20 12 20 rabbits, 16 ‘ Pennsylvania | 
| Grouse, pheasant bd squirrels, 30 quail, D 2-Dec. 11 ot 1 1 1 Resident $2.00 
| Turkey Apr. 1-Apr. 20 1 1 1 1 turkey may be need 12—Dec, 14 | Non-resident 15.00 | 
} exported Bear Dec. 5—Dec: 7 1 1 1) |)somin. or reciprocal | 
—_——_——_—|_—_—_———— o No open season | 
|Missourt Rabbit Nov. 1-Nov. 30 4t | 24t 
Deer Oct. 24-Oct. 266 1 1 1 Res., state $2.50 S jurrrel | Nov. 1 Nov. 30 6 20 
| Squirrel June 1-Nov, 4 10 county 1.00 Quail | Nov. 1-Nov,. 30 6 24 
Quail Nov. 10-De 10 15 “deer 50 (;rouse Nov. 1-Nov. 30 2 10 
Turkey Dec. 1-Dec 1 1 1 Non. res., deer 50.00 | Pheasant Nov. 1—Nov. 30 2 10 2 days’ limit may 
Grouse, prairie small 10.00 | lurkey | Nov. 1-Nov. 30+ 1 1 1 be exported 
j chicken, J 2 days’ bag limit i | —-'—- -—- — —_ = 
| pheasant No open season may be exported nner Island 
if carried openly Dee | No open season Resident $2.25 
— —_—_—o—— -_—_ Rabbit, squirrel | Nov. 1—Dee. 31 a oe sident 10.25 
Montana Quail | Nov. 1-Dee. 31 2.) Alie 15.25 
Deer | Oct. 15-Nov. 15t 1 1 1 Re sident, big $3.00 | | Grouse Nov. he ae 2 s 15 10 ‘wildfow! may be 
Elk Oct. 15—Nov. 15t ez 1 1 small 2.00} | Pheasant Nov. 1-—Dec. 31 st | exported. Impor- 
Goat, sheep Sept. 20-Oct. 201 1 1 1 Non. res., big 30.00 | tation by permit 
| Caribou No open season sma!l 10.00 } | only 
| Grouse aro 22-—Sept. 25 3 3 Alien, big 50.00 | a = 
| Quail, turkey No open season small 30.00 . . | 
| | iceuen a Non-res. licensee South Carolina | s 
‘ me nee Deer | Aug. 15-Jan. 1t 5 Re: S., State $3.10 
ndge, pheasant may legally ex- | | ; | a <_< + | ‘ 
Sage hen Aug. 4-Aug. 6 5 5 port season's Rabbit Sept. 1-Mar. 1 | s | county 1.10 
| ag . : . limi R Squirrel Sept. 1—Mar. If 15 | Non resident 15.25 
een | | ne Nov. 28-Mar. It 15 | 1 day's limit per 
| obtain permit, 50k Grouse | No open season | week may be ex 
a ee | Turkey | Nov. 28—Mar. It 2 20 ported 
Nebraska | — —— oan ee EE 
Deer | No open season | Resident $1.00 South Dakota 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Dec,. 31 10 10 Non-resident, eer Nov. 1-Nov. 20t 1 1 | ‘.-% Res., | rig $5.00 
Quail, grouse, | _ reciprocal ilk* Nov. 1-Nov. 20 1 1 | small 1.00 
prairie chicken, | Possession limit Antelope, sheep No open season | Non-res., big 25.00 
tur No open season may be shipped if | Quail | No open season | | | seg small 15.00 
Pheasant * No open seasont S 7 5 | tagged Grouse, prairie | | o 2 day 
+ —S| | _ chicken Sept. 26-Sept. 29 4 8 | upland game 5.00 
Nevada > Pheasant Local seasons it May export under 
Deer Oct. 6-Nov. 4t } 4 1 1 | Resident £2.50 permit 
Rabbit Nov. $-Dec. 31 | 5 5 Non-resident 40.08 _ ——--— SO a 
Quail Nov. 3-Nov. 17t 10 10 | Alien 00 lrennessee } | 
Pheasant No open seasont s | 3 leer a 00 Deer Dec. 1-Dec. 10t 3 1 1 | Resident $2 4K) 
Grouse Nov. 3 17t 3 | 3 1 day's limit may Rabbit | Nov. 25-Jan. 31 | | Non-resident 15.00 
Sage hen \ug. 11 Aug. 12t 10 | 10 be exported un Squirrel June 1—Dec. 31 10 | | 
| der permit Quail ov. 25—Jan. 31 is | | 
—_—_ —_—— — oe Grouse No open season | Non-res. heensee 
New Hampshire VPheasz amt No open seasont | | may export game 
deer Dec. 1—Dec. 15¢ 1 1 1 | Resident $2.00 ¢ Nov. 25-Jan. 31f 3 | carried openly 
Rabbit Oct. 1-Jan. 31 ez | Non-resident 15.15 ae eq“ -_—_—_— ———$$—_ —__ —____ 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Oet. 31 5 2 days’ limit up 
Quail No open season | land game may Nov. 16-Dec. 31t 2t 2t 2t | Resident 
— | ct. " Nov. ” ‘ ‘ | 25 pe capastnns Geet j Nove e Dec. 31 | 1 | 1 home co. none 
*heasant ov ov. 10 2 6 if taggec | a § Get. 1-Dee. 31 Resident $2.00 
_ — — Squirrel |} May I-Jusy 31 } 10 | 20 Non-res. or 
New Jersey - | Ouail lec. 1-Jan. 16t 12 slien 25.00 
Deer Dec. 17—Dec. 21 1 1 1 Resident $2.10 Grouse, pheasant No open season 
Rabbit, squirrel Nov. 10-Dec. 15 6 Non-resident 10.50 Prairie chicken Sept. 1-Sept. 4 10 10 10 25¢ exportation 
Quail Nov. 10-Dec. 15¢ 10 | Turkey Nov. 10-Deec. 31f ; permit required 
Grouse Nov. 10-Dec. 15t $ | Daily bag may be —_ — 
Pheasant Nov, 10-Dec. 15 } carried from Utah 
Turkey Nov. 10--Dec. 15 2 «0 state. 2 days’ Deer Oct. 20-Oct. 30T 1 1 1 | Res., male $2.00 
| limit per wee | Quail, grouse, | } “ boys and 
—_—————— | — | sage hen, } women 1.00 
New Mesico prairie chicken No open season | Non-res., big 15.00 
Deer, Oct. 25—Nov. 15t | 1 1 1 Res., gen. $4.50 | Pheasant ° a small 10.00 
Bear Oct. 1-Dec. 10 1 1 1 5: big 3.00 | Exp. under permit 
Mt. goat, } “ small 250 only 
mt. sheep No open season Non res — n. 30.25 —_—— ————- - 
Quail (cx. bob- 25.25 | Vermont 
white) Nov. 10-Dec. 10 12 12 ‘st = 10.25 | | Dee Nov. 21-Nov; 30t 1 1 1 Resident $1.00 
Grouse Oct. 1-Oct. 10 5 it tk permit 10.00 Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 31 4 4 | Non-resident 10.50 
Prairie chicken «No open season . Permits required Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 26 5 ie 
Vheasant Oct. 20-Oct. 21¢ 3 3 3 | toship bag limit Quail Sept. 15 Nov. : 4 1 deer and 1 day's 
Turkey Oct. 25—-Nov. 15¢ 2 big game, $1.50, | Crouse Oct. 1-Nov. “ 4 | 25 | bag limit may be 
Squirrel Oct. 25—Nov. 15 | 5 small game, 50c Vheasant Get. 3..3. 9, 32, 66, , 4 | exported under 
= = / SS a | 19, 24, 26, 30 license 
view York | SS 
Deer Oct. 15-Nov. 18¢t 7 | 1 1 1 | Resident $2.25 Virginia | 
Bear Oct. 15-Nov.15t | 1 1 4% deer 1.25| | Deer | Nov. 15—Dee. 314 toa |} 2 | Res., state $3.00 
Moose No ope n season | Non, resident 10.5¢ 2 Kear | Nov. 15—Dec. 31f | ae “county 1,00 
Rabbit Oct. 28-Jan. 31t 6 deer 10.5¢ ilk | Dee. 1-Dee. 3t 0’ 1 1 1 | Non-res, 15.00 
Squirrel Oct. 15-Nov. 15t 5 | Rabbit } Nov. 15—Jan. 31f 10 | 150 = lday 5.00 
Quail No open s Squirrel Sept. 1—Jan. 31f 0 | | 150 
Grouse Oct. 15—Nov 3 15 Quail Nov. 15—Jan. 31t / 435 | } 150 2 days’ limit may 
Vheasant } Oct. 28—-Nov . (rouse Nov. 15-De 3it 4 | 16 exported per 
Long Island ) Nov. 4-Nov 2 6 Vheasant Nov. 15-Dee. 31 4] |} 20 sonally; 1 day's 
Deer No open season | 1 bear, 1 deer, 1 Purkey Nov. 15-Jan. 31 2 i limit shipped 
Rabbit, squirrel Nov. 1-Dee. 31 |} day’s limit game Sh —— COC -—— 
Quail Nov. 1-Dee. 31 6 40 birds may be ex | Washington 
Grouse Nov. 1—Dee. 31 | 2 15 ported, accom Deer Oct. 20-Nov. It 1 i 1 Res., state S300 
Pheasant Nov. 1-Dec. 31 | 4 10 panied by permit | Beer Oct. 20-Nov. It 1 1 * county 1.50 
ae Se ee | Elk (6 counties Nov. 3—Nov. 15 1 1 | . 2) a 50 
N : 5 only) | | Non-res., big 25.00 
— Carolina a, , 2 ; et, dame. Sel Rabbit } Oct. 1-Feb. 28 5 5 | small 15 oo 
| Bear Oct. l-Jan.1 | county 1.10] | Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct 31 7 » 5 Be 25.00 
Rabbit Nov. 28—Feb. 15 | Non-resident 15.25 | | $21ail Oct. 13, 16, 19, 20, 8 16 Non-res. license 
| Squirrel Sept. 15—Jan. 15¢ 10 | 20 | | 25,27, 30. Nov. 2, B reciprocal with 
Quail Nov. 28Feb. 15 10 0) | 150 | 2 deer, 2 turkey and oP ; } adjoining states | 
Grouse Nov. 20-Dec. 15 [2 4 10 2 days’ limit of other ‘crouse = " : ;" 9 +4 0. ; 3 | | ial Ik 50.00 
Pheasant No open season | game may be ex } Pheasant cS as 0. Nov. 2 , o ‘ 
Turkey Nov. 28-Feb. 11 1 2 $ | ported } 23,274 30. Nov. 2, | 
. | 
—————| _—— —_ Hungarian ’ 5 | 0 | 
North Dakota partridge 2 2 . | 
Deer Nov. 16-Nov. 25t 1 1 1 Resident £1.50) | 3, 1 day's bag limit 
Moose No open season } deer 5.00) may be exported 
|} Quail No open season | Non. ewmbdlemt BELID | lemme | penance i A | | SS 
| Grouse : Sept. 16-Oct. 16t 4 & deer 50.00 | | West Virginia | 
| ~ chicken Sept. 16-Oct. 16 5 10 } j Deer 1 i Res., state $3.00 
mo Oct. 15-Nov. 1 > 10 | ; ais | Bear $d ounty 1.00 
ungarian 2 days’ bag limit . Non-resident 15.00 
| partridge No open season | may be exported Rabbit | 6 40 
- | | yo a 5 |} 30 
\Ohio Quai - ; 48 | 
Deer No open season Resident $1.25 Grouse 3 | a2. § P — | 
| Rabbit Nov. 15-Jan. 1 5 5 Non-resident 15,25 Phe =» | 1 day's bag limit | 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 15 4 4 | | lurke 1 1 1 may be exported 
Quail, grouse No open season | —— eee uae (pened 
Pheasant | Nov ts Nov. 25 2 q Wisconsin 
Hungarian | 25 game animals | Deer, moose No open season | Resident $1.00 
partridge | Nov. 15—Nov. 25 4 | ay be exported | Kear No open seasont Non-res., big 50.00 
| | Rabbit, squirrel | Local seasons 5 5 | ~ small 25,00 
ce Sa; Eres - Quai Oct. 19-Oct. 24t | 
| 7 Grouse Oct. 19-Oct. 24f l 
ss : Resdent $1.25 | | prairie chicken | Oct. 19-Oct. 24t 4 8 
‘ © open season | Non-resident 15.00 Hungarian 
Squirrel May 15—Dec. z 10 | Alien 25.00 | cent ye ool r 19-O. 24 | 
Quail | Nev. 20- Js 10 | 50 partridge: ay aa i 
Nettle chick | ov. an. » dane” taiiials Pheasant Oct. 19-Oct. 24t | 2 4 | 20 birds may be 
Ph cke 7 Sore | ur No open season | exported 
easant, turkey No open “ecason may be exported | PB PE nes j 
Wyoming 
Oregon | | Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 15¢ | 1 1 1 | Resident, big $5.00 
| mee Sept. 22-Oct. 25 it It it Resident $3.00 | Moose No open seasont 1 1 1 small 2.00 
| Elk Nov. 10-Nov. 19+ 1 1 1 elk 3.00 Elk Sept. 15- Nov. 30t 1 .-2 1 Non-res.,gen. 50,00 
Moose No open season Non- res, 15.00 | Sheep No open season | small 10,00 | 
Bear Nov. 1—-Nov. 30t 2 elk 25.00| | Antelope Sept. 25—Oct. 8t ' 1 1 | Bear permit 
Squirrel Aug. 15—Nov. It Quail* No open season (3 bears) 25.00 
Quail Oct. 13—-Oct. 31t Prairie chicken* No open season Moose 50.00 
Grouse Local seasons 4 Grouse Sept. 15—-Oct.1t | 6 6 Antelope 20.00 | 
Pheasant Local seasons 4 Pheasant |} Oct. 18=Nov. 15t 4] 4 Ke xportation fee, | 
lun. partridge | ¢ Oct. 13-Oct. 31t 4t | Sage hen Local seasons 4 6 5th 


* 
Laws or regulations el 1935 not receive: a 





DUCK, GOOSE, BRANT, COOT AND 

JACKSNIPE 
Upper Half of the United States— 
Oct. 21-Nov. 19. This includes Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New York (including Long Is- 
land), North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Vermont, W ashington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
Lower Half of the United States— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 19. This includes Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. Alaska—lWWest of 141 
meridian—Sept. 1-Sept. 30. East of 141 
meridian—Sept. 20-Oct. 19. 


BAG LIMITS: 3° (!<ks in 


aggregate, 
0 mourning doves, 


Field & Stream—October, 1935 
Migratory Game Birds—United States 


WOODCOCK 


Wisconsin—Oct. 19-Oct. 23. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Michigan, North Dakota—Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
New York (including Long Island), 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa—Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut—Oct. 21-Nov. 20. 

Missouri—Nov. 10-Dec. 10 

Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma—Nov. 
15-Dec. 15 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georg- 
ia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana— 
Dec. 1-Dec 31. 


RAIL AND GALLINULE 


Sept. 1-Nov. 
and Massachusetts, 
Nov. 1 

New York (including Long Island) and 
Wisconsin—Oct. 21-Nov. 19 
Louisiana—Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 


30 except in Washington 
where it is Oct. 1- 


4 geese or brant in aggregate, 


15 rails, 25 sora, 
10 band-tailed pigeons. Possession limit is the same as the daily bag limit. 


DOVE 

Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, U 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon—Sept. 1-Dee, ] 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ken. 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla, 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California—Oct. 1-Jan. 15 


BAND-TAILED PIGEONS 
California—Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
Arizona, Oregon—Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
New Mexico—Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
Washington—Sept. 16-Sept. 30 


RESTRICTIONS. Season is closed on wood 
duck, ruddy duck and bufflehead. Wildfowlers 
are forbidden to use live decoys. All baiting or 
feeding is prohibited. Ducks may not be killed 
more than 100 feet from high-water shore-line or 
natural vegetation. Magazine guns holding over 
three shells illegal. Shooting permitted only be- 
tween 7.A.M. and 4 P.M. each day. No shooting 
permitted in District of Columbia. 

4 wood- 


15 coot, 15 jacksnipe, 


CANADA—Big Game, Upland Game and Migratory Birds 


PROVINCE AND 
EASO 
SPECIES SEASONS 


LIMITs 





Alberta 

Deer, moose Nov. 1-Dec. 14 ¢ 

Be ar Sept. I-—June 14 

Caribou Nov 

Elk Oct 

Meuntain goat Sept. 

Mountain sheep Sept. 

Hun. partridge Oct. 1-Jan. 2 

Grouse, prairie 
chicken 


Duck 


No open season 


(,oo08e 
Coot, rail 


Jacksnipe 


Brit. Columbia 


>, caribou 


Mountain goat 
Mountain sheep 
Quail, grouse Local seasons 
Prairie chicken Loc 
Pheasant : ocal seanons 

4 *-Sept. 15-Dec. 
Duck W-Oct. 19-Jan. : 
E-Sept 


al seasons 


(,oose 


Coot 
Brant 
Jacksnipe 


Band-tailed 
pigeons 


Manitoba 
Deer, moose, 
caribou 
Grouse,* 
chicken, 
Hun. partridge* 
Ptarmigan 


Duck 


prairic 


(,oo0s8e 


Coot, rail . 
Jacksnipe Sept. 15—Nov. 





New Brunswick = 
Sept. 15—Nov. 30t 
Oct. 20-Nov. 20 


Pheasant, 
Hun. partridg: No open season 
Duck Sept 
(,oose, brant Sept 
Coot, rail Sept 
te Oct 
Jiu ickanipe Oct Nov. 30t 
Northwest e 
Deer, moose Sept 
Caribou, sheep Sept. 
Croat dept 
Polar bear Sept. 
Grouse, ptarmi 
gan, prairie 
chicken 
Duck 
(,oose, brant 
Rail, coot 
Jacksnipe 
Nova Scotia 
Deer | Oct. 20-Oct 
Moose Oct. — 3 
Rabbit og Feb. 28 
Grouse, pheasant Se open season 
Duc op Jan. 15* 
Goose, brant Ont 1—Jan. 15t 
Coot, rail Oct. 1-Jan. 15t 
Jacksnipe Oct. 1-Nov. 15 
Woodcock 1—Nov. 15 


7 Males oats 


Daily | Poss'n|Season| 


] al 
al LICENSES AND } 
TRANSPORTATION 


PROVINCE AND 
SPECIES 


SEASONS 


LICENSES AND | 
TRANSPORTATION | 


LIMITS 


Daily! Poss’n Season 








Res., big $2.00 

2 small 2.50 

sp. big 5.00 

* sp. elk 10.00 

| Non-res., biz 50.00 

= small 25.00 

elk 50.00 

. deer, moose, 
caribou in Sept 

and Oct. 50.00 


Ontario 
Deer, moose 
Caribou, elk 
Squirrel 
Quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken 
pheasant, turkey 
Duck 


Goose, brant 
: Coot, rail 
Exportation permit 
$5 each head of Jacksnipe 
game; $1 per Woodcock 
dozen birds 
Kes. gen $6.00 
Non-res., gen.50.00 


Prince Edward 
Islan 
Rabbit Nov. 
Grouse 
P s asant, 
Hun. pactrid ve 


* ex, Dheaed ant 
5.00 
* Canadian is Ov 
Trophy Fees 
Coast deer 5,00 
Goat, bear 15.00 
Mule deer 15.00 
Whitetail 15.00 
All others 25.00 


Goose, 


Local seasons 
No open season 
No open season 


No open season 


1-Feb. 1 . | 
Oct. 15—~Nov. 15 | 
| 
| 


No open “as ason 
Duck Sept. 1-Dec. 14 
brant Sept. 1- Blac. 14 
Coot, rail Sept. 1—Dec. 14 
Jacksnipe Sept. 15—Nov. 30 
Woodcock Sept. 15-Nov. 30 


1 1 
| deer 


moose 
| Non-res., 


“* bear 
150 _sm. game 15.50 
. Non-res., 
bear, deer & 
sm. game 


Exportation under 
125 permit 
| 


Non- -res. 


owner 





Exportation under | 
permit 





—— c 


Deer Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
N-Sept.10—Nov.30t 
S-Sept. 20-Nov. 30.7 
Bear Aug. 20—-June 30 
No open seasont 


Exportation under 
permit 


Moose 


Caribou 


von-res. $26.00 
* property 
owner 10.50 
| Caribou 


Rabbit Oct. 15-—Jan. 31 


Resid ~~ ot fe $5 34 4 Pheasant 
sma Duck 
(,00%e, 
Coot, 
Jacksnipe 
Woodcock 


Non. res., alien 
big 
Non-res., alien, 


small 
! 


Grouse Sept. 1—Dec. 15 


Exportation under | 
permit 


NNN 
narnuwn 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| |Saskatchewan 
Deer, moose 
Caribou 
Grouse 
Prairie chicken 
Hun. partridg: 


Duck 


Exportation under 
permit 


Res., big $3.00 
“ex. moose 2.00 
* small 1.00 

Non res., big 50.00 

ex. moose 25,00 


Goose 
Coot 


Jacksnipe a 
Exportation under S-Sept 


permit 


31 5 | 
15 Nov. 14 } 


| Res., big 

j bird , 

Non-res., Can., 
big 


| Exportation under | 
permit 





$2.00 Yukon 


Reside . 
Resident Deer, caribou 


Non-res., sm. 5.00 
™ Brit. sub 
754 


Alien non-res., gen (,rouse, Ptarmi : 
150.00 — es 
Prairie chicken Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 


E rtation under > 
rinse aan Sept. 


permit 


Resident, big $2.00 
| Non res.. big 50.00 


Aug. 1-—Mar. P | 
Moose Aug. 1—Mar. P 
” Goat, sheep Aug. 1-Mar. 


1—Mar. 
1—Mar. 
1-—Dec. 1 
i—Dec. 1 
1—Dec. 1 
1-—Dec. 1 


| Resident $1.00) 
| * all yr. 


moose & 
| caribou 
Non-res. 


25.00] 


| ” 
5 | British 75.00 
5 Alien 100.00 
4 - Non-res., fee 
4 | for additional 
4 big game 
4 25: 


ea. 
Exportation under 
pe rmit 


—_——$$—$—$—$—$_——————"| 





small 15.00 

° r 25.00 
dee Newfoundland 
Rabbit, grouse 

Ptarmigan — | 

Exportation under | Moose*, caribou? | 


__ve rmit se 


*laws or regulations of 1935 not rece ived 


Oct. 1-Dec. 20 
Oct 1-Dec. 20 


Exportation under 
permit. Ptar! ! 
may not be ex- | 





ported 





+ Local exceptions 
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26.00 


10.50 
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SAVAGE MopeEL 99 HI-POWER RIFLES 









SAVAGE AMMUNITION 


especially for use in Savage Hi-Power 
calibers for which Savage Hi-Power Rifles 
red. For best results, always shoot Savage 
a in your Savage Hi-Power Rifle. 























Lever action, especially fast for successive 

shots from the shoulder. The original ham- 

merless, solid breech, streamlined hunting 

rifle with rotary type magazine. Calibers: 

-300, .250-3000, .30-30, .22 Hi-Power, .303. 
_ 





Model 40 Standard grade. Model 45 Special 
grade. Here are bolt-action Hi-Power rifles 
with all the Savage refinements from which 
the sportsman derives such real satisfaction. 
Calibers: .300 Savage, .250-3000, .30-30, 
-30 Gov't °06. Illustrated—Model 40. 


ss SAVAGE super sPORTER RIFLES 


pm 


ON HIM 


You live a year in one tense moment. Eye, Brain, Nerve, Mus- 
cle and Rifle must leap into concerted action. 


THEN you'll appreciate the kind of hunting arm that seems to be a part 
of you. Up to your shoulder, sights aligned like a flash. Split-second ac- 
tion,— smooth, positive. Accuracy —that thumps the bullet right on the 
point of aim. This is the sort of “living” performance you get in a Savage 
Hi-Power Rifle. This is the reason for the high esteem in which Savage 
Arms are held by experienced sportsmen on every continent. 


New semi-buckhorn rear 
sight with sharply de- 
fined white center con- 
tributes to quick accur- 
ate sighting. 


Illustrated — new model 99T — Feather- 
weight. An exceptionally “handy” rifle in 
thickly wooded regions. 

Stock of selected walnut, rich, hand-rubbed 
oil finish. Large, wide forend— 849.75 





Note the sturdy receiver which houses the 
lightning fast Savage Sporter Action. 
One-piece walnut stock of new design, with 
holding qualities that facilitate quick, ac- 
curate shooting. Rich, hand-rubbed cil 
finish. Price $10.00 


SAVAGE 


Hi-POWER RIFLES 


Kindly send Savage catalog. 
Name 
Address 


1 
1 
i 
City. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, DEPT. 121, UTICA, NEW YORK 











State 
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Bang, Bang—Here Come the British 


Only 20 shots per round in England—and no 8-birds 


OME of you who occasionally per- 
use the British sporting papers have 
no doubt been mystified by what our 
transatlantic cousins call skeet. In 

the past few months, several readers of 
this Department have inquired as to what 
kind of game skeet is in England, inas- 
much as it is called skeet, but apparently 
only 20 shots are fired per round. 

Of course you wouldn’t expect the 
British to be anything but — 
thoroughly British about Dead! Gen. 
practically everything, in- 
cluding skeet; and it is 
also true that for the last 
million years or so the 
3ritish have been- doing 
things as they (the Brit- 
ish) think they (the 
British) ought to do them. 

To me, this snubby, 
clubby, Anglo-Saxon trait 
is admirable. I raise my 
chapeau to any race that 
shows an unconquerable 
and unalterable determina- 
tion to do any and every- 
thing in such manner as 
seems to gear in with only 
their own individual ideas 
of what should be done; 
whether it is playing a 
game, conducting a busi- 
ness—or even running a 
government. 

The Germans and the 
Japanese are great imita- 
tors. We Americans are 
essentially originators; 
but we have the fault of 
occasionally imitating—or 
at least the fault of being 
impressed by foreign foi- 
bles, due no doubt to the 
cross-currents in our so- 
ciological strata. 

We originate skeet. A 
number of foreign coun- 
tries take up the game and 
also shoot skeet just as it 
is shot in the UV. S. 

3ut when our recently- 
born shotgun game gets 
over to dear old Albion, 
does it retain its identical 
Yankee features? Yes, it 
does not. 


The British have de- 


veloped a game that they call skeet. Appar- 
ently they do approve of the name, though 
a recent advertisement of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries appears to sniff faint- 
ly at the foreign aroma of this word that 
we grabbed from the Scandinavian. Brit- 
tish gunners shoot skeet on exactly the 
same kind of a field that we Americans 
shoot it on—with this one exception: there 
is no Station 8. They shoot the usual 


William Mitchell scoring at the 8-peg during the North- 
South Shoot. Note target fragments in upper right corner 
Photo Joe Roberts 





outgoing and incoming singles around the 
semi-circle, from Station 1 to Station 7; 
then they take a double at Station 2, an- 
other double at Station 4, and the third and 
last double at Station 6. And that, mes 
enfants, is fourteen plus six, which, ac- 
cording to the accepted rules of arithmetic, 
makes exactly twenty shots per round. 

I was interested to read recently, in the 
June 22nd issue of Shooting Times (Lon- 
don) a letter from an Irish 
correspondent —who of 
course might be expected 
to disagree with the Brit- 
ish plan of shooting skeet, 
or anything else for that 
matter. The correspondent, 
Mr. Alec Elliott, of Bel- 
fast, has the following to 
say on the subject: 

“Several of the mem- 
bers of the Ulster Gun 
Club,” he writes, “have 
been greatly interested in 
reading the recent corres- 
pondence on skeet, and in 
examining the results of 
the shooting at the various 
British clubs by well- 
known shots, 


HAT strikes us 

most forcibly is the 
effort that is being made 
to avoid playing the skeet 
game. So far we see no im- 
provement in the various 
suggestions put forward, 
except for the purpose of 
making this difficult but 
very helpful type of shoot- 
ing easier. We carry out 
the skeet programme as 
recommended and follow- 
ed in America. One of our 
members, Mr. W. Carson, 
has broken 23 targets out 
of 25, missing one of his 
doubles and one from No. 
8 station. Another member 
has broken 24 out of 2 
shots from No. 8 station 
just to show how it can be 
done. 

“Why, therefore, should 
the crack shots in E ngland 
baulk at these shots. 
reason seems to be that 0° 
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matter how excellent a man may be at an 
automatic trap, he has to start on a very 
different level to shoot either skeet or 
waterfowl. The root of the evil is the 
‘gun up’ rule at the automatic trap. If 
trapshooting is to be of any value what- 
ever to the sporting shooting man, he 
must follow the skeet rule of ‘gun down’ 
until the target is visible. 

“We have an interesting competition to 
vary skeet. It is called ‘silent rise’ and is 
as nearly as possible Shooting under the 
conditions one meets in a day’s shooting. 
Our skeet enthusiasts across the water 
might try it. The shooter loads both barrels 
at No. 1 station and begins to walk around 
the outside of the pegs in a semi-circle 
towards No. 7. During that walk he will 
get 12 shots: 4 singles and 4 doubles. These 
are entirely at the discretion of the trapper. 
He may get three doubles in succession, or 
only one, but he never knows till the tar- 
gets are flying. Any man who gets a ‘pos- 
sible’ at this can go to any game drive 
without disgracing himself.” 

I can only add to this interesting com- 
ment, that I think the gentleman from 
Belfast would have no end of fun over the 
skeet-field game which we here in Amer- 
ica refer to as “scrambles.” 

And now while we are on the subject of 
Station 8, let’s get back to the U. S. A. 
before concluding—because I have a new 
game to propose that centers around the 
Station-8 shot. And incidentally, for any- 
one who is having trouble with the Station- 
8 target, I recommend this game as an 
almost-sure cure for missing the 8-birds. 
i call the game “Nitwit’s Delight.” 


ERE’S the way it’s played: Better 

start with the high-trap Station-8 
bird. Going down from Station 8 towards 
Station 1, drive pegs in the ground at 1- 
yard intervals. The first position is at the 
Station-8 peg. The second shooting posi- 
tion is 19 yards from Station 1. The 3rd 
shooting position is 18 yards; the 4th.17 
yards, and so on right up to Station 1. 

Now—take a nice, clean, new box of 
your favorite brand of shells, load your 
gun with one shell and take your first shot 
from Station 8. If you smash it, proceed 
then to the 19-yard peg, and call for an- 
other target. Smashing that one, keep mov- 
ing right up (although moving only after 
you break the target) and see how close 
you can get to Station 1 before your box 
of 25 shells is exhausted. 

This may sound like a silly game to you 
who haven't tried it; but believe me, it 
takes all you've got, and I most sincerely 
recommend it to those skeet shooters who 
are having trouble with the Station-8 birds. 
For, as you go on down the line toward 
Station 1, taking these targets at shorter 
and shorter r: ange, you lose that silly habit 
of trying to “follow” the Station-8 bird. 

The Station-8 shot is essentially nothing 
but a snap shot and should never be taken 
in any other way. Shortening the range 
yard by yard, and moving up on the tar- 
get, will force you to employ snap-shooting 
methods. You will find (as you get up to 
the 12-yard peg) that you will be bracing 
your legs in almost a crouch in order to 
give maximum leverage and power to your 
gun movement; your back and leg muscles 
heing used more and more to supplement 
the strength of your arms in snapping the 
gun on the target. 

I have used this game repeatedly, and 
quite successfully, in getting newcomers to 
skeet “broken in” to the Station-8 shot. 

Believe me, after shooting the targets up 
at the 12, 11 and 10-yard-range pegs, it 
will seem like pie to come back to Station 

and break ’em on 20-yard flight. 


As] frequently point out to the lads who 
take my advice and try this stunt, this game 
same theory as that em- 


operates on the s 
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ployed by the individual who pounded him- 
self on the head with a hammer “because 
it feels so good when I stop.” You will feel 
so good when you get away from the 12, 
11 and 10-yard-range pegs, and get back 
to the regular Station-8 shot, that the lat- 
ter will seem a cinch by comparison. 

But wait—I almost forgot to add that 
all shooting on this game must be done 
gun-down and with the standard delayed 
pull. It’s too easy with instantaneous pull— 
anybody can do that. 

Last week-end I tried it out on Ray Trul- 
linger, rod-and-gun sports editor of the 
N. Y. World-Telegram, and in his column 
next day here’s what he had to say: 

30b Nichols, that indefatigable humor- 
ist who advises the gun-lorn through one 
of the better known outdoor magazines 
(Why didn’t he say Frecp & Stream and 
be done with it, the old space-writer. Ed.) 
has just thought up another game to play 
on a skeet field. His new brain child has 
quite appropriately been christened ‘Nit- 
wits’ Delight,’ although in all truthfulness 
it can be played by a squad of perfectly 
sane skeeters, if skeet shooters can ever be 
considered wholly sane, which is doubtful. 
This i is how you go about it :— 

“First, beginning at the No. 8 oye n, 
measure off fifteen yards toward the high 
trap, driving stakes into the ground at yard 
interv als as you go 

“Next get a squad of five shooters to- 
gether, each with a box of shells. The lead- 
off man puts his instep against No. 8 peg 
as he faces the high house and calls for his 
bird. If he breaks it he steps aside and the 
next man in the squad steps up for his shot. 
If the bird is missed the shooter continues 
to fire until the bird is hit. When each of 
the five shooters has broken his target the 
squad moves up one yard toward the trap 
and the routine is repeated. 

“The object in this screwy but amusing 
game, as you have perhaps guessed, is to 
see how close one can get to the traphouse 
before running out of shells. The average 
skeet shot doesn’t get into any great diffi- 
culty until he has stepped up about three 
yards, but when two more are added to this, 
which reduces the rise of the clay to fifteen 
yards, the going gets downright toygh. 

“If a shooter calls for a bird and fails to 
shoot as it zips over his head it’s scored as 
a miss and the gunner forfeits a shell in the 
match, although he keeps right on blasting 
away until he hits his target or runs out of 
shells. The shooter who gets closest to the 
high trap before running out of ammuni- 
tion wins the match. 

“It’s lots of fun; drills you in fast gun- 
handling. But don’t try it if you're suffer- 
ing from lumbago.” 

Lumbago or not, I suggest that you try 
“Nitwit’s Delight.” If you get past the 12th 
peg you’re a grouse and woodcock shot 
and I don’t intimate maybe. —B.N. 


NORTH-SOUTH SKEET 
SHOOT 


T was a nice skeet shoot the boys pulled 

off at the National Capital Skeet Club 
down in Washington on Saturday and 
Sunday, July 20th and 21st. But with the 
mercury above boiling-point, believe it or 
not, they had to keep the skeet saucers on 
ice prior to throwing them out of the trap— 
to keep ’em from squirting. 

In the Individual Open, shot on Sunday, 
Charles B. Gillet of the Tawson Gun Club, 
Baltimore, Maryland, tied with Old Sol of 
the well-known Universe Club at 100. 
Gillet made his century straight in a row. 
Old Sol reached his hundred mark in a 
perpendicular line. Everybody was de- 
lighted when the latter was disqualified on 
a foul, leaving Charlie Gillet to walk off 
with the well-earned Individual trophy. 


47 


About 85 shooters turned out for the big 
Sunday event, and as usual, the team and 
individual matches were shot concurrently. 
That hard-shooting quintet of Jersey de- 
mons from the Loantaka Skeet Club of 
Morristown, N. J., walked off with the 
Team Championship, and two of the team 
tied for runner-up in the Individual. 

The winning Loantaka team scores were 
as follows: W. P. Conway, 98; Lou C. 
Delmonico, 98; Charles C. Delmonico, 96; 





Charlie Gillet won the North-South In- 
dividual All-Bore with 100 straight 


Phil Conway, 94; 
total 479 x 500 

Incidentally, the tie for runner-up was a 
3-man affair, Dr. Don Johnson also break- 
ing a 98; but in the shoot-off, W. P. Con- 
way broke 50 straight to win, Lou Del- 
monico broke a 49 to take third and Dr. 
Johnson won 4th with 48. 

In the 20-gauge event, shot on Saturday 
July 20th, F. R. Kelly won with a 98, 
Frank G. Traeger, Jr. took runner-up posi- 
tion with 97, with 3rd place going to 
George Dyer after a shoot-off tied at 96 
with Doug R. Nichols. 

Apparently this hombre F, R. Kelly 
went down to the shoot with lard in his 
hair and his ears pinned back, because he 
also won the .410-gauge short-shell event 
with 45 out of 50; while his Roseland 
team-mate, that old and ever reliable Frank 

x Traeger, Jr., again came through for 
runner-up position (after a shoot-off in a 
4-man tie at 44) with a clean 25 straight. 
Phil Conway won 3rd place with a 21, 
while C. L. Schweinler and F. E. Markley 
fell by the wayside in the shoot-off with 
20 each. 

In the Ladies’ event, Miss Winifred 
Hanley of Connecticut, cleaned house for 
Ist placé with an 85, followed by Mrs. W. 
C. Coe with an 84 in runner-up position, 
and Miss Abbie Ingalls of Virginia taking 
3rd with an 82. 

In the Junior Championship, that fine 
little shot, Larry Williams, Jr., son of the 
top-kick of the National Capital Skeet 
Club, won Ist place with 45 x 50, with P. 
M. Prescott taking runner-up with 37 and 
Leonard Williams, younger brother of the 
champion, finishing 3rd with 23. 

All in all, I should say that the North- 
South Skeet Shoot at the National Capital 
Club was a fine success—an amazing suc- 
cess considering the weather. Though why 
anyone should pull off a major skeet matcl 
in Washington in the dead of summer is 
more’n I can understand. —B. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 


Doug R. Nichols, 93 
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UNITION: 


Can You Learn to Shoot Two-Eyed? 


The experience of others seems to indicate that you can 


O much has been said in the last 
half-century or so on the subject 
of binocular shooting—as to (1) 
whether a man with a left master 
eye can shoot from the right shoulder; 
(2) whether a man with a right master 
eye can shoot from the left shoulder; (3) 
whether a man ought to try to change his 
shooting habits from the optical standpoint, 
or (4) whether he ought to correct matters 
from the physical standpoint by mounting 
his gun from the other shoulder. 
The subject has been so pawed over and 
obscured that sometimes one 


ought to be able to accomplish the trick. 

I have been told by one expert that I am 
actually right-eyed instead of being left- 
eyed as I had supposed! Yet another op- 
tical expert informs me that my eyes are 
so nearly equal in their struggle for mas- 
tery, that I am what might be called “am- 
bidextrous” in an optical sense. To me, 
this makes no sense whatever, optical or 
otherwise. I only know that at the outset 
of my shooting experience it was absolute- 
ly impossible for me to keep both eyes open 
and look down the rib of a shotgun barrel, 


shooting the gun from the right shoulder. 
And painfully and laboriously working 
from that cock-eyed situation, I have either 
trained my eyes, or changed my brain pat- 
tern, or done some hard-to-understand 
thing, which now enables me to shoot with 
both eyes open and to look down the rib 
of a gun barrel with perfect ease. I have 
done this—all critics to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

However, I wish to set down here in all 
honesty that I do believe my left eye occa- 
sionally interferes with my shooting. Once 
in a while, when possibly I am 





feels like throwing up his hands 
and advising that the only safe 
rule to follow is not to close 
both eyes. 

It seems to be a regrettable 
fact that those optical ‘authori- 
ties who attempt to elucidate 
the problem are usually not pos- 
sessed of much practical knowl- 
edge of shooting; and by the 
same token, it seems also that 
those of us who are in best 
position to discuss the subject 
from the shooter’s standpoint, 
are frequently short on accu- 


not in good physical kilter, 
something happens, and I admit 
that I score misses that I cannot 
account for, When this happens, 
I do believe that my left eye is 
reasserting its mastery (prob- 
ably on account of some mo- 
mentary upset in the physical 
make-up) and is in all proba- 
bility causing me to cross-fire, 
But whenever this happens, I 
have a remedy—for right at 





Both eyes open; the correct way to wing-shoot. Nature pro- 
vided binocular vision to help judge speed and distance 


that point I stop looking at the 
gun altogether, keeping my eyes 
only on the bird, whip my gun 





rate knowledge of the optical 
side of the subject. 

I myself became a binocular 
wing shot through considerable 
difficulty. Unfortunately I am 
intensely right-handed, and 
would be practically helpless 
trying to shoot from the left 
shoulder. I say unfortunately, 
for it so happens that my good 
eye is not on my gun side. I 
think I learned to shoot with 





up fast and shoot quick, before 
the mastery of the wrong eye 
pulls the barrel out of proper 
alignment—and I have proved 
to my own satisfaction that a 
man who has shot enough to 
train his hands, can actually hit 
with a shotgun without seeing 
anything whatever of the bar- 
rel; looking only at the target. 








both eyes open, first in pistol 
shooting. And now, just to com- 
plicate matters a little further, 
let me add here—that when I 


But when I first tried it, the gun-barrel looked like this 


Today, with both eyes open, the gun-barrel looks as shown be- 
low. Left master eye trained to mind its own business 


HIS question of eye dom- 
inance, as it affects one’s 
shooting, is so interesting that 
even the gun manufacturers are 
occasionally drawn into the 





shoot a pistol with both eyes 
open (as I always do) I aim 
with the left eye, regardless of 
whether I shoot the pistol from 
right hand or left. I leave you 
to explain that one! 

I took myself as a bad exam- 
ple and logically (I think) pro- 
ceeded from there to develop 
the theory that if I could get 
away from the one-eyed style 
of shooting, certainly anyone 
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controversy. As an instance of 
this, it was only a few months 
ago that the Remingtons issued 
a dictum through their pub- 
licity division, as follows: 
“Trap, skeet and field shoot- 
ers have long been interested in 
the subject of eye dominance; 
for this factor, which is really 
one of physic al variance, has an 
important effect on the i 
vidual’s shooting ability. Most 











Conserve Your Wildfowl 
Kill Clean -- Don’t Cripple / 


Western CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Department J-22, East Alton, Ill. 


_ Mail your new free booklet of shotgun shooting 
istructions to: 





a SHOOTING is your heritage as an American sportsman. Soon 
the flocks will be on the wing again, bringing promise of many healthful, 
happy days for outdoor-loving men and women along the rivers and in 
the marshland. 


The supply of waterfowl is sufficient to afford some shooting for everybody. 
However, there is a moral obligation on the part of every sportsman to 
do his part in preserving sufficient breeding stock for future seasons. 

In your wildfowl hunting this year, kill clean—don’t cripple! Select am- 
munition that concentrates its pellets in the shot column, minimizing the 
lagging, straggling pellets that only wound birds and cause their loss both 
to the hunter and to wildlife resources. 

Western SUPER-X with Short Shot String is made to kill CLEAN! In 
conjunction with reasonable skill in gun-pointing, its 81% greater effective 
density and 96% more effective power than ordinary heavy-duck loads will 
insure quick, clean kills even under difficult hunting conditions. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LONG RANGI 





SIX BEAUTIFUL GUNNING SCENES 
IN FULL COLOR 
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The most beau- 
tiful pictures 

of their kind 
ever made avail- 
able to you. 


Less than a year ago a famous 
American artist, Mr. Edwin Megar- 
gee, painted for us, in oils, six typical 
American gunning scenes. No finer, 
more beautiful pictures of their kind 
have ever been painted. 


We offer you a complete set of 
these pictures reproduced on heavy, 
high-grade picture paper, by a costly 
process, for 


ONLY $1 A SET 


These repreductions are so faithful 
to the originals they are hard to 
distinguish from them. Suitably 
framed (costing little) they will be 
a beautiful and distinctive ornament 
for the walls of your home, office, 
camp or club. 


The six pictures are Pheasant 
Shooting, Goose Shooting, Quail 
Shooting, Snipe Shooting, Grouse 
Shooting, Duck Shooting. Each is in 
full color, and about the size cf a 
Field & Stream type page. Mailed to 
you with cardboard protection, flat, 
postage paid, for only $1. 

You can save seventy-five cents on a new 
or renewal subscription by accepting this 


A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION 


and 
Set of 6 Pictures, $2.75 


Send order now to 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


| ’ 
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The size of the pictures sent 
to you is approx. 64%" x 9”, 
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shotgun fans shoot from the right shoul- 
der and, in most instances, the right 
eye is the ‘master eye.” However, in many 
cases the left eye is the dominating optic 
and, when this condition exists with a 
right-handed shooter, difficulty in correct 
gun-pointing is experienced. Such an in- 
dividual, if shooting with both eyes open, 
js quite liable to ‘cross-fire’ without know- 
ing it, for, although he thinks he is pointing 
with the right eye, it is the left eye which 
is registering the guidance. Such a shooter 
should close his left eye, or learn to shoot 
from the left shoulder.” 

To which, my reply must be: Is that so! 

Among the many interesting and in- 
formative letters I have received from 
friends of this Department, on the subject 
of binocular shooting, I now submit the 
following from Dr. M. O. Holmes of Penn- 
sylvania : 


“EF FAPPENING to re-read your ques- 

tions-and-answers department in 
Frep & SrrEAM, for February,” writes 
Dr. Holmes, “I particularly noticed your 
answer on binocular shooting to Mr. l*. W. 
Freeman. 

“Your scientific friend who is a shark 
in mathematics and optometry and who 
tells you that it is not possible for you to 
shoot from the right shoulder with the 
left master eye, evidently leans too much 
towards the mathematics: for he does not 
seem to realize that binocular seeing is 
purely a physiological act and has not 
much to do with two plus three equals five. 

“In fact, one doesn’t do his seeing with 
his eye, but with his mind. The apparent 
miracle which you accomplished by learn- 
ing to shoot binocularly from the right 
shoulder, though your left eye be the dom- 
inant one, is not such a strange feat after 
all. You accomplished this by a rigid train- 
ing of your mind—though, of course, this 
actual training was quite unconscious on 
your part—to observe the gun alignment 
with the right eye, even though your left 
eye kept its inherent mastery for all other 
uses. In other words, you changed your 
habitual brain pattern so as to include the 
image of the gun barrel in the conscious 
right-eye field. Your left eye is still master 
over your right at all times but one—when 
there is a gun barrel in front of your face.” 

Quite aside from the fact that he agrees 
with me, I think Dr. Holmes has perhaps 
made a valuable contribution. 

Now, if it is true that a man cannot 
shoot as well from the right shoulder, 
aiming with the left eye, would you say 
that a good shot who has lost his eyesight 
on his gun side would be unable to con- 
tinue as an expert game killer in the field? 

As to this, following are. a few wit- 
nesses for the defense whose testimony I'd 
like to put in evidence. 

First, here’s a letter from G. C. Scott 
of California : 

“In the January issue,” writes Mr. 
Scott, “I read the letter by Otto Drews 
regarding the possibility of learning to 
shoot from the right shoulder with a blind 
right eye. My father, when a boy, was 
chopping wood and a piece of steel from 
the axe flew off and entered his right eye, 
causing a cataract. He can now see only 
slightly aut of it, only enough to tell when 
something is in front of it, but he cannot 
see clearly enough to tell what the object 
is. However, with this affliction he has 
learned to shoot a shotgun very well from 
his right shoulder. In fact, I have been 
duck hunting with him in various clubs 
im the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys and if the birds are flying, he al- 
Ways brings in enough to be among the 
high men of the day. I have also seen 
him snap-shoot quail in the toughest kind 
ot cover and make a very creditable show- 
ing for the day. During the last few years 


we have not gotten out hunting together 
as much as we would have liked to, but 
when we have, he has usually ended up 
the day with a better score than I have. 
Some day I hope to be able to shoot with 
my two eyes as good as he can shoot from 
his right. shoulder with a practically blind 
eye on his right side.” 


Y medicine to the man who has lost 

the sight of his right eye and still 
wants to shoot from the right shoulder is 
to do one (or all) of three things: (1) to 
make use of a cast-off stock; (2) to use a 
gun with a very generous drop at the heel, 
and with an inlet comb, so that he can 
eet his face over the comb and his left 
eye into alignment with the barrel; or 
(3) if the drop of his stock is not great 





enough, or if the comb is too high, he can | 
cut down the comb to fit, or cut the comb | 


off entirely for that matter; anything that 
will enable him to get his head over his 
stock far enough to bring his left eve more 
nearly into alignment with the gun barrel. 

Illustrating this point, here is a letter 
from J. P. Elliott of Connecticut : 

“In reference to the subject which you 
discussed in your columns some time back, 
concerning the plight of a right-handed 
shooter who has lost the sight of the eye 


on his gun side, you will be interested to | 


know that I have an acquaintance who 


became similarly affected quite a few years | 


ago. He tried to shoot left-handed and 
had to give it up in disgust. Finally, he 


had a cast-off stock made in such a way | 


that he could continue to shoot from his 
right shoulder, and using his left eye; and 
knowing his marksmanship as I do, I can 
say that it has worked out very satisfac- 
torily for him.” 


Here’s another letter, from George 


Claesgens, of upper New York State, | 


which tells of a successful change in the 
shooter’s gun-mounting : 

“EF read the letter from Otto Drews,” 
writes Mr. Claesgens, “who told you how 
he had lost his right eye, and who asked 


your advice as to what to do about his | 


shotgun shooting. Your answer was fine, 
perfectly logical and feasible from my 
own observation; and here is some cor- 
roboration which may encourage him. 

“IT hunt with a man who shoots left- 
handed because of the same misfortune? He 
is now, and has been a good shot for 
twenty years that I know of. We hunt 
ducks, partridge, pheasant, woodcock and 


rabbits together. From a kid*up, he always | 


shot right-handed and did a lot of hunting, 
but he developed a cataract on his right 
eye, and while the doctor was trying to 
remove it, something happened and the 
sight of his right eye was destroyed com- 
pletely. My friend saw no other way out 
of it, so changed his gun from right to left 
shoulder. Slowly he developed into a left- 
handed shooter and today is a good shot.” 


T is only fair to give both sides of the 
question, and it is for this reason that I 
include the above letter from Mr. Claes- 
gens. It depends largely on the man affect- 
ed. He is in position best to judge which 


will be easier for him to accomplish: | 
whether to change his gun to the opposite | 


shoulder, or whether to continue to shoot 
from the same shoulder and to adapt left- 


eyed aiming to the right side as previously | 


explained. Being unchangeably right-hand- 
ed, it would be well-nigh hopeless for me 
to try to shoot from the left shoulder. But, 
then, we are all of us different, and that’s 
what makes this shooting game so intense- 
ly interesting. 

As another instance of right-handed gun 
handling with only one eye (on the left 


side) here’s another letter—but in this in- | 


stance the name and location will have to 
be deleted because the man referred to 1s 
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CE OME Parker Guns are their 
do Q 75 owners’ proudest possessions 


CN after fiftyyears of service.Their 
\— mellow beauty, the smooth- 
ness of their action, the perfection of 
their fitting, the business-like ring with 
which they still snap shut, are fondly ex- 
hibited to an admiring younger generation. 

Why don’t you buy a Parker today? 
What pride you can take in its ownership! 
You may find a Parker at your dealer's 
that fits you exactly or we will custom 
build one to your own specifications. 

Every part of every Parker is fitted and 
finished by hand. Possessing so fine a gun 
as a Parker brings out all the boyish joy 
that is left in a man of any age. Such a 
possession can not be measured by money. 

Write now for information. Parker Gun 
Works, Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





PARKER D. H. E. 
8206-80 


Parker Prices 
range from 8425.00 


to 860.50 
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super-sensitive about the loss of his right 
eye. The letter reads: 

“I can personally endorse your advice 
to that Fie_p & SrreAmM reader who, being 
a right-handed shot, has had the misfor- 
tune to lose his right eye. B———, an 
experienced hunting and fishing guide 
well-known to many New York sports- 
men, is an excellent shot; has no right eve, 
but shoots right-handed. 

“When shooting with B several 
years ago I noticed that the stock on 
his pump gun had a large hollowed-out 
place just behind the comb. Upon inquiry, 
he told me that he had cut out his stock in 
this way to bring his left eye in line with 
the gun barrel. 

“I have not only personally seen him 
make long and difficult shots on black duck 
and broadbill, but I know he attends shoot- 
ing matches and wins prizes and is known 
as one of the best, if not the best, trick 
and fancy shot in his locality. He has also 
bagged big game in the north woods with 
a high-powered rifle.” 


COULD go on quoting readers’ letters 

on the subject almost unendingly if 
space permitted, and I regret that I haven't 
the space to do it, because a tremendous 
amount of very readable and interesting 
experience has come in on the subject. But 
| think the foregoing is sufficient from 
which to draw this conclusion—that (1) 
regardless of which side a man’s master 
eye may be on, he can shoot from the 
shoulder that he has trained. himself to 
shoot from, using the hand that has been 
trained to the trigger and the hand that 
has been trained to the fore-end, and that 
(2) he can shoot thus with both eyes open. 
But he can't do the trick in a day, a 
month, or even in a year maybe. 

If such a man shoots from the right 
shoulder and happens to have his master 
eye on the left side, what is to prevent him 
from using the cast-off stock, or the hol- 
lowed-out comb, or the cut-down comb, or 
the big-drop stock—anything that will en- 
able him to keep his left eye more nearly 
over the barrel rib? In my earlier train- 
ing I used a very short stock and pressed 
it well in to the base of my neck—to bring 
barrel alignment nearer to the center of 
my face. 

Or, using the standard gun-stock, if a 
man is shooting from the right shoulder 
with left master eye, and finds that his 
left eye is pulling his gun into a cross-fire, 
what's to prevent him from doing as I 
frequently do—that is, look only at the 
target and fire in fast snap-shooting style 
without seeing anything of the gun? 

This last was what Dr. Carver advo- 
cated, and in my opinion he was absolutely 
right. There is no excuse at all for a man 
shooting with one eye closed; and if such 
a shooter ever po Re so to the binocular 
stage in his gun pointing, he will never 
again return to the one-eyed style. The dis- 
advantages of one-eyed aiming, as com- 
pared with binocular gun-pointing, will 
have become all too apparent to him by 
that time. 

I have always felt that a man who cross- 
fires does so because he is seeing too much 
of his gun. I never cross-fire in the field. 
But at skeet, where the common habit 
among shooters is to ride birds instead 
of taking them quickly, here is where I’m 
sure I run into that occasional cross-fire. 
I get to pulling my aim too fine, trying to 
make it too precise—with the result that 
the left master eye re-asserts its old mas- 
tery and pulls my shot off the target, par- 
ticularly if it’s a right-crossing target. 

To get away from this precise aiming 
habit on the skeet field, recently I took the 
sight off my shotgun. That front bead was 
a sort of peg that my left master eye 
would grab hold of and pull. I don’t know 
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that I’d advise anybody else to go and do 
likewise. Certainly not in field shooting 
anyway, because in the field I’m never 
bothered by puttering aiming habits. I pull 
up and let ’er go; and even if the front 
sight were on the gun I'd never see it un- 
der game shooting conditions. But my gun 
without a sight is really an improvement 
(for me) on the skeet field—and possibly 
for me alone. Try it if you like; but I won't 
guarantee that it will do anything for 
you. I never wish to lead shooters astray 
by talking too much of trifling little quirks 
in my own personal shooting style. It’s 
just as I have said before: one man’s meat 
may be another’s poison. 

In all frankness, however, I have always 
had a sneaking suspicion that sights on a 
shotgun are pretty much in the same class 
with those strings they used to put on 
straw hats; you were supposed to attach 
the string to your lapel buttonhole to keep 
from losing your hat when tearing along 
at fifteen miles per hour in one of the early 
horseless carriages; but scarcely anyone 
ever used the string; and I think it’s 
pretty much the same with shotgun sights. 
Maybe they’re useful, but more at straight 
trap than anywhere else. The snappy, fast 
field-shot hardly even sees the barrel, let 
alone a sight-peg or two stuck in the bar- 
rel-rib. The broad, flat barrels of a 12 

gauge double-gun are easy to keep in your 
vision without being conscious of actually 
seeing them. Only on slim tubes, or on the 
broken sighting line of the rib-less auto- 
matic, does it seem (to me) advantageous 
to have sighting-pegs. 

In conclusion I believe that any man 
can become a binocular wing-shot reg zard- 
less of which side his master eye is on, 
or whichever shoulder he has trained him- 
self to shoot from—provided, of course, 
that he has the grit and determination and 
perseverance to keep at it until he learns 
it; for it is neither sleight-of-hand nor 
magic, but just plain horse-sense plus plen- 
ty of practice, dry-shooting as well as 
actual.—B. N 


THE TELESCOPE RIFLE 
ON HORSEBACK 
By A. C. Popham, Jr. 


HE most practical and efficient sight 
for shooting in the open, mountain 
country of the Southwest is the telescope, 
and the most pr actical way of hunting deer 
in such country is on horseback. Combine 
these two, the ’scope and the horse, and 
from all sides you will hear cries of “Look 
out for trouble.” Yet I have covered hun- 
dreds of miles of the roughest country a 
horse can clamber over in old Mexico, 
Arizona, and New Mexico with a ’scope- 
sighted rifle under my knee, and have never 
yet had the least bit of trouble, or even a 
change in sight adjustment. It’s simply a 
matter of choosing the right equipmeyt. 
\lmost all shots in open country are at 
100- to 400-vard range, and usually across 
a canyon. Mostly, the game is seen on the 
opposite hillside as you come over the top 
ot a ridge, and the animals either go out 
over the top of the opposite ridge or around 
the point of the hill. Because of the nature 
of the country, which all lies at a steep 
angle in one direction or another, it is 
difficult to estimate range hurriedly. There- 
fore, a gun with flat trajectory is a great 
asset in shooting at such widely varying, 
uncertain, and frequently long range. 
The best of our flat-shooting cartridges 
are developed in bolt-action guns, and to 
the intense disgust of the lever-actionists, 
I might add that a bolt-action rifle of 
proper design is (to me) no more trouble 
on a saddle than a lever-action rifle of the 
same barrel length, stock dimensions, and 
sighting equipment. I'll carry my_ bolt- 
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The proper way to carry a rifle. The 
rider’s leg acts as brush-breaker 


action, with the ’scope on it, any place a 
horse can go on dry land; and a well- 
trained mountain horse can go in some 
utterly incredible places. The rifle is a 
30-06 with turned-down bolt handle, and 
21-inch barrel. It has a custom-made stock 
that fits me, and is equipped with a 7%" 
sling with quick-detachable swivels , There 
is a 4-power ‘scope mounted low on the 
receiver, and believe it or not, it all goes 
into the scabbard very nicely indeed. 
What’s more, it comes out smooth and fast. 

Such an outfit requires, of course, a 
specially-designed scabbard, and_ herein 
lies much of one’s success in using the 
’scope on horseback. The scabbard must be 
made deep enough to accommodate the 
whole outfit without undue pressure on the 
‘scope, yet must fit snugly to keep the gun 
from sliding and bouncing in the case. The 
length also is important in protecting 
’scope as well as stock. Note in the picture 
how far back the scabbard protects the 
stock, yet is open at the top so the pistol 
grip may be grasped quickly. 

When you come over a ridge and see a 
big buck bounding up the opposite slope, 
you want that grip where you can grab 
it almost before your feet hit the ground. 
A second or two of fumbling at such a 
moment may mean the difference between 
seeing the deer’s flag vanish over the sky- 
line, or rolling him before he gains the top. 

For protection and durability, the scab- 
bard should be made of heavy sole leather 
—not the flimsy stuff found in too many 
ready-made holsters. One with laced edges 
lasts longer than a stitched one, too, Have 
the rear hanging-strap placed so that it 
lies over the bolt handle; it will keep . 
case from wearing through so quickly. 
may be advisable to use end-caps on the 
‘scope, though I don’t: it takes too much 
frenzied fumbling to get them off. 


HE manner of hanging a saddle scab- 

bard has been rather hotly discussed 
from time to time. With a ’scope on a rifle, 
the gun must be carried er the ‘scope up. 
so the weight isn’t on the glass. I know of 
only one logical place to carry a scabbard. 
That is on the left side, with the butt to 
the rear. I see no reason for carrying 4 
gun on the right side of a horse. Where 
the gun must be gotten into action quickly 
after the rider has dismounted, the oppo 
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What a priceless movie — 
yet it cost less than a dime! 
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A sudden flush from cover... 
a perfect hit. What wouldn’t 
you give for such a thrilling 
movie, with you in the prin- 
cipal role. Yet you can now 
make movies like this for less 


than 10¢.* 
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Movies now cost very little— screen as 100 feet of any other home movie film. 
-+. if you use a Ciné-Kodak Eight. For this amaz- You can carry the Eight in your coat. pocket 
ing little movie camera is doubly economical— and it’s as easy to use as a Brownie. Sturdy—it 
it’s low in first cost, in film cost as well. certainly can take it. Costs only $34.50. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight uses an entirely new type Check up on the Eight . . . let your dealer 
of film which gives you four times as many show you the movies it makes. Don’t let another 


movies per foot. A twenty-five foot roll of hunt go by without a movie record . . . Eastman 
Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs just as long on the Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


*&Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie ¢ 7 
scenes—each as long as the average scene —_ E IGHT 
in the news reels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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YOU CAN BE site side of the horse is no place for it. 
This is especially true in the presence of 

game, when the horse is frequently nervous. 
There are many disadvantages to carry- 

CO M FO RTABLE ing a gun on the left side with the butt-end 
forward, and up, particularly in steep or 

brushy country. If you are twisting around 
AND DRY over tortuous mountain trails, the stock 

hits the horse’s neck when he turns to the 

left. On steep climbs, the muzzle catches 


Li G H TWE I G HT the stifle on the rear leg when it is raised 


for each step. A whole day of this will 


make a raw sore on the horse, and does 

. UJ NTI N G 6 0 OTS the gun and scabbard no good either. 
If you have ever trailed mountain lion 
* with dogs in broken, brushy country, you 


know the futility of carrying a rifle in this 
position. When those hounds open up like 
steamboat whistles and roar off on a hot 
trail, your part of the game is to follow 
This popular shoe has all them, crashing through stiff scrub oak, 
the features of the favor- swinging almost under the horse's belly 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- to dodge limbs, sliding down washes, 
cept it carries a lacing clambering over solid rock, and going 
closure in front at the top. places you'd never guess a horse could go. 
It is made in 12-inch or Sometimes a bunch of deer can be turned 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 





































and headed down a canyon for another 
shot by such break-neck riding. Up where 
| it got the full brunt of the brush, the gun, 
carried butt forward and up, would be 
| dangling from a tree in about ten seconds, 
and more than likely the stock would be 
broken. You will be far too busy, believe 
| one, trying to keep from being swept out 


of the saddle, to do much toward protect- 
YUGO HUNTING SHOE: 


ing your gun. 
This ideal shoe is made 

with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 





, there is another disadvantage to 
arrying the scabbard with the butt- 
| end forward. When you see game and sud- 
denly rein in your horse and leap out of 
your saddle, the beast is naturally going 
to be somewhat alarmed. Many horses are 
rather resentful of merely seeing a fire- 
arm; and drawing one out past his head 
isn’t going to help matters. This is even 
more noticeable when the gun is replaced 
after firing and the horse is frightened by 
the noise. If he tosses his head, you may 
| hit him with the stock—which he may (not 
without reason) consider most impolite. 
Excited horses can create unpleasant 
| situations. I'll never forget the day I piled 
| off a crazy bronc on a narrow little rim 
| and started to jerk my gun out past the 
horse’s ear. He whirled, knocked me down, 
tore the reins out of my hand, and flung 
| his heels at me in no uncertain manner. One 
hoof caught my left chap-wing and nearly 
ROB ROY tore it off, but fortunately missed the leg 
| Reakt The horse went sliding down the 
F ; trail, and it took some time to catch him. 
This popular 15-inch | 4 broken leg in the mountains is no picnic. 
waterproof hunting shoe | \fy companion had put the guns on the 
has been standard equip- | saddles at camp, while I made up the lunch, 
ment with many sports- | and had hung my scabbard on forward. It 
men for years. The tire | was open country, and in the usual hurry 
cord back stay prevents | to get started I didn’t bother to change 
the back of this shoe from | jt, But that’s one thing that won't he ‘pen 
wrinkling and breaking out | to me again! 
at the counter. This is a With the gun slung butt-rearward, and 
vulcanized product and | jor, nearly horizontal, it fits more com- 
will last for years. fortably under your knee. Brush can't 
catch it to tear it off, and twigs don’t drop 
into the top of the scabbard. Your leg 
breaks the force of any brush which would 
hit the scabbard, and a broad bat-wing 
chap protects it still more. The scabbard 
rests largely on the saddle and blanket, so 
Ask your sporting goods dealer to show that sweat does not soak it and rust the 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 1, as it does when resting on the shoul- 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, der of the horse. : 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United I have found only two disadvantages to 
States Rubber Products, Inc. | carrying a rifle this way, and both are un- 


important. First, if you get a deer and tie 

Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, it across the saddle behind the cantle, the 
which pulls on over leather shoes. gun will be in the way and will get bloody. 
But once you have your deer, you won't be 
Uaited States Rubber Comsany drawing the gun much, or be going through 
heavy brush in a hurry, so the forward 








| position is not so objectionable. Second, 
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with the gun slung to the rear, it can not 
be removed from the scabbard very con- 
veniently while you are on the horse. But 
in this type of hunting, shooting from 
horseback would be ridiculous. It takes 
good shooting to hit a leaping buck at 250 
yards from a comfortable, steady position 
—let alone trying it from the deck of a 
breathing, shifting bundle of nerves that 
will probably go sky-high when 50,000 
pounds per square inch of pressure is sud- 
denly let go between his ears. 

It will probably pay you to sit down 
and tangle your arm in the sling on longer 
shots, especially if the game is not moving, 
You are usually on a steep slope, so it’s 

easy to drop to a sitting position. Even if 

the deer is moving, and a little f farther 
away by the time you squeeze the trigger, 
you will be better organized mentally, and 
surely a lot steadier in your hold. 

As for using the ’scope on running game, 
it’s as fast as any sight made. When your 
gun fits you, and you have shot it enough, 
you can fix your eye on the target, throw 
the gun to your shoulder, and the cross- 
hair will be pretty nearly on the target. 
Furthermore, your target is not hiding be- 
hind a front sight. It stands out magnified 
and clear. With the cross-hair you can 
place the shot more carefully, and hold 
over (if necessary) more accurately. Many 
shooters prefer the picket-post graticule 
for big game, but I have used both and 
prefer the cross-hair, chiefly because of its 
accuracy in holding over on extremely 
long shots. ; 

Still hunting in Eastern brush and tim- 
ber country, shooting at ranges around 
50 to 100 yards, where the ’scope’s field of 
view would be limited and rapidity of fire 
is essential, the lever-action, the pump, or 
the semi-automatic rifle with iron sights 
may be more effective. But in the barren 
mountains of the Southwest, where ranges 
are long and uncertain, where accuracy, 





Here’s the outfit. Note how high up the 
scabbard protects the gun, yet is open at 
the top for quick action 


flat trajectory and knockdown power at 
400 yards are essential, the bolt-gun and 
’scope sight is the outfit. 

Hunting in such country must be done 
on horseback. Thirty miles or more, all 
lying at about a 45-degree angle in various 
directions, i is no unusual distance to cover 
in a day. Such technique is vastly different 
from that of the Eastern still-hunter who 
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Scabbard slung butt-forward—all right in 
level open country, but not so hot where 
the going is rough 


slips through the woods afoot, stalking his | 
quarry, and firing at short range. 

But if you think it’s not exciting sport 
to gallop over the top of a ridge, to see a 
big buck going up the wall of a canyon 
250 yards across as if he were on springs, 
to hit the ground and have your rifle out 
before the horse slides to a stop, to sit 
down and try to stop that trophy before he 
disappears over the rim—if you don’t think 
that’s a thrill, then you've never tried it. 

And—don’t let anybody tell you that you 
can't do it with a ’scope on horseback. 








OPTICAL AID IN 
SHOOTING 


By Max Poser, F.R.M.S., M.R.I., Ph.O.D. 


Editor’s Note: The author of the following 
article is a distinguished member of the 
staf’ of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Visual efficiency is of tremendous impor- 
tance in shooting. Most of us are not 
blessed with perfect eyesight. It has been 
estimated that 70 per cent of the population 
has defective eyes. Dr. Poser doesn’t en- 
tirely agree with this figure, saying that 
45 per cent of the population has defective 
eyesight, but that if we include the presby- 
opes (which in his opinion is not a defect, | 
but a condition of age) the proportion will 
run 70 per cent. The fact remains, however, 
that 7 out of every 10 of us do not enjoy 
berfect vision—which makes the following 
article of interest to shooters. 3, N, 





KILLFUL use of rifle, shotgun, or 
J pistol depends largely upon good eye- 
sight; but even the best of eyes are limited | 
when aiming with the aid of an ordinary | 
sighting device. 

The difficulty of the shooter, aiming with | 
the aid of the ordinary sighting device with 
which rifled arms are usually provided, lies 
in the fact that the eye must accommodate | 
itself for the various distances; from the | 
tye to the rear sight, to the front sight | 
and to the object aimed at, since it is not | 
possible to see the three mentioned objects 
sharply defined simultaneously. 

Young people, with the full range and 
flexibility of accommodation of the human | 
tye still prevailing, experience no great | 
difficulty in accommodating for the differ- 
ent distances involved in almost instant- 
aneous succession. Middle-aged or elderly 
Persons, however, have more difficulty. 
With advancing age the accommodating 
power of the eye becomes gradually less, 
owing to the lowered elasticity of the! 
crystalline lens, noticeable in accommodat- 
ing for near objects. For this reason, per-| 
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On the Sportsman’s Floor, the Fifth, in 
The Store for Men, Marshall Field & Company announcesthe 
opening of The Gun Shop. 


These early fall days men hunt for a place to talk about guns 
with those who understand. You'll find that spot at FIELD'S 
this year. With a few minutes to spare you’ll spend an hour— 
and come back again. 


There are fine guns, rifles and revolvers in The Gun Shop for 
every kind of shgoting and every type of shooter. The men who 
show them to you are seasoned in the field. They go out regu- 
larly and take a medal or two, themselves, in expert competition. 


And one of the country’s most noted gunsmiths is here to build 
custom guns from any action, barrel and stock you may select. 
That’s only part of his job. Also, he’ll take the guns you own 
and put them in perfect shape. 

You'll feel at home in The Gun Shop—every gun in the place 
is yours to handle and try. And you'll find everything the 
hunter needs in the way of clothing and equipment. All on the 
Sportsman’s Floor, the Fifth. 


HAVE YOUR GUNS OVERHAULED NOW 
Be ready when the season opens. In the Metro- 
politan Chicago area your guns will be picked up 
by Field’s and returned to you at no extra charge. 


THE GUN SHOP in THE STORE FOR MEN 


Marshall Field & Company 


WABASH AVENUE AT WASHINGTON 
Chicago 
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«this big blue 4-star* 


HIGH VELOCITY Load 


him. But when he’s heading for the clouds 
at a mile a minute it takes a real, hard-hit- 
ting, high velocity charge to reach up there 
and bring him down! 


Perfected by PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 


It is for you that the Peters Ballistic In- 
stitute developed the duck load that 
goes on up. HIGH VELOCITY! The shell 
especially designed for progressive burning 
powder and maximum charges of powder 
and shot. With dense patterns.* Extra 
speed.* Extra range.® Extra killing 
energy.* Within standard pressures; with- 
out extra. recoil. Load up with HIGH 
VELOCITY Shells . . . and brag about your 
“bag’’ when you get back home! PETERS 
CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Dept. J-27, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PETERS 













sons reaching an age of 45 or 50 years 
usually are compelled to use reading glass- 
es in order to secure good definition of 
objects comparatively close. This condi- 
tion is known by the optical profession as 
presbyopia, meaning old eye. It is a natu- 
ral process which cannot be prevented. 
This condition requires the use of spec- 
tacles in order to compensate for the lack 
of accommodation. 

Pin-hole or peep sights are often a 
handicap to shooters, also; particularly 
where the aperture is quite small. This is 
due to the limited field and the small 
amount of light allowed to enter the eye 
through the small aperture of the peep 
sight. Poorly illuminated objects are diffi- 


| cult targets and in order to overcome this 


handicap (and at the same time eliminate 
the accommodation factor) telescopic 
sights have been designed. Telescopic 
sights may be designed to furnish any de- 
sired magnification; but to. insure bright 
illumination of the object, a large field of 
view and steady aim, low magnifications of 
from one to three powers are advisable. 
Medium- and high-power telescopic sights 
give a considerably smaller field of view 


|and the aim is less steady, particularly in 
| off-hand shooting, since the slightest move- 


When your duck’s only thirty yards over | 
the blind, the laziest kind of a load will plop | 


ment of the rifle is correspondingly mag- 
nified by the telescopic sight. 

A telescopic sight must, of necessity, 
have a well corrected optical system in or- 
der not to introduce optical errors which 
interfere with definition. Besides this, any 
telescopic sight must be accurately fitted 
to the rifle and focused, so that there is 
no parallax between the cross line in the 
sight and the object aimed at. By “no 
parallax” is meant that there shall be no 
movement noticed between the image of 
the cross line and the object, when the ob- 
server (looking through the sight) moves 
his head sidewise, or up and down, in front 
of the eyepiece. 

The eye is subject to a number of de- 
fects. Common among these are hyper- 
metropia (far-sightedness ), myopia (near- 
sightedness ), and astigmatism, a condition 
of the eye where the refraction for the two 
principal meridians differs. For instance, 
when looking at a cross line, the horizontal 
line may appear sharply defined while the 
vertical line is out of focus, or vice versa. 
This holds good with any crossed pair of 
lines or objects at any position or azimuth. 

Proper eyesight correction in all such 
cases 1s of paramount importance, as well 
as precise fitting of the correction lenses 
or spectacles, The lenses should be of the 
special type giving clearly defined images 
from center to margin of the lens. 

When aiming at an object, the spectacle 
wearer does not look directly through the 


| middle of the lens, but rather obliquely, 


and it is very important that the portion 


lof the lens through which the shooter is 


looking should give the same clear vision 
as perceived when looking through’ the 


| center of the spectacle lens. 


} 





The above diagram indicates the vision 
a person receives when looking through 
the center of the lens, where the image 
will appear perfect and sharply defined; 
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but the human eye is rotating when look. 
ing or aiming at different objects. Thys 
different portions of the lens will affeg 
the sight according to the direction jp 
which the eye is looking. The spectaele 
lens, of course, is to be considered as sta. 
tionary in front of the eye while the eye 
is rotating. It is for this reason that lenses 
must be corrected in order to secure equal 
efficiency over the entire surface of the 
lens. Lenses giving clear definition from 
center to margin are, therefore, called cor. 
rected lenses. Ordinary lenses, when used 
in the manner described, will show clear 
definition only in the center. The margins 
will be affected by oblique pencils indicat- 
ing astigmatism, which is a great detriment 
to the rifleman wearing such glasses, and 
quite often responsible for poor scores, 

Even the size of the spectacle lens js 
important. Large round glasses are more 
suitable for shooting than the oval type, 
Yellow- or amber-tinted glasses enhance 
the visual acuity, particularly in hazy or 
misty weather. Soft-lite and smoked glass- 
es will be found useful to prevent glare in 
bright sunlight, particularly when facing 
the sun. 

Whether the specialist prescribes spher- 
ical, cylinder or compound lenses, they 
should preferably be large and round in 
order to afford the wide field of view 
necessary in aiming at the target. Natu- 
rally, they should be free from optical de- 
fects and, of course, will cost a little more 
than ordinary spectacle lenses. 


WINCHESTER .220 SWIFT 


PEED, speed, and yet more speed 
seems to be the order of the day, It 
is a tingling sensation to every man who 
loves rifles to get hold of one chambered 
for a new cartridge that develops over 
4000 foot-seconds muzzle velocity. In the 
past year, we have heard a lot about the 
.22 magnums. However, these were pretty 
near as rare and hard to get your hands 
on as the Ovis poli of Tibet. The 22 
magnums were being turned out by the 
custom rifle makers, one at a time, and 
few and far between. Few rifle-shooting 
enthusiasts were fortunate enough to get 
one in their hands for inspection—and 
only a handful throughout the country had 
the pleasure of actually shooting this 
amazing newcomer in the rifled-bore field. 
By the end of August, or early in Sep- 
tember—in short, about the time you will 
be reading this—the .22 magnum as a 
commercial proposition will be an ac- 
complished fact. Winchester is bringing 
the rifle out in the well-known Model 54, 
chambered for the .220 Swift cartridge— 
which is the erstwhile 6 mm. Lee case 
with a .30 calibre head, and with the new 
case necked down to .22 calibre and prop- 
erly reinforced to handle the tremendous 
ballistics of greater than 4000 feet per 
second muzzle velocity. The cartridge 1s 
loaded in two bullet weights, a 48-grain 
spitzer-type soft-point bullet which de- 
velops 4140 foot-seconds at the muzzle, and 
a 46-grain hollow-point bullet which trav- 
els from the muzzle at the rate of 4060 feet 
per second, 
I don’t savvy that—two bullets so nearly 
alike—but that’s the news anyway. , 
The Winchester .220 Swift is the brai- 
child of Captain Grosvenor L. Wotkyns 
of California. Away back last winter ! 
received a most interesting report from 
Captain Wotkyns on the exhaustive tests 
he had been conducting over a period ol 
many months; but because of the fact that 
further experimentation was to be carried 
on in the Winchester laboratories, no Tt 
lease could be given on the news. I have 
in my files some amazing pictures of po 
groups fired by the inventor of the — 
Swift during his early trials. Put this new 
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HEAVY 1 BARREL 






OLT Officers Model 


TARGET REVOLVER ——— 
CALIBERS.38 SPECIAL AND .22 LONG RIFLE : 
Where do you get the low-down on a target arm? ON THE 
FIRING LINE—where facts are a matter of record. The Colt 
Officers’ Model Target Revolver dominates the firing lines of all 
the important matches ... the dependable partner of champion 
marksmen including Mrs. Marian Semmelmeyer (right)—the 
only woman member of the Lewis team. And the Los Angeles 
Police Team (left) who recently set a new world’s record of 
1492 x 1500. With the .38 cal. model now fitted with heavy 38 re | 
barrel, the Officers’ Model has everything a shovter could desire a 
—balance, accuracy and extra steadiness for rapid-fire shooting. SPECIFICATIONS 
The action is smooth as silk... every part finished and fitted Built on .41 frame. Blued finish. Checked Walnut 
by hand. Famous “Shooting Master” sights—adjustable and  gocks. Checked back strap, trigger and hammer 
stippled to prevent glare. Super-rifled barrel. Non-slipping grip. cour. Bead or Patridge sights, . both adjustable. Five 
Checked trigger and hammer spur. Stippled top and back of  parrel lengths 4, 4¥ 6, 7% inches. Heavy 
frame. An exclusive feature is its Positive Lock, that makes  purrel in .38 cal., 6” yee only. Length over all 
accidental discharge impossible. Over 650 separate operations with 6” barrel 11%". Weight (with heavy 6” 
and some 300 inspections go into the production of a single  parrely ; sg 


36 ounces, 





Officers’ Model, including rigid target testing. 
right or it doesn't leave the factory. The only 
preciate the perfection of this gun is to shoot one. For more 
details about America’s Number One Target Arm, send coupon. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT finements. Length 


PHIL B. BEKEART, PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, 731 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The gun must be 
way to truly ap- 


22 Cal. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
All target re- 


11%”, barrel, 6”. We. 





cartridge had to have more than shooting 
qualities. There was stability to be looked 
after, also satisfactory pressures; Win- 
chester technicians and laboratory experts 
have spent months on patient experiments 
to develop a cartridge that would give the 
desired ballistics combined with stability, 
satisfactory pressures, and shooting qual- 
ities. These trials started with the idea of 
developing the new cartridge from the 
ste andard 250-3000 Savage case necked 
down to .22 calibre. After exhaustive trials 
it was Foo however, that this case did 
not give the most satisfactory qualities for 
the desired load. 

Finally, what appeared to be the ideal 
combination was worked out in the load- 
ing of the Swift combination in the 6 mm. 
Lee case, which gave the added powder 
space and general shape best designed to 
handle the .220 Swift load. Careful ex- 
perimentation has apparently established 
this as the ideal shell for the purpose. 

Along about the time you will be read- 
ing this, or slightly before, I will be con- 
















38 oz. Embedded head ‘cylinder, 






Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. FS—55 
Gentlemen: 

Send me full particulars about your 
two Officers’ Model Target Revolvers. 
eS per ee dnt 0G000-0% 
BPE cccdened bockerceetecsoseos 
EP ccscescecsvuus DME. chctbas< 











ducting trials with the Winchester 54 with 
both bullet weights. The factory has prom- 
ised me a test rifle by the last week in 
August; you can expect more on the sub- 
ject in the next issue. 

The new rifle will have one change over 
the standard Model 53 Winchester—in- 
stead of the 24-inch standard barrel length 
in other calibres, the 220 Swift will be 
made in 26-inch "barrel length. The fac- 
tory informs me that the rifle is now well 
in production and available for order. The 
rifle will be furnished in both standard- 
weight barrel and also in the new Target 
Model heavy-weight barrel recently added 
to the Winchester M 54 line. —B. N. 


NEW REMINGTON M.-241 


ye is a dull week indeed when one of 


the arms manufacturers doesn't bring 
out a new gun, or a new cartridge, or 
hoth. This creates a highly entertaining 
situation for the modern gun buyer. He 
has so much to choose from. Time was. 


A new .22 auto-loader comes to market—-the Remington Model 241 





when a fellow went out to buy himself a 
new shotgun or a new .22 rifle, or perhaps 
a pistola, he had to take pretty near the 
same kind of a wee-pon his dad had bought 
some years previous. 

The latest modernization report comes 
from the Remingtons, who announce their 
new Model 241 auto-loading .22. As you 
might surmise, without being given more 
than three guesses, this is the well-known 
Model 24 brought very much up to date. 
The new Model 241 weighs six pounds 
where the old Model 24 weighed only 
about five pounds. Also, the 241 is fitted 
with a 24-inch barrel where the old one 
had a barrel three inches shorter. The 
most important change, however, is in 
the stock and fore-end. Thé stock of the 
Model _ is considerably larger than the 
Model 24, and has a shotgun-style steel 
butt- plate and pistol grip. Also, the new 
semi-beavertail type of fore-end gives the 
rifle a very much improved appearance, 
and increases the steadiness of the hold. 

Like the Model 24, the 241 is chambered 
for either the .22 short, or the .22 long 
rifle; not for both. So you will have to 
state in your order which you would 
prefer, although why anyone should take 
a rifle che ambered exclusively for the .22 
short in these days is more than I can 
understand. Of course, the fly in the pud- 
ding here is that the old Model 24 has 
always been a popular arm in the public 
shooting-gallery. 

The Model 241, say the Remingtons, is 
now ready for delivery—and if they really 
mean what they say (and I have no doubt 
they do) you will see it soon. =—B, 
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Bey Sl From coast tocoast...hunters 

are praising this latest Red 
of Head idea . . . the perfect 
and complete hunting coat 


with the “Hidden Hood” 


thes (Pat. No. 1,972,585). When 





— 


the sun is shining, the Hood 
(sewed to coat) is neatly concealed 
between the coat and lining. Comes 
the rain, snow or wind. Collar is 
raised. Snap! A slit is opened. Pull! The 
hood is brought from its hiding place. 
Zip! And the comfort of an Eskimo 
parka is yours. No openings or cracks. 
Worn overcap orwithout it as preferred. 

No. G7RH (illustrated above) “Hidden Hood” 


Hunting Coat with “bone-dry” feature (see be- 
low). Price only $8.50. Other popular Red Head 
coats also have the “Hidden Hood”. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 

















Rubberized reinforce- 
ments...right in the 
spots that get the 
most punishment... 
that’s what makes 
Red Head Hunting 
Clothes “bone-dry”’. 
Anexclusive feature 
found only on Red 
Head HuntingCoats 
and Breeches. Ask 
your dealer or write us. 
FREE Other Red Head “‘hits’’ in our free folder 
Wool “bone-dry’”’ hunting clothes. Gun 
FOLOER cases and covers, etc. Send for your copy. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
929 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
RED HEAD “FITS THE SPORT” 


HUNTING COATS 
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THE .257 UMPTY-UMP 


S announced in this Department last 
month, Winchester had already de- 
cided to chamber two of their new target 
rifles, the National Match and the heavy 
Sniper’s Match models, for the .25 Roberts 
cartridge ; in other words, the 7 mm. necked 
down to .25 calibre. Remington came along 
first and started manufacturing the shell, 
also chambering their 30S rifle to fit it, 
and calling the cartridge the .257 Reming- 
ton-Roberts. Winchester, following along 
in logical sequence, now makes the same 
cartridge and calls it the .257 Winchester- 
Roberts—and we dread to think how many 
thousand times through the next hundred 
years we will be answering the question 
of what the .257 means, and why call a .25 
calibre .257, and why Remington-Roberts, 
Winchester-Roberts, and so on. 
Incidentally, Winchester is not only now 
chambering the standard M54 rifle for the 
.257, but the same also applies to the Super- 
grade M54; and it is interesting to note 


| that the Winchester ballistics vary some- 





what from the figures given for the Rem- 





THs Department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











ington make. As Winchester loads the car- 


| tridge, there are the same three bullet 
| weights, the 87-grain, the 100-grain, and 


the 117-grain; all hollow-point. The 87- 
grain is rated at 3200 ft. per second at the 
muzzle; the 100-grain at 2900 ft. per sec- 
ond, and the 117-grain at 2650 ft. 

In bringing out the .257 ammunition, 
as well as adapting the Model 54 rifle to 
handle it, Winchester shows evidence of 
shrewd forward-looking. I never could un- 
derstand why Remington, when the popu- 
lar Hornet .22 appeared, stubbornly re- 
fused to recognize the profitable market- 
potentialities and, in fact, never did bring 
out a rifle chambered for the Hornet car- 
tridge. They may have had their own good 
reasons for this, doubtless did; but they 
probably lost the sale of a good many rifles 
by not grabbing at the Hornet plum pud- 
ding when it was served up hot. 

By this I do not imply that the .22 
Hornet market is a thing of the past at 
all; I have been a booster for the wicked 
little Hornet cartridge ever since it made 


| its appearance, and I predict it will be 





with us, high in popularity, for many years 
to come. The Hornet ammunition is accu- 
rate, fast, deadly on the kind of game it 
is designed for—and it is cheap. And I still 
think Remington overlooked a bet when 
they didn’t make a rifle chambered for it. 
But are the Winchester folks going to 
let the .257 Umpty-Ump-Roberts apple- 
pie slip through their fingers? Nay-nay; 
and, I might add, a thousand times nay. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AUTHOR OF “ELUSIVE TEN” WRITES 


Your article about the “Six O’Clock Hold” in 
the August issue was very timely—so timely, in 
fact, that it caused me to discard a manuscript 
on the same subject. However, I tossed the manu- 
script overboard without regret, as I feel you 
have handled the subject ably. Yet I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that my budding idea 
on this topic was not just the idle fantasy of 
a lone soul. 

I have heard that Dr. Calkins is supposed to 
have favored the “‘dead center’’ hold too. I be- 


| lieve, however, that elevation adjustment can- 


| not be dispensed with, even with the dead-center 


hold. Different distances will require different 


| adjustments of the front sight. 


The idea is sound, that the human eye, when 
viewing the bull’s-eye, will naturally find its ex- 


‘act center and will be able to hold the dead- 


center bead much easier than juggling the six 
o'clock point. 

I have experimented to find sights that would 
permit “center hold’’ on indoor 1anges, but haye 
found no solution yet. 

Wittiam REICHENBACH, 


Ans.—I am pleased to note that your valued 
opinion coincides with my own in reference to 
the six o’clock hold. 

I have read your revolver-shooting manual, 
“The Elusive Ten,’’ and am glad to say that | 
consider it cone of the clearest and most illuminat. 
ing series of pistol-shooting instructions that 
has ever appeared in print. The _ illustrations 
alone, showing how to hold a pistol, how to adopt 
proper pistol-shooting stance, are worth much 
more than the price of the book. If every be. 
ginner at the handgun-shooting game could have 
a copy of “The Elusive Ten” right from the 
outset, he would start from sound principles and 
make much faster progress. 

I am glad to give your manual this endorse. 
ment, and heartily recommend it to other friends 
through the medium of this Department. 

SHootine Eprtor, 


GOOD RAPID-FIRE PRACTICE 


Your article in the August issue of Fiero & 
Stream on the best hold with the handgun was 
very interesting. You brought out some points 
that should be of benefit to the pistol and re- 
volver clan. 

As to the merits of the “Six O'Clock Hold,” 
I would say that it definitely has its place, that 
is, in slow-fire matches, Although for something 
similar to Speeduel the shooters in this vicinity 
use what is akin to a hold used for hunting, 
This game is beneficial as well as fun, although 
it is nothing new. Two shooters stand parallel 
to two Colt Police silhouette targets, distance 
25 yards, pistols in holsters or belt (wherever 
habitually carried) and hand at the side. The 
range dew has a stop watch and he commands 
“fire”? unexpectedly. At that command, time be- 
gins, and stops when the shot is fired. Two of 
us attained a speed of one second; not so fast 
as to burn the holster, but good. The man who 
fired first won if he got a hit, if not the second 
firer. Lots of times there are no hits at all. One 
of our men got it down to 4/5 of a second, mak- 
ing regular hits. 

We compared notes, and we found that we all 
squeezed the trigger when the front sight was 
darkened by the silhouette. As far as I am con- 
cerned, the foregoing is conclusive proof that 
in an emergency a man uses what is commonly 
called a dead-center hold. 

Lacue Corts. 


Ans.—I am glad to have you check with me 
that holding dead center is the instinctive way 
to shoot the handgun, and of course I do grant 
that you are perfectly correct in your opinion 
that the six o'clock hold also has its place in 
certain forms of shooting. I made this clear in 
the article you mention. I personally feel that 
holding on the center of the bull is the method 
of aiming one should practice most, inasmuch as 
the handgun is essentially a defense weapon— 
and this is certainly the way you would hold if 
you were caught in a pinch. 

SHootine Eprtor. 


SHORT SHELLS IN LONG CHAMBERS 


In looking up woodcock loads for my 12-gauge, 
634-pound under-and-over, bored 45 per cent 
and 55 per cent, and with 234-inch chambers, I 
can find but two loads that seem to suit me— 
the Western Minimax trap load, 234-dram_1%- 
ounce No. 8 chilled; and the Remington Nitro 
Club skeet load, 3<lrams, 1%-ounce of No. 9 
chilled. Perhaps you have used both and can 
give me good advice. Plenty of loads are avail- 
able in the 25¢-inch shell, and while I know it is 
perfectly all right to use them in the 234-inch 
chamber, the idea just doesn’t appeal to me. 

In the past couple of years I have read any 
number of articles in various sporting magazines, 
regarding shotgun fit, all of which I found very 
interesting. But have never found much re 
garding fitting a load to the gun, with the ex 
ception of your articles on “big-bump” loads. 

For instance, take any gun, any boring, try tt 
out with various loads and shot sizes, put up by 
different companies, and shoot them at a pattern, 
The chances are you will find one load doing 
much better than the others in evenness of pat- 
tern, and you wouldn’t have to count pellets 
either. I have owned two guns that handled No. 
7 chilled shot in a certain load better than any 
other for grouse shooting, and I have a lot of 
faith in 7’s for upland shooting. , 

Last fall I started out for woodcock with an 
8-pound 12-bore, bored modified and full; one 
half day was enough, On the other hand, an old 
school-mate of mine, a lady at that, was running 
around the woods after partridge with a 5%4- 
pound 12-bore English gun with Damascus 
barrels, loaded with maximum 1%-ounce loads 
backed by about 334-drams of powder. She still 
lives, I am happy to say, but as far as I know 
she got no partridge. 

J. Scotr EckHart 


Ans.—That gun of yours with its 45 and 55 
per cent choking, and with its 634-pound weight, 
comes pretty near being a perfect upland com- 
bination. In the matter of the 234-inch chamber, 
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don’t let this bother you a bit; generally the 
standard shell handles just as well in the long 
chamber as if the shell entirely filled up the 
space bored for the longer case. Most of the 
discrepancy in the performance of short shells 
in long chambers exists in the imagination of 
the theorist. I pay little or no attention to such 
minutiae, Granting even that the pattern might 
be altered as much as 1 per cent, it seems rather 
foolish to devote attention to that tiny point 
when the big important point of gun-handling 
and gun-pointing amounts to at least 99 per cent. 

Of course what I say here goes only for our 
standard American 12-gauge shells. It would be 
a too-broad statement if the ultra-short shells 
now being brought out by certain English firms 
were to be tested in 234-inch chambers. 

Back twenty years ago, which is longer than 
I like to admit publicly that I can remember 
back to, we had a dandy 12-gauge quail load 
which was 2% drams of powder back of an 
ounce of No. 8 shot. Unfortunately, as far as I 
am able to discover, it is not possible today to 
get this 2%4-dram l-ounce load. The best we can 
do today, apparently, is to use the 234-dram 
lounce load. On woodcock with your medium- 
weight gun, I would suggest the 234-dram 1-ounce 
load of No. 9 chilled. Although I will be per- 
fectly frank with you and tell you that when I 
80 woodcock shooting in my neck of the woods, | 
use the ordinary skeet load of 3 drams and 1'4 
ounces of No. 9. Usually there are plenty of 
these on hand; though if I wanted to be finicky 
and get an ideal load for my 7-pound 12-gauge, 
I'd probably use the 2%-dram 1-ounce. 

I confess I am appalled at your description 
of the lady who hunted grouse with a 534-pound 
12-bore with Damascus barrels, and loaded with 
the maximum 234-inch shells. If said lady wishes 
to keep her head on her shoulders, and her pul- 
chritude unimpaired (also her hands still at- 
tached to -her arms as they should be) tell her 
for me that she had better lay off the “big 
bumpers.” That gun with its Damascus barrels 
and light weight was never designed to handle 
any such breech pressure as is developed by these 
“avy loads. The next shell may be the one that 
will do the business for her. Give her some 
fatherly advice—unless you happen to be mar- 
tied to her, in which case, just try to hide the 
un; just try to! 

EpiTor 


SHOT STREAKS SELDOM UNIFORM 


oy tare a new automatic 12-gauge with full- 
thet th trel. After firing several shots, 1 found 
aioe ped streaks at the muzzle were not 
the - From a distance of about a half-inch on 

upper side of the muzzle, the shot never 


SHooTinG 


touches the inside of the barrel at all. But the 
streaks continue through on the bottom side. I 
held the gun upside-down and fired it, but this 
didn’t seem to make any noticeable difference 
in the pattern. 

Wouldn't you think this gun would throw a 
very uneven pattern? None of my other guns 
does this, 

Howarp B. Rostnson 

Ans.—Don’t let the fact bother you at all that 
the shot streaks in the muzzle of your gun don't 
show uniformly all around the bore after firing. 
Frankly, don’t recall ever having seen a full- 
choke bore that did leave its shot streaks uni- 
formly spaced all around as you looked into the 
muzzle. The only case where shot might leave 
the muzzle and leave uniform abcshion on the 
inside of the bore would be in the straight 
cylinder tube. 

All that you have to concern yourself with 
is how the gun patterns, If the pattern is O.K., 
then the gun is O.K. The muzzle-end of a shotgun 
is a very delicate proposition, and at the factory 
they polish this until the desired openness or 
density of pattern is established, then let it 
severely alone. 

Snootinec Epitor 


HE’S REVERSING THE PROCESS 


Much has been said in your columns in recent 
months regarding binocular shooting, and I be- 
lieve my experience on this subject will be of 
interest to you. 

I learned to shoot as a boy some twenty-odd 
years ago, and as my locality afforded splendid 
duck shooting at that time, I bought a good dou- 
ble-gun with 30-inch barrels, bored full-choke. 

This gun became so much a part of me that 
I have continued to use it for all purposes, al- 
though the duck shooting has long since become 
nil. I never had any trouble in obtaining a good 
high average on all types of wing shooting, wheth- 
er ducks, jacksnipe, doves, or what have you. I 
suppose I was practicing what you term snap- 
shooting; I have never been taught any particular 
method, nor had any occasion to analyze my 
method of shooting. It was productive and that 
was enough. 

In the summer of 1932 I lost my left eye 
through a shop accident; by fall 1 thought I was 
sufficiently accustomed to my misfortune to give 
it no further thought. 

When our dove season opened, I took the old 
12-gauge (and all of my old confidence) out to 
my favorite place and was soon brought up 
short with the realization that I was hitting only 
around 20 per cent. Then followed some gruelling 
weeks and sessions of learning a new technique 


and regaining my confidence. I think one of my 
greatest aids in this come-back was through the 
patient kindness of neighborhood kids, who let 
me into their back-lot baseball games, where I 
have learned anew to judge the intricacies of 
speed and distance with only one eye. 

ave had to reverse the procedure which 
you advocate, and while the success which I 
have attained has been quite gratifying, I shall 
always remain a disciple of binocular shooting. 

A. L. HartsHorn, Jr. 


Ans.—Your problem now is to overcome hesi- 
tancy in letting off your shot. You are inclined to 
be gun-conscious now—more of an aimer than a 
pointer, Think you’ll improve rapidly by holding 
your head higher and speeding up your shooting. 
Look mostly at the target, very little at the gun. 

SHootinc Epitor 


LAW OF GRAVITY STILL OPERATES 


A friend and I were discussing trajectory of a 
rifle bullet the other day. He knows quite a bit 
about rifles, but he has a queer idea about the 
meaning of trajectory which I am certain is fal- 
lacious. I would be grateful if you would settle 
the question. 

He thinks that if a rifle were fired with the 
barrel perfectly level, that the bullet at mid- 
range of its trajectory would be above the plane 
of the base. When I asked him what causes the 
rise of the bullet, he couldn’t explain, but says 
he was taught this in the army. 

Ricuarp G. Eaps 

Ans.—You are right, The bullet starts drop- 
ping as soon as it leaves the muzzle, Your 
friend is slightly confused by the fact that 
he is thinking of the sighting line being in 
the horizontal plane instead, of the bore of the 
rifle. In reality the bore of the average rifle in- 
clines upward at an angle withthe sighting line. 
When a bullet is fired from such a rifle, the 
bullet rises with respect to the sighting line, 
but actually falls with respect to the projected 
line of the bore. 

Of course there are some other factors that 
come into it also, that of barrel vibration, etc. 
But if you could have a rifle bored through the 
center of a block of steel of sufficient weight to 
counteract any vibration, and if the rifled bore 
were in the horizontal plane, that bullet begins 
falling the instant it leaves the muzzle. Nat- 
urally the rate of fall at first is slight, but in- 
creases as the range increases, and the parabolic 
path is called trajectory. 

Snootinc Epitor 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 














AS 
YOUR PET 
FLANNEL 
SHIRT 


@ You can put more comfort —and that 
means more enjoyment— into any hunt- 
ing or fishing trip by slipping intoa pair 
of flexible, lightweight Hood Sports- 
man’s Footwear. As smart looking as 
custom-made riding boots, Hood sport- 
ing boots are built to withstand the 
hardest wear. 


There’s no slipping or chafing —they 
fit snugly at the heel and instep. They 
are waterproof to the top. For extra 
comfort and insulation against heat and 
cold, there is a full-length sponge cush- 
ion insole. You can find just the style to 
fit all your needs in Hood Sportsman's 
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PINTAIL POINT 
(Continued from page 13) 


| in a lard pail, the humblest and most ser- 


| viceable of 


containers. Gulls 
streamed overhead in gray battalions, 
melting into a horizon that promised 
naught but further unpleasantness. But 
Wib’s sight was keener than mine. He 
nudged me as three wavering dots broke 
through the murkiness and threshed to a 
precipitate landing among the live decoys. 

“Mallards,” he whispered. “Five min- 


Ww aterprooi 


| utes before shootin’ time. If we keep quiet, 
| they might stay.” 


His voice sounded dubious, for five 
minutes is a long while for mallards to 
remain deceived. Through the cattails I 
glimpsed the newcomers, stiff as grena- 
diers on parade. I was not surprised when 
they edged away, suspicious of the wooden 
stool and fearful of what the dark, shifting 
hackground of vegetation might contain. 


| Stooping to remove my gloves, I launched 


them into space with a bound when I 


|} accidentally knocked over a can used for 


| hailing. 


| 





Footwear —full length sporting boots, | 


12" or 16" Lace Flexiboots, etc. Write 
for illustrated folder. 











FLEXIBOOT 
(Sporting Height) 


@ The Hood Flexiboot, 
with brown upper and 
black outsole. Flexible 
upper construction 
with close fitting 
stretchable ankle, 
sponge cushion insole. 
Folds up compactly to 
fit in your duffle bag 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass 


Wib eyed me reproachiully, but the 
necessities of the moment were too urgent 
for speech. Masking his disappointment 
with a smile, he cut an armful of grass to 





‘THERE’ S a good duck story 
in the November issue by 
Gordon MacQuarrie. He calls it 
“MALLARDS MAKE ME 
MAD.” Don’t miss it. 











patch our blind in the rear. As I rose to 
assist him a cluster of scurrying, shadowy 
bodies emerged from the grayness. They 
whisked down to the stool, extended their 
legs and fanned their wings while I stood 
as if paralyzed. 

The next instant I clutched desperately 
for my gun. The ducks found none of their 
kind in the puttied and shot-scarred array 
beneath them. Perhaps they saw me 
against the vegetation, for they scattered 
like a pile of leaves struck by a gust. Two 
of the mounting forms were suspended 
above the mud-daubed rib of my barrel. 
When they slithered to the water, I swung 
on to a third, half expecting to blast the 
atmosphere beneath it. But my snap shot 
sent the target spinning, for, struggling 
in an air pocket, it was almost stationary 
when I pressed the trigger. 

“Bluebills,” grunted Wib, 
on the blind. 

I knew he was mistaken—no sea duck 
is capable of quitting the surface at a sharp 
angle. Regretting the absence of Maggie, 
at home with her puppies, I left my com- 
panion to his labors. Before I had pro- 
ceeded ten feet in the punt, I bewailed my 
awkward use of the long, ungainly paddle 


still working 


| with which such craft is propelled on 


Saginaw Bay. Three specks were floating 
into an arm of rushes where a possibility 
of disaster was presented by a reef froth- 
ing with whitecaps. 

I gathered the bag with an ineptitude 
that must have been amusing. They were 
drake greenwings in winter plumage and 
not much larger than a jack-snipe that 
tacked across the channel. On my return 
I squinted through the mist at my com- 
panion, whose gun, hitherto unnoticed, was 
still in the punt. He was a sorry spectacle, 
crouched in ooze within an inch of his boot 
tops, his dejected gaze on another band of 
teal bouncing from the decoys like so many 
rubber balls. 

When the blind-patching job was com- 
pleted, ducks shuttled down the channel 
without interruption. The majority were 


| too low to see the stool in the shadow of 


1935 


the vegetation. Mergansers were among 
them, long-bodied and rakish; redheads, 
ringbills flying in reckless formation; ¢ap. 


vasbacks in geometrical pattern, and 4 
scattering of pintails, bluebills anq 
widgeons. A line of ruddies went pas, 


racing pell-mell a few inches above the 
surface. 

Our attention was distracted by a clamor 
from the decoys. A lone mallard about to 
drop among them reversed himself with 
surprising celerity. He was so near tha 
we noted the curled feather on his tail, 
the yellow leg and the ring of white around 
his neck. It was well we fired quickly, 
for he had rocketed to the limit of range 
when he crumpled. 

I had waded no more than a few yards 
when Wib’s hoarse command sent me 
tumbling back into the punt. Several hun- 
dred pintails poured over the marsh in a 
disorganized column. They wheeled jp 
desultory fashion, intent on returning to 
their meal of sago and water potatoes 
after a brief tour of the skies. But a group 
of the adventurous broke away from the 
rear guard and sailed alongside in a sweep- 
ing curve—six big, long-necked ducks, 
buffeted by the gale. 

True to pintail tradition, they were de- 
liberate in their curiosity. Boring up-wind, 
they strung over the vegetation in the same 
leisurely fashion to appraise a half dozen 
pot-holes in the rice. But these refuges, 
tenanted only by coots, were not to their 
liking, and they bunched for a sharp turn 
down the channel. 

“Crack ’em on the first swing,” Wib 
whispered as their wing-beats expressed 
indecision. “Can't wait on those fellers.” 
He shifted his chew to his right cheek 
with ease born of long practice. “Still 
comin’, Now!” 

When he poked his muzzle over the top 
of the blind, the formation broke into six 
speeding fragments. Wib’s drake faltered 
when the charge raked it. A pinion curled 
at the second explosion, and the bird, 
stone-dead, thwacked the water with such 
violence that the feathers were stripped 
from the breast-bone. The mark I selected 
seemed too high for sane shooting. But 
the wings folded, the neck dropped limply 
on to the back and a twisting bundle of 
feathers terminated its plunge by a splash 
and a smother of bubbles 


IPING the water from his face, 
Wib disc oursed on the psychology of 
the species. “Most of the time you can 
count on ‘em bein’ pretty leery,” he assert- 
ed. “If they saw a few pintails among the 
decoys, they'd come in better. Take a few 
de: ad birds, put their necks in forked sticks, 
lay *em out natural like, and an awful lot 
is added to the drawin’ power of your flock. 
“But like all ducks, they he ave their dumb 
brethern too,” he ruminated, “A bunch of 
forty dropped into bluebill decoys when 
I was settin’ on Sand Point one day. 
Flopped right into a rummy- -lookin’ outht 
of blocks that weren't entitled to fool a 
butterball. They were tired and hungry, 
and had come a long distance. Funny bird, 
the pintail.” 

We sat back, lost in retrospection. The 
air became colder, the wind more biting. 
Our circulation was restored by a’flight of 
teal dislodged from the reef by a fe 
doubled assault of the waves. They darted 
down to pot-holes, flared up for a mad 
circle of the loc ality, and dashed away in 
the aimless and,erratic manner of snipe 
When they hurtled over us from behind. 
the most frequent method of approach, they 
seemed as elusive as a wisp of thistle 
down. One had no time to calculate leads. 
to line up the sights on the bill and jerk 
them ahead the required distance. 

My eagerness spoiled sev eral chances a 
mallards. Misled by their size, particularly 
that of the red-legged Canadian blacks, 
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made the common error of firing too quick- 


ly. As they circled behind us I committed | 


another mistake: that of bobbing my head 


to follow their progress. Several small | 


flocks shied off abruptly, iaving seen the 
motion of my hunting cap or my tense 
face pressed against the cattails. 

Other discouraging factors arose. The 
decoys nearly burst their throats with in- 
yitations to crows stringing to the uplands. 
But when ducks hove in sight, they tippled 
for delicacies or floated in silent contem- 
plation of their lot. The most aggravating 
incident occurred when a pair of pintails 
glided from the heavens at an angle that 
indicated a willingness to dispense with 
maneuvers. Just when we were about to 
shoot, a hen among the decoys flailed the 
water in a panic, her bill caught in the 
neck ring at which she had been picking 
all morning. The pintails banked suddenly 
and twinkled away. 


HEN, to exasperate us further, a 
wedge of canvasbacks bowed their 
wings, but swept on without satisfying 
their curiosity. They were followed by a 
troop of redheads. The latter veered toward 
the bay at the instant it seemed they would 
upend their broad, chunky bodies above the 
outer edge of the fleet. | 
Wib’s theory for the conduct of the 
last two flocks seemed plausible. “They 
know it ain't more than a foot deep here,” 
he grumbled. “Been through the channel 
in calm weather and seen the bottom. Or | 
else they're wised up by the reefs.” He 
sighed wearily. “Butterballs and mer- 
gansers hang out in water like this, but 
the big divers want depth and plenty of 
room.” | 
As if in contradiction, two bluebills, 
tired of fighting the gale, broke from 
the van of a flock. With that lack of wari- 
ness so characteristic of the species they 
sailed to the stool in a graceful curve. 
Though they were heavy birds, not the | 
underdeveloped youngsters one so often 
encounters in October, their deportment 
was that of novices. We gathered them in. 
The next visitors were hooded mer- 
gansers, a duck with better qualities than 
the name implies. They weaved about us 
confusedly before their swift descent to 
the stool. Their crested heads and bristly 
tails lent oddity to their appearance as 
they stretched their feet to cushion their 
contact with the surface. Their leave- | 
taking was as impetuous as their arrival, 
jor they slanted broadside into the wind 
at our bombardment and tore wildly across 
the channel, leaving two drakes, whose 
crops were filled with vegetable food, as a 
penalty for their ill judgment. 
A widgeon whizzed past at a quartering | 
angle. Then, cupping the air with their | 


tails, three mallards swooshed into the | 


live decoys after a short turn into the] - 


wind. Two dropped at our salvo, but the | 
third, a bit wary of the layout, was well | 
on his way to safety when our sights | 
tound him against the clouds. He slopped 
mto the water and swam for the rushes 
with his head up and neck extended. 

My companion acted with characteristic 
decision, A dash through the decoys 
brought him within questionable range. 
lt was a graphic picture: the man sil- 
houetted against the sky, whipped by 
wind and rain but rigid as a statue, his 
legs braced against the current, his piece 
to his shoulder. And then the mallard 
slipped through the waves to the yellowed 
Vegetation, where it would lie flat as a 
shingle until a favorable opportunity to 
skulk away. 

W ib’s: muzzle jerked upward, and a 
string of shot splashed behind the target. 
He had failed to account for the wind. 
\gain the pellets ripped into the waves, 
mt this time the charge was too high. 
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“No matter how many ducks 
you’ ve seen around here, you 
can be sure we wouldn’t have 
these restrictions unless the 
country’s supply were short. 
Droughts and the draining of 
nesting places have cut the 
natural increase below the 
annual take during recent 
years; that’s why the season 
and the bag limits are shorter 
this year. It’s up to good 
sportsmen to join the re- 
trenchment movement. If we 
don’t pass up a few shots to- 
day, you’ll have no shooting 
when you’re my age, and your 
kids will never know what a 
wild duck looks like; so don’t 
kill all the ducks you can.” 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


914 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Jo B Op 4 Or U8 FO) 


SHOTGUN POWDERS 














Use a Pachmayr “White Line” Recoil Pad for Shooting Comfort 


None equal regardless of price. Skeet Style for Skeet shooting only. Regular Style for general 
use. 3 colors—red, walnut, and black. $2.50 postpaid in U.S.A. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. Write for Literature 


FRANK PACHMAYR CO., Inc., 351 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


"Only the Best in Shooting Necessities.” 

















THE TEST 
ever — 


“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?™* ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED 


Police forces in our largest cities, state prison guards and many 

other peace officers have used Lefevers for years because 

Lefevers can always be depended on. .410-20-16 and 12 ga. Singles and doubles 
$17.20 and up. 6c stamp for catalog. 


Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20 
Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 




















Far from 
any gun shop 


When you are out shooting in the 
field, carry a gun in which you 
have perfect trust. 

Be sure that any gun you buy 
bears the name of a responsible 
maker. More important still, pur- 
chase it from a store where there 
is ample choice and the men are 
gun experts. 


In our Gun Room is the largest 
collection of sporting guns in the 
world. Somewhere in our stock, 
perhaps in the “Used Gun” sec- 
tion, is the weapon that is just 
right for you at the price you 
want to pay. 

Tell us the kind of gun you 
need. We will gladly send you 
our suggestions by return mail. 


Three good guns 


. $175 to $550 
100 to 525 
215to 1000 


Francotte ... 
et 6 & 6 ws 
Geeemer. « « « « 


Wecarry in stock all standard American 


shotguns and the best of foreign makes. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


eE 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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He pressed trigger again when the mallard 
rose on top of a comber, where it hung 
momentarily within a yard of its objective. 
But the bird was not destined to die miser- 
ably of its wounds or be picked to pieces 
by gulls. Through the curtain of spray 
lifted by the charge I saw an inanimate 
patch of black drifting toward the chan- 
nel, then Maggie plunging through the 
water on her way to get what otherwise 
would have been a lost bird. 

“Thought I told you to stay home with 
them pups!” Wib shouted, but the Chesa- 
peake had reached the deep water by this 
time and with powerful strokes was on her 





|ing all morning and finally 





way to the drifting mallard. 
She had probably listened to our shoot- 
decided the 


pups could take care of themselves for a 


| while. 


“We've got enough,” Wib declared after 
checking the bag. “We can afford to let a 
few go for next year’s breedin’ stock.” 
His eye twinkled. Then his reddened fea- 
tures broke into a grin, and I knew what 
was coming. “Next time don’t believe what 
you see in the paper,” he chided. “Git 
your weather dope from headquarters— 
trom me and the perfessor. 


“Hit it lucky, eh?” asked the gasoline- 
station attendant, peeping into the back 
of my automobile. “Down at Wib Sawyer’s 
place, I suppose. He’s the blamedest cuss 
I ever knew. Smells a storm a week in ad- 
vance.” 

“He lays it to a patent-medicine almanac 
he got some place,” I revealed. “Says it 
predicted every blow this fall.” 

“That thing?” the attendant asked dis- 
gustedly. “It came out in 1923, but the 
days fell on the same dates as 1934; 
ripped off the year and gave the danged 
book to Wib as a joke!” 


WHEN NIGHT-HUNTING WAS IN 
FLOWER 


(Continued from page 135) 


’ 


so | 


cookstove, an’ the red light of it shone 
through the cracks. It was the only cheer- 
| ful thing i in the place that I could see. 

‘Set down,’ says Nye, ‘an’ make yer- 
selfs to hum. I'll git them biscuits goin’ 


| soon as I can strike a light.’ 


**Can't say as I consider this a specially 
cheerful place ye’re stayin’ in. What place 
is this?’ says Dan. 
“*This? Oh, this is the Packard place. 
Ain’t nobody lived here fer some years.’ 
**Crotch,’ says Dan, ‘I guess not.’ 
““What do ye mean by that tone of 
voice?’ asks Nye, pourin’ some flour into 
a pan. 
“*Well,’ says Dan, ‘I s’pose ye know the 
story that goes with this place, if it’s the 
P. ac kard place.’ 
“Maybe I've heard it,’ says Nye, reach- 
in’ up on a shelf fer some cream o’ tarter. 
Ww hat's yer angle?’ 
“I give Dan a nudge, meanin’ to lay off. 
Thar ain’t no use ever in peddlin’ sech 
cussed babble, specially to a feller that’s 
stayin’ all ‘lone in sech a dump. 
“So Dan says: ‘How long do ye cal'’late 
it'll take to bake them biscuits? We've got 
to git back before them deer come in, if 
we git any meat.’ 
| “‘Aya,’ says Nye. 
ye had in mind?’ 

“*Can’t jist remember,’ says Dan. ‘May- 
be this ain't the house I was thinkin’ of.’ 
| “Nye begin to laugh. ‘I guess I could 
tell ye ten or twelve different versions of 
that yarn. Folks has gone out of their way 
to post me on it. I figgered ye was goin’ to 
hand out some more. Ye needn't worry 
about disturbin’ my rest none. I'd sleep 
good ina graveyard, if I happened to bed 
down thar,’ 

“Then he went on to tell us a hair-raisin’ 
tale of violent death that was s’posed to 


‘What was that yarn 


have happened in that old house—right 
where we was a-settin’. It gives me the 
creeps. Sech durn gossip always did, ] 
don’t believe one danged word of sech old 
women’s talk, but dummed if my eyes 
don’t always git full of tears when some. 
body starts ruminatin’ along them lines, 
Always makes me feel like some cold fin- 
ger was bein’ drawed up an’ down my 
backbone, an’ the skin on the top of my 
head gits so tight it hurts by spells. 

“But Nye an’ Dan seemed to like sech 
foolishness. I’m free to admit that this 
world would be a more excitin’ place if 
thar was some ghosts to liven it up, but 
thar ain’t, an’ so I don’t truck with them 
that tries to create the impossible—jist like 
kids scarin’ themselves. We sat thar in that 
dingy kitchen while them biscuits was 
bakin’, an’ Nye jist about exhausted haunt- 
ed houses that he’d heard of an’ got off 
on apparitions in general. 

‘*But here’s somethin’ I know did hap- 





“Of course, it warn’t real light” 


pen,’ he says. ‘Up on Pierce Hill thar was 
an old codger that lived alone. By an’ by 
the neighbors begin to n tice that he was 
growin’ queer in his head. His lunacy took 
a bad turn. First off, he singed the hair 
off a big black cat that was stayin’ with 
him. Told about it. Laughed like it was 
a capital joke. 

‘An’ then one night a neighbor heard 
a loud screamin’ out in his hog pen. He 
grabbed a gun an’ run out thz ur jist in time 
to see a black thing a-runnin’ away, kinda 
hobbly-like. In another second he'd have 
pulled the trigger, because he had his 
rifle dead on it. But, b’gosh, it come on 
him that it warn’t a bear he was aimin’ 
at, but a man. So he yelled fer a lantern, 
which his wife come a-runnin’ with. Ad 
then they see that their hog was all blood 
an’ cuts. 

““It give ’em an awful turn. It come to 
them who'd been tormentin’ their porker. 
So he an’ a neighbor started fer the old 
feller’s house. When they got thar, what do 
ye think they found?’ 

‘‘Found him asleep in bed,’ I suggested. 

“‘Ye’re wrong,’ says Nye. ‘They found 
him stone-dead on his own doorstep— 
right where he'd fell when he'd come a- 
runnin’ faster than his old heart could. 

‘Dishwater,’ says Dan, ‘So what hap- 
pened ?” 
‘So a good many folks has heard an 
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old hog gruntin’ in an’ about that house | 
from that day to this, but I’m one that Photograph courtesy of 
has seen it!’ Michigan Conservation Dept. 
“‘Tt?’ questions Dan. 
“‘It’ says Nye. ‘The old man’s ghost is 
a hog.’ 

“‘Shucks,’ I says. “The ghosts of a good | 
many folk would be.’ | 
“*Aya,’ says Nye, like we hadn't said a 
word that counted. ‘One night I went up 
that way. Thar was a patch of old apple 
trees—some sweet ones—right up agin’ the 
house. I went up in the loft, where I had 
a view out of a window. The deer had 
been comin’ plentiful. Tracks was thick. 
Maybe I sat thar fer half an hour when 









the moon rolled out, big as the end of a ry Poy os ates 
rain barrel, an’ I could see all round the > KX et Sag 
lot, Well, thar I sat, waitin’ an’ watchin’. 
One minute thar warn’t nothin’ movin’ or / 
speakin’. The next, I heard a grunt right Ps 
under the window. It made my heart go 5) / e e 
flop, an’ all at once I remembered that B | ae CVLUG wes 
hog folks had heard up thar.’ _ | Cc 

“Now ye're lyin’, if not before,’ cuts | if - 
in Dan. @ This mother ’possum carries her six offspring on her back 

Of course, it warn't real light under when she wants to move them from place it place. at citadel 

the trees,, Nye goes on. ‘I strained my 
eyes, an’ pinched holes in the butt an’ fore- Sportsmen everywhere have found that they can see more and 
arm of my gun. Then, sure as I’m settin see better with Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. @ 40-page de Luxe 
Sc od avana ant thor aan catalog, sent to you for 6c in stamps, tells you what to look for 
hog that would weigh six hundred right in selecting a binocular, shows models for all uses, and explains 
in plain sight. It give me the chills, but I features that led more sportsmen to purchase B & L glasses last 
pulled on it jist the same. Says I, “Hog year ioe eves thekese. 


or no hog, here goes a bunch of double-O | 
bucks, by Judas Priest, if I never pull an- | 
other trigger.” ’ BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 167 Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. 
“*An’ what?’ says Dan. 
“*An’ them biscuits is burnin’,’ I says. 


“‘T believe they be,’ says Nye, jerkin’ Q A LJ S os H t/ ) L 0 M B 


open the oven door. . / 5 

“After we ate, Dan an’ me struck off. / ) 7 > / e 4 
It was dark, all but a light off in the west. | t / O C l l Gi 5s or 

“‘Gol-durn sech fools,’ I says, still | 
thinkin’ of Nye’s hog. | 

“*As we be?’ asks Dan. 

“No, as Nye an’ his hogs.’ 

“‘Oh,’ says Dan. ‘He can make middlin’ 
biscuits.’ 

“We eased up to the old orchard an’ 
found our tree. Dan clum up, an’ I reached 
the guns up to him. Then I got up thar 
myself. We sat back to back, an’ had the 
whole layout where we could see it be- 
tween us. After about twenty minutes or 
so, one of them big, lonely moons swum up 
an’ filled the sky in the east. I begun to 
think about Nye’s yarn ag’in, because no- 
thin’ much else occurred to me. 

“By an’ by a deer blowed, off at the 
edge of the orchard. It was a revelation 
tome when Dan give a start, same as | 
had. We waited until a little yearlin’ come 
a-mincin’ in, like he was walkin’ on pins 
an needles. 

“Too small,’ whispers Dan. ‘Wait till 
the old croncher comes, an’ let him have it.’ 














Warm Woolen Clothes for 
Cold Weather Hunters 


N THE move or watchfully still and “taking it”, let 

it freeze, snow or rain... in the Maine woods or 
the Rockies, your warm Woolrich Hunting Clothes 
will give you solid comfort. You get protection, long 
seasons of wear and the additional satisfaction of 
looking and being dressed right. For more than a hun- 
dred years Woolrich has been making hunting clothes 
for everybody, from backwoodsmen to the owners of 
private hunting preserves. Doing the whole job, from 
carding, spinning, weaving the wool to tailoring the 
finished garments. And providing clothes for the wear- 
ers to be proud of. 

You will find this No. 503 Woolrich Mackinaw Hunting Coat suits 
perfectly. Plenty of shoulder room, yet smartly styled. Plenty of 
weight and length without being cumbersome. Plenty of pockets, in- 
eluding muff pockets, big side-opening game pocket. Wrist warmer« 


and adjustable cuffs: big button-up collar. Completely lined with 
warm, wind-proof duvetyn. Other styles and fabrics to choose from. 


e (Below) No. 96 Woolrich Hunting 

Shirt in black and white plaid, and 
No. 176 in small black and white 
check with separating zipper front 
100% pure virgin wool, pre-shrunk. 
Many other styles. 


CLOTHES FOR HUNTING 


No. 1943B Woolrich Mackinaw 
Lace Leg Breeches (shown at 
left) is full cut with hookless- 
fastened fly and knee. Best sport- 
ing goods stores sell Woolrich 
Hunting Clothes. Call at your 
store and see these and other 
warm, weather-proof, smart 
Woolrich styles. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
(Est. 1830) 
John Rich & Bros. 
WOOLRICH, PENNA. 





_ the yearlin’ come an old doe, | 
Asort of snuffin’ the air an’ makin’ a 
noise like a little dog with his head down 
a woodchuck hole. Maybe we waited half 
an hour after that. By an’ by the yearlin’ 
snuffed an’ blowed an’ trotted off, an’ a| 
buck that would tip the beam beyond two 
hundred come in. The doe trotted off an’ 
then trotted back, but he didn’t pay much 
attention to her. It was my shot from where 
We sat, an’ I pulled on his shoulder, near 
as I could tell in that half light. But, by 
crotch, my gun kept goin’ up an’ down, 
like we was swingin’ a trifle. I took aim 
agin, an’ when the old gun come up I} 
pulled, 

‘Thar was a tarnation roar in the night, | 
the buck stood half up on his hind legs 
an jumped twenty feet. Then we heard | For 
him go down in a heap. Not until then | FREE CATALOG 
did it come to me that thar was somethin'| Write us direct 
Wrong with the whole picture. The tree | 
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we was settin’ in was dancin’ an’ swayin’. After which come the shakin’ that hap. 
It was upsettin’. Fer about two minutes pened when Dan an’ me was gittin’ down bo 
Dan an’ me hung on, like sailors in the out of the apple tree. That row of shovels, thi 
riggin’, an’ the night was as still as a rock. standin’ agin’ the kitchen wall, went down hil 
»  sti-weather, Phen come a noise like a wind blowin’ like ninepins. The cross-cut saws an’ crow. | 
Hat-Cap Style FJ, away off somewheres. The tree we was bars contributed to the noise. The cat the 
| in stopped tremblin’, an’- we listened. leaped out from under the stove an’ took bh 
“T heard Dan sort of catch his breath. six turns about the room, an’ Nye jumped set 
‘What in h—— was your-gun loaded with?’ out of bed an’ staggered fer the door, the 
he says. When he got it open, that tom-cat jist nol 
“I slid down out of that tree. Dan was sailed over his shoulder. In his state of 
jist about down when it come ag’in, an’ he nerves, that was the finishin’ touch, It het 
fell the rest of the way. The earth sort of never occurred to him that it was only su] 
shivered an’ rolled under our feet, like he a cat. So he lit out down the road. i lyn 
was standin’ on a sore place. “*Wa-al,’ says Dan, when we'd downed It 
Famous Style 10 “Dam-m-na-a-tion!’ says Dan. ‘This that bilin’ coffee an’ got back our senses, his 
eee ee | must be an earthquake!’ ‘let's you an’ me go back to that orchard wit 
“I put my hand on the trunk of that old an’ see whether that was a buck ye shot, sec 
| tree we had jist slid out of, an’ the foolish or a hog.” age 
| ux a Pp thing was shakin’ worse than I was. Dead fell 
“| sticks was fallin’ here an’ thar, an’ the YOUR DUCK DECOYS wit 
-_ an poe Peng om bee an’ forth like a (Continued from page 21) pie 
C 1 OockK, 
HUNTING CLOTHES a ‘H-h-how do we know,’ says Dan, ‘but trated is 3% pounds. Mallards will weigh sto 
for Protection and Wear this is the end of the world? Let’s git out 3 pounds, and bluebills 2 pounds 8 ounces, bg 
BE particular. Get a cont that 4 expertly of here. This ain’t no place to die in.’ To this is added the iron bottom weight, like 
ists ey became ve ‘be 75 cee oe “‘All right, I says, ‘but let’s take my Which averages 8 ounces. he 
America’s leading line, Duxbak Hunting Clothes. | buck with us.’ If you want to experiment with a de- ¢ 
Free fitting, neat, good looking, tough! “‘Not by a dum sight,’ says Dan. ‘We Vice for making the blocks ride the waves stul 
Made of genuine Duxbek cles. Soft: comtor H] don't need him! "NS Smoothly instead of with quick jerky mo ft 
Seams that won't rip. Buttons that stay on. Gen- “So we started. Right here I’d like to tions, you might try a suspended weight, = 
uine pivot sleeves. Right pockets. |) cay that no man knows what an earthquake firmly fastened to the body of the duck, Th 
‘ dle ender Tonnes is like unless he has climbed over a split- $0 as to lower its point of gravity and make hi 
plete outfit. Enjoy being much rail fence in the midst of it. I know, be- it less subject to the surface action of the h 
better dressed at only a — cause it come on ag’in while me an’ Dan Waves. | . as pcan 
a Se dealer §) was at the fence. Thar was a strand of What kind of anchor to use? There are hat 
Send today for new §| old, rusty bob-wire at the top, which I many kinds on the market, but the one soot 
FREE Style Book of the overlooked until. it got hold of me at the that looks like a miniature horse collar has see 
complete Duxbak_line. rear. Of course, it took an awful toll of much to recommend it. If you can't buy it 
the seat of my britches. Even the end of teady made, make your own mold and cast 
the world wouldn't put that stuff out of it out of lead. This anchor holds the duck 
business. But Dan an’ me got over jist the in place, but is not hard to lift. After wind- E 
same. We started down the road, kinda ing the anchor string about the duck’s for 
in a hurry. The road felt like we was run- body, you slip the anchor over the head, to lati 
nin’ on Injun rubber. We was nervous, I prevent its tangling with the weights of Lon 
~_ ) = ern guess. In an aremene a man’s confidence — decoys. <a : “— s Ne, 
reeches ‘ oozes away like a rain in / st. you want to experiment further with Nev 
@ @@@@@SEND FOR CATALOG @eeee®@ “The ‘Shakin’ rates pl after decoy making, you might try making them It 
Utiea-Duxbak Corporation we'd gone a piece, but we had one more twice the natural size. Will double-sized the 
GIB Noyes Stecct, Utica, N. ¥- a so? 4 : : , decoys attract ducks, or will they scare the call 
Yes, I'd like to know about your complete line of scare comin’ to us. Dan was considerably a . 7. Vv ’. = 
famous Dusbak Hunting Clothes. Please send a f| ahead of me. All of a sudden he stopped, birds away? You might try to find out, the 
catalog to: an’ I like to have run him down. What 00, how many decoys are most efficient. mos 
SIRE addenda Rea ES cere breath I had left was knocked out of me. Will six blocks fetch in more ducks than of t 
iia “What the blazes,’ says he, ‘do ye Sixteen? Will decoys work better if a few Bay 
| make outer this that’s comin’ at us?’ of them are tipped up in feeding position’ ung’ 
r Do ducks insist upon decoys of their own cest! 
be IEN I see what he’d seen. It was species or will redheads decoy just as well The 
comin’ like a rabbit that’s stung with to a mallard as they will to a canvasback! T 
| a stray pelt of number sevens, But it was And you might try to find out with which in t 
| six or seven feet tall an’ clad in white, an’ wind and temperatures the ducks decoy the Blac 
| when it sees us it waved its arms like a_ best. In other words, there are lots of hybr 
| traffic cop in Glory. Don’t know how this _ things left to learn about duck decoying. join 
| sounds to you, but, by crotch, it seemed dinn 
| like the last straw to us. However, I'd WOODLAND THUNDER Befc 
| done all the hurryin’ I was goin’ to do Centiead tn 2) caug 
| that night. I wouldn’t have turned out fer (Continued from page 20) broo 
the devil hisself, an’ when it made to go not shove those great fellows carelessly whil 
by me I grabbed it an’ hung onto it. We into the hunting coat. But you smooth ted 
| had a tussle, but I was fresher, if I do down their feathers and admire them with The 
| say so. a dash of reverence and pride. the 
| “Let go!’ yells Nye—that’s who ‘twas Another grouse rose wild. Now I knew liber 
| —‘the devil is on my trail.’ I was in the midst of a scattered covey. plus 
| “‘Git your breath, man,’ I says. ‘It Possibly I could have downed that bird, proc 
ain’t nothin’ but an earthquake.’ but I did not shoot. Quickly the pointer drak 
TWO WONDER | “After that he looked terribly foolish, nailed another, and the little setter, slid and 
TRAPS . . SINGLEVER CON- | an’ his teeth begin to chatter. All he had _ into a back. I stood stock-still for a minute goin; 
TROL... SIMPLE... FAST.. SAFE... COMPLETE | ©n was a thin cotton union suit. or more while I drank in the scene a the 
ONLY $99 00 “Wa-al, we went into the old house an’ cursed the hunch that had led me to leave black 
4 made some black coffee, which we drunk the camera behind. That dramatic pi brate 
ERE is the de luxe trap equipment selected by| up to the last drop. An’ earthquake ain’t ture would have meant more to me than TI 
the country’s leading Skeet Clubs—the Won-| nothin’ but so much history. when it’s a half dozen more grouse in the pocket. are | 
oe aed natal nee te pk over. We laughed like loons. Seems Nye Gone was the tenseness now, and = they 
for next target—an exclusive Remington-du Pont| had gone to bed when we left, but some of the desire to kill. I was as cool as t leatu 
development. So easy to operate, trap-puller can| of the lies he’d entertained us with was proverbial cucumber when that blue burst mall; 
pull and score at same me. Fast. reliable. 24; | on his mind, I guess. However, it was forth with thunder in his wings. How big seo 
until trap boy cocks trap. warm an’ peaceful in thar, an’ he fell off and clear he loomed as he curved ai and, 
Built for years of hard service. Comes complete | to sleep an’ slept like the wicked usually dropped downhill in deceptive flight! This 
jm eg By yo ee do—sound an’ comfortable. } Now and then I had heard shots . for 1 
Skeet outfit on the market. “The old teapot sung on the stove, an’ verberate along the opposite ridge, and a they 
Lower priced outfits to meet all Remington his pet tom-cat purred under it. Everythin’ length I was joined by my compaidl like 
ae Ba Ag Ze was peaceable. Then Nye waked up with Slipping out of shoulder-sagging coats, ¥¢ W 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. pa his bed a-shimmyin’ this way an’ that. rested for an hour, with backs against the limit 
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he - “ a Pa. st ba — a on 
wvels that ong, tendon-stretching course down- LIKE THE GENUINE 
a hill. 
~—_ On our way through the virgin timber 
— there came the ghostly hoot of a solitary 5 
fe blue epee shy gg wry ~ 
‘ seeming y near, now far, it floated through 
pi the quiet air like an intermittent single | y —— AUT O M AT I Cc 
t jist note = : ee —— pvt tage # S ke OTG U | sy 
’ searcnec ong withou ocating 1€ 
a Say but eventually McCaffrey, with his a ae 
h. superior woodcraft, “spied the dusky bird | a ‘e a t h R E . ‘@) L 
7 lying flat on a limb far up in a giant cedar. I e S Y Oo n Ss | 
alll It was my good fortune to be in line with 
onan his ill-starred downward flight. I failed Y 
heal with the first barrel, but in answer to the he BROWNING Brownings Shoot Better 
shot second summons his, majesty crashed SHOCK ABSORBER Simply Because They Are Better 
' against the branches of a bush maple and ‘ , , . 
fell softly to the ground, where whirring cushions the kick and accomplishes the Many Exclusive Browning Features are found 
wings made the colored leaves fly. same result as in the celebrated ‘75".You only in Genuine Brownings: — double 
At the foot of the trail, where the hills can shoot a Browning with comfort—no _extractors; improved safety; § 
and the beautiful pastoral valley meet, we flinching, bruised shoulders, headaches, _ barrel guide ring, magazine 
oul stopped for the last time to ease the load on or spoiled aims. The shock absorber cutout; hollow ribs; 
ae our shoulders. Valley quail sounded flute- also prolongs the life of —_— oe 86 All hand Three 
unces, at salle close at hand, like owe you greater speed and firing accuracy. fitted —all Generations 
eight me cans , ae So Eee This is only one of th kable —_ hand fin £ Gun 
: message from home. A _ cock pheasant F 'y one of the many remarka an ° ° Making 
chuckled to himself somewhere out in the eatures built — the Browning by ished. ‘Three generations of gun 
a de- stubble. Long shadows extended across the John M. Browning, world’s great- Suliinpenpestensshavepee- 
waves Ne, 1. sna S exten c b est fireams inventor. duced the rigid standards of 
beget, dun fields, which gleamed like gold in the Browning quality Millions of Amer- 
eight, softened light of that calm October day. 12 and 16 Gauge OO nig ne he ee A 
duck. The scene spread before us would have Convertible §-3 Shot able performance and satisfactory sande of 
pert quickened the pulse of any sportsman. Yet, (with Adaptor) Browning machine guns, light and heavy, Brownin 
of the fair as it was, my thoughts roamed to Permanent 3-Shot Models Gonenais = and Automatic Pistole earne 
‘ 5 ; , » appreciation _and full confidence in 
those purple heights, the stronghold of our Browning Specials and genuine Browning Guns. This record of depend- 
re are native Western grouse. And there came to Special Skeet Models Fae performance and the Browning reputation are 
ae mind a Scotch saying : “Hoot awa’, I'll be aie hind every Genuine Browning Automatic. 
rb — A Authorised [Ce —- 
) , rowning Dealer ING ARMS CO., Dept. A-10, St. Louis, Mo. 
“= penne DUCKS! * _for Complete Infor- Please send descriptive literature. No obligations. 
oak (Continued from page 35) a 
duck’s for service. This is best illustrated by re- | raat ond full 
ead, to lating the work of the Flanders Club on | information pda - 
hts of Long Island, under the leadership of that | 7 iia 
sterling sportsman and conservationist— | 
r with Newbold Herrick. 
them It seems that about twenty years ago | 
e-sized the Flanders Club obtained a stock of | 
arethe — callers of doubtful ancestry which, during | 
id out, the spring and summer, were given al- 
ficient most complete freedom. At the eastern end 
cs than of the club property, at the head of Peconic | 
fa few Bay, there is an extensive marshland that | 
sition? unquestionably has always been an an- | 
ir own 0 breeding ground of the black duck. 
as well lere is the set-up. A 
sback The demure little caller hens went out | We Y Fa mous To pala mibeviowas, 
| which in the marsh and there met up with Mr. | 3 SS . | MEASURE 
coy the Black Duck. Result: several broods of | ’ \ B { R D Draw the shape of your 
lots of hybrid mallard-black duck ducklings that oe Se a Meee oe 
ying. joined their mothers in responding to the —_ you . wv iake it to your 
dinner call of the club superintendent. SHOOTE ° co wig Thussell 
, Before they were able to fly they were craftsmen will make you 
caught up and those desired for decoys or | og = aoe deena 
brood stock were wing-clipped or pinioned, | tes ae wanes trae san 
ps | _ y others were banded and permit- | a 
smooth ted to leave when and as they pleased. BN i a ima ie i hace Se 
m with The clipped birds were cared for through I pid me se ad tines as feet aa tight 
the winter and in the spring again were as bedroom slippers . . . yet give you the protec- 
I knew liberated in the marshland, where the sur- tion of a full-fledged boot? Then get next to a 
covey plus of hens caused a repetition of the = 2 ee ee 
bird, fa he Z pes ” hes low cost, we ll make a pair for you... hand 
at | process of mating with native wild black sewed to your individual measure. Never before 
pointer drakes. This breeding in of the black duck mn BaP opeepe F gt Seated fey Te 
ter slid and breeding out of the mallard has been prt oe 7+ codec a oa” af ee 
minute going on each season, with the result that assure positive footing. 9” height 
ne and the ducklings now are pretty nearly pure and true moccasin construction 
to leave black duck, possibly reaching the cele- ae ee er 
Hc pie brated 9944409 per cent standard. W. ‘ ny eee co. 
ne ro There are plenty of “throw-backs” that an Giaeae 
pocket. are neither mallard nor black duck, but 
id — they are easily eliminated. The important | 
| as the leatures of this work are: first, that the 
e burst mallard-black duck hybrid is fertile; and, 
low be second, that the birds now produced look 
ed ane and, most important, act like black ducks. 
it! This last is the crux of the whole story, 
ots Te lor the records of banding indicate that : 
_ and at they migrate and in other ways behave ee “Eases 
ipamion. ke their paternal forebears. ° a . 
wae _ Work along these lines is, of course, ape: 
inst t limited to the natural range of the black 
duck, which really means the northeast 
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Good Sights Make 


Use 
Marsle’S 


TRUE-AIM 





Get more pleasure and 
greater accuracy with 
your favorite hunting 
and field guns. 

No matter whatshape, 
size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, 
Marble makes it to fit 
every modern weapon. 













Marble’s 
Flexible 

Rear Sight 
Easily adjustable—able to take hard 
knocks—and with every visual quality 


agood sight should have. Only Marble's 
Flexible Rear Sight has the coiled 





Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight. Price, $1.25 





£ 


spring that returns it to shooting posi- Sheard “Gold” Bead Sight Standard Bead Sight 

tion when struck. Can also be folded 

down —. not in * Lg oe Price, $1.50 Price, $1.00 

turbing adjustment. For nearly a 

Acneian SAGs EA SOAS. Marble’s Cleaning Rods 
a 





< 








For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wobbling— 
no bending—no coming apart in the barrel. 

Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel joints 
and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted tips and 
adapter. Price. $1.25. One-Piece Rods in brass or steel,$1.00 each, 
State caliber of rifle, and length of barrel. (A-125) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S.A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR e} 3 IN THE OPEN 


Leon - Wl ade 
WOOL SPORT SHIRTS 


Buckley Shirts, correctly tailored to your own particular measure- 
ments, and according to your specifications are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly without bulging or binding. They will give you new free- 
dom and new comfort. je from a wide selection of the finest 

terials, A ies, pockets, collars, etc., to meet your per- 
sonal requirements. Thoroughly shrunk. Buckley is the world's 
largest exclusive manufacturer of custom made shirts and guarantees 
full satisfaction. Price $5.00 to $12.50. 

Write for samples or for a salesman to call. 
BUCKLEY SHIRT COMPANY 

701 N. 16th St. Established 1884 St. Louis, Mo. 














































MOSSBERG 
4X Scope *7-°° 


Complete with , 
Mount and Eye-Cup! 


adjustments located forward. Length 
15% in. Lens, % in. diam. 4-power. 





4 
eo 


Better your scores with this amazing 
new telescopic sight. Fits most all 


small bore rifles. Mounted with 2 Cross-hair reticule. Fully guaranteed. 
screws; no cuts. Removed without Send for complete folder on other new 
tools. One-half minute micrometer numbers. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 3210 Greene St. New Haven, Conn. 





Ithaca locks are simple, rugged, lightning fast. 

Ithaca coil springs never break. Solid stock, not cut away for 
lock plates, the strongest known stock. $39.75 to $900.00. New 
catalog with gun, dog and hunting information, 9c in stamps. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 





SxeetGun 
ithaca Gun Company, Bex 11, Ithaca, New York 
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quadrant of the country, but it may lead to 
similar studies with other species, Al] 
some highly important work is being done 
in Manitoba with the deep-water d 
but that is another story that I am ng 
authorized to relate. 

There are a few cardinal points tha 
should be stressed. First, no first-genera. 
tion hybrids should be released in the 
marshes. To do this might result in yp. 
controlled and unfortunate hybridization, 
The surplus drakes will go fine as the 
piéce de résistance of those “duck ban 
quets” that, so far as wild birds are con. 
cerned, must be a thing of the past until 
complete restoration of our waterfowl re. 
source shall have been achieved. Also, 
don’t get the idea that all the young birds 
surviving the shooting season will returm 
to populate the marsh where they were 
hatched. They won't! It is apparently 
demonstrable that homing instinct does not 
operate intensively in an individual migra- 
tory bird until after it has nested for the 
first time, and the location of that first 
nest may be anywhere within the natural 
range of the species. Some may return, 
however; and if the marsh is carefully 
maintained to present the most favorable 
ecological conditions, there is no reason to 
doubt that in a few years there would be 
not only the annual crop of more or less 
artificially produced ducks, but also a 
growing number of natural breeders, which 
would increase to the carrying capacity of 
the area. 

Also, don’t forget the Survey bands. 

That is the story, and the following is 
for the information and guidance of those 
who may be disposed to go and do like- 
wise. 

A remarkable feature of the work at the 
Flanders Club is the colonization of the 
ducks. Bordering the marsh to the west is 
a strip of pine woodland in which several 


| hundred nest shelters have been placed. 





OST duck hunters know 

“SOMETHING ABOUT 
WILDFOWL.” H. L. Betten 
has chosen that title for a three- 
part practical article on the sport 
of wildfowling, to start in the 
next issue. His experience has 
been wide. This article should be 
of interest and value to all. 











These are of several types of construction, 
but all are similar in principle; that 
they provide, facing the marsh, a covered 
space large enough to contain the nest, 
eggs and incubating bird. 

One type is made by driving into the 
ground at an angle twenty to twenty-four 
short stakes, about 1 inch in diameter, te 
form an inverted V. The stakes on each 
side are in contact with each other, 
those of opposite sides touch at the apex 
of the inverted V. At the ground level @ 
front, the two sides are a foot or more 
apart but somewhat less in the rear. Pro- 
ceeding from front to rear, each pair of 
opposing stakes is driven successively 
farther into the ground, so that the et 
tire tepee-liké structure slopes backward 
from an average height of 1 foot in front 
to 5 or 6 inches in the rear. The distance 
from the front to the back of the shelters 
is about 12 to 15 inches. A truss of hay 
is placed over this framework, and a ge 
erous handful is put inside to form 
foundation of the nest. 

Other shelters are fashioned fro® 
wooden boxes, old windmill vanes, of 
parently any other convenient matel 
that could be propped or set up to pi 
cover for a nest. In many cases the shelters 
are not more than 8 to 10 feet apart; 
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Nature’s 


PROTECTION 


against 
Weather and 
Wear 


BUTTNICK‘S GENUINE ALASKA 


REINDEER 
COAT 


ADE from Alaska reindeer hides, 

these new, all-outdoor-purpose 
coats wear better than cow hide, yet 
are flexible and do not become stiff 
from getting wet. Nature designed this 
resistant hide for the harsh weather of 
the northlands; now it is used as sturdy 
protection for sportsmen, prospectors 
and outdoor workers. Note convenient 
zipper front and roomy, diagonal 
pockets. Color, dark brown. Sent 
postpaid for only $10.50. Give weight 
and height; also chest measure under 
arm pits, over shirt. Mail money-order to 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


204 First Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


(If not satisfactory, return after 5 days’ trial; 
money refunded ) 


Oe sec a tg Ot rage 
INTERESTING—COMPLETE—NEW 
IDEAL Hand Book 
—omet €6=6 Noo. 31 


Profusely illustrated 
= 1 with photographs of 
= many reloading op- 
erations. Exhaustive 
information plus un- 
derlying reasons for 
methods successfully 
used. Edited both for 
the novice and the 
| experienced reloader. 
! 160 pages. Authori- 
) tatively written by 
Capt. Earl Naramore. 


Sent for 50c 
postpaid 





Ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


The D-W ’35 








AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING “HIGH EFFICIENCY” 
RECOIL PAD 






—Used by the Country’s Finer Shots— 
IT’S THE LAST WORD 
for SHOTGUN or RIFLE 
At your dealers or direct—$3.25 
Write for FOLDER 
Manufacturers of 


* D-W Manufacturing Co. 
L Superior Recoil Pads. _360-C Sixth St., Elyria, Ohio 
Makes old guns like new 

Will not injure steel. $4 00 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun pee Co. 
Bldg. 


Box F. S. 34, New Meth 
Bradford, Pa. 
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| emergency 


since the tepee-like type predominates, the 

tract of woodland has the appearance of the | 
site of a competitive match between several | 
troops of Boy Scouts erecting miniature 

shelters. 

The important fact, however, is that the 


| ducks accept these shelters for their nest 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| and strolled back at all hours, yet not once 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| into the dimly lit interior, set down the 


| 
| 


| regular feed of grain, and there they are 





sites. The landward side of the woodland 
carefully fenced to prevent depredations 
by predators, and during the period of in- 
cubation every effort is made to prevent 
any disturbance. Each duck incubates her 
own eggs and cares for her young. During 
the day the mothers and their broods are 
found chiefly in the marsh; but each night 
they come to the feeding area for their 


gently led into pens where they are shut 
up for the night. Thus the ducklings grow 
up semi-wild. 


GRIZZLY TALES 
(Continued from page 33) 


even in daytime they fed at the refuse pits. 
Men visited each other in distant camps 


did a grizzly offer to molest one of them. 

Late in December, 1933, two of the men 
were sent to place a stove in the wash- 
house of a vacated camp. They stumbled 


stove, then noticed what appeared to be a 
heaped fur robe in one corner. By the light 
of a match they discovered it was a sleep- 
ing grizzly. The men traveled away so fast | 
that they forgot to close the door. 

A warden visited the place next day and, 
with ready rifle, entered the building. 
Either the bear objected to stoves or to | 
being disturbed in its hibernation, for it had | 
departed—in the opposite direction to that | 
taken by the men. 

Late in May, 1934, near another camp, 
one of sturdy log construction, four griz- 
zlies fed each night at the refuse pit. Some- 
times they nosed around the buildings, and 
more than once men have opened doors 
and almost stepped on a grizzly, but none 
ever showed hostility. Then, one night, the 
customary harmony around the pit was 
broken by angry growlings. Moonlight in- 
vestigations showed that the gang had in- 
creased to six, and that the two newcom- 
ers were large specimens. Nightly fights 
alarmed the authorities, for they might | 
result in the wounded grizzlies going 
around with chips on their shoulders and 
attacking men. 

A warden was ordered to shoot the larg- 
est and drive the others away. Early morn- 
ing saw him on the scene. The two largest 
bears had driven the others away, and 
coolly turned to watch him. Getting as 
close as he dared, he fired at the male. 
Wounded, it dropped into the pit. With a 
terrible roar the female charged the war- 
den. A steady shot at but a few yards 
dropped her in her tracks. The male 
climbed out of the pit and began to run 
—away from the warden. A second shot 
finished it. The other four bears remained, 
and harmony was restored. 

“Why did you shoot the male first?” I 
asked the warden. “Remember what Kip- 
ling says about the female of the species.” 

“That applies to grizzlies,” he answered. 
“Tf I'd shot the female first, the male 
would have run and might have got away. 
I knew that if I shot him first she’d stay 
and charge me in his defense. In that way 
I got both without much trouble.” 

John Cudahy of Milwaukee and New 
York, and now American Ambassador to 
Poland, wanted a grizzly and got one in 
the Canadian Rockies. Incidentally, the 
grizzly almost got him and his two guides, 
Jim Boyce and Jim Miller, and it happened 
to be Friday, the 13th of May—the only | 
“Friday the 13th” of that year. 

From camp, in late afternoon, they had | 
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One thing immediately impresses the 
shooter the first time he tries a Fox 
Gun. It’s a sense of lightness—speed 
and ease in handling. The short 
frame,scientific distribution of weight 
and correctly shaped stock combine 
to give the gun that characteristic 
known as balance. 
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C'MON UP TO MY DATTERS WEDDIN’ 
T'NIGHT, CLEM — AN’ By THE WAY— 
GIMME SOME 3-IN-ONE Ol. To 
TIDY UP My SHOOTIN’ IRON? | 


For keeping shotgun, 
rifle or revolver in trim 
for action, you can’t 
beat 3-in-One Oil! Handy 
cans and bottles 
at all good stores. 


Blended from 3 oils 
for better protection 
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SINGLE 
CHAMPION sare SHOTGUN 
Will outshoot and outlast guns much higher in price. A high 
quality gun at small cost and an amazing value. Popular gauges 
and different barrel lengths. 





. 40. UP 


22 CALIBER 


SELF-COCKING 
BOLT ACTION SAFETY RIFLE Model 2-X 


SINGLE SHOT The most distinctive, handsomest and fastest handling twenty-two $f 50 

made. Its patented mechanism makes it the safest of all. . 
Send for complete Firearms Catalog 48A which includes Double Barrel Guns and the famous Iver Johnson 
Target Revolver. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
39 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
108 W. Lake St. 731 Market St. 





MONTREAL 


NEW YORK Coristine Bidg. 


85 Chambers St. 
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| Phenomenal Invention 
DECOYS CORKS | for Hunter and Trapshooter 
CEDARS 
| Free Catalog | single, double-barrel or rifle. 
Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. FLYERS | BATES MFG. CO. 








Bates’ Sight and Game-finder makes you a 
100% crackshot. No more waste of ammunition. 
Cost 75e. When ordering state make of gun, 


Chicago, Il. 
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.30/06 and NEW calibers 







Zeiss or Hensoldt ‘scope 
sight with G. & H. quick 
detachable mount. 


Get the Springfield 
YOU Want from GRIFFIN é& HOWE 


T= finest of all sporting Springfields can be furnished for the 
popular .30 Gov't. '06 or in one of the very latest smaller calibers, 
such as the superb .280 Dubiel. Styled and ornamented according to 
your own ideas. NEW Government Springfield action. Star-gauged 
barrel, 20, 22, 24, 26 in. G. & H. stock made to your exact specifica- Write ices. 
tions. Fitted with sights especially for you. Finish whatever you GRIFFIN & HOWE. Inc 
specify—from plain to de luxe. ... 4 And costing you LESS than you Best Custom Gunemithing - 
might pay elsewhere for an inferior rifle. Write TODAY. 202-F E. 44th St., N. Y. C 


We usually have a 
few fine restyled rifles 
ready for use. We sell best 
telescope sights and new, 
lower micrometer mount. 















Re-modeling Re-sighting Re-loading 


—l0e will be refunded on your first order. 





Our new 1935 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable information— 
profusely illustrated. Send 10¢ which partially covers cost of publishing and mailing 
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_— SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER 
6 months only 50c; ! year only $1.00. 

FUR-FISH-GAME 184 E. Long St. 

On Sale at Newsstands—Only 15¢ a Copy 





FUR-FISH-GAME, a favorite monthly magazine among sportsmen, contains 64 or more 
pages crammed full of interesting articles on HUNTING, FISHING, TRAPPING, ete 
Each issue also has many departments such as the Gun Rack edited by Maurice Decker, 
Fish & Tackle edited by Mortimer Norton, Trapline, Dogs, Fur Farming, etc. with a 
splendid free Question and Answer Department edited by none other than E. J. Dailey. 
Price now only $1.50 a year or 15c a copy. Buy a copy today on the newsstand or send 


Clip ad, attach name and address and send with proper remittance (add 5c for check) to 


Columbus, Ohio 
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sighted the bear feeding on a bared aya. 
lanche path. They got on snow-shoes 
traversed the slope, discarded the snoy. 
shoes on reaching the path, then descendej 
a steep cliff to within a short distance of 
their quarry. But his lordship was resting 
behind a large log, and only the tip of his 
back showed. 

Impatiently, while daylight began t 
fade, they waited for the big bear to ge 
up. Boyce and Miller were unarmed, for 
British Columbia hunting laws do not al- 
low guides to carry firearms. Cudahy dis. 
covered he had only six shells in his rifle 
At last the bear got up. Cudahy’s rife 
spoke twice and, despite the poor light, 
both bullets entered behind the shoulder. 
The bear ran. A third shot, fired while he 
was in flight, put fight into him, and he 
turned. 

With blood-curdling roars he charged, 
Cudahy fired his fourth shell, and the bear 
dropped behind a pile of deadwood. Against 
the advice of his guides, Cudahy went 
ahead to administer the coup de grace, 
When they were twenty yards away, the 
grizzly sighted them from where he was 
rolling in a small hollow, got to his feet, 
growled defiance, and with bared fangs and 
bloody jowls resumed the charge. 

Again the rifle spit death. The bullet 
ricocheted off the massive skull without 
causing even a falter in the animal’s stride. 
Only one cartridge remained. The unarmed 
men dropped back. Behind them towered 
the cliff which they had descended at great 
risk, and which they could not ascend; on 
either side the snow walls rose many feet 
higher than their heads; beyond the at- 
tacker the slope fell away in a sheer wall 
to the valley floor. The lives of all hung on 
the judgment, nerve and courage of one 
man plus one bullet. 

With superb calmness Cudahy waited— 
waited motionless until the grizzly was but 
five paces away. Rising to his magnificent 
height, the bear lunged with outstretched 
paw to strike him down. Then, at the first 
exposure, Cudahy sent the last bullet 
smashing through the powerful neck, and 
jumped instinctively backward. The grizz- 
ly, carried by his momentum, staggered 
two steps forward and fell across the spot 
where Cudahy had stood. But even then 
the curtain was not down. To the horror 
of the watchers, the bear rose to his feet, 
despite his shattered spine, gave another 
challenging roar, staggered three more 
steps towards his enemy, then went down 
for the final count. 

Three hunters bared their heads in tri 
bute to a great fighter. 


OLD SHAKE-A-PAW 
(Continued from page 29) 


I waited an instant. Then, directing the 
rifle muzzle toward where I guessed the 
animals were, I began to fire from the hip. 
A savage snarling in the midst of the 
shooting testified to my inexplicable luck; 
and when the reéchoing reports died away 
in the solitude, the snarling had changed 
to long-drawn gurgling gasps, interspa' 
with terrific thrashing about among loose 
rocks. ; 

I reloaded quickly, not taking time t 
fill the magazine, and fired again. The 
third reloading was rewarded with a sud- 
den scream of agony, then utter silence that 
was more nerve-racking than noise. 
listened intently for some moments before 
the sound of a heavy body, dragging over 
the rubble of rocks in the gully, came t 
my ears. Then I gave heartfelt thanks ® 
God. 

Throughout that long night I shattered 
intervals of sinister silence with per! 
bursts of rifle fire that must have 
multiplied a thousandfold as they hurl 
out of the narrow confines of the gully. 
At dawn I slid down the slope to whet 
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In Cre 
Maintenance 


AYER TRI-PAK 


GUN KIT 


by experienced shooters. Simple— 
light ee Be Base we (Duralumin used) —com- 
pact (1 in. x 7 in.)—easily carried in pocket. In- 
cludes everything a shooter needs to care for 
guns or pistols at range, home, or hunting. 

















The assembly includes a sturdy, non-corrosive 
and non-abrasive 32% inch CLRASENG ROD 
(in sections). Services all calibers—.22 to .50; 
also adaptable for shotguns. Includes OIL 
CONTAINER, OIL APPLICATOR, TWO 
SCREW-DRIVERS and a 


HANDY ROLL OF CLOTH 
Several feet for gun patches, bandages, bind- 
ing and scores of emergency uses. Special 
cutter on kit cuts pieces as withdrawn, to 

desired size or cali- 
brated scale. Rolls re- 
placeable by refills. 







If your dealer does not carry the AYER TRI- 
PAK GUN KIT we will send 
you one postpaid on receipt of oepse 
check or money order for . . 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! 
Send for Free Folder which gives complete 
information and detailed illustrations. 


TRI-PAK GUN KIT, INC. 


52 Brady Street, San Francisco, California 











CuTTs 
COMPENSATOR 


Shooters use the Cutts Compensator be- 
cause it gives a uniformity of pattern not 
previously obtained, and lessens recoil. In 
long-run shooting these features are vital, 


value. By changing the pattern tubes, 
your effective skeet or trap gun is made 
available for excellent results when shoot- 
ing any game bird in any kind of game 
country. See the spark photographs in the 
folder sent free on request. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. | 


70 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 








WEE WEAVER SPECIAL 






Rifle Telescope 

Sight Model 3-29S 

Internal windage and elevation adjustments 

with %-minute clicks. Achromatic lens system, 
Complete $11.70 

Standard Wee Weaver Scope, Model 3-29 $7.7 
Write for free folders 


W. R. WEAVER CO., Dept. 2 
Campbell & Franklin Sts. El Paso, Texas 


WOOD DECOYS 


Finest Decoys, Hand carved, Airwood, 
Hollow, etc. Send for catalogue. 


Best grade, machine made, glass eyes, 
$10.00 doz.; Standard Grade $8.50 doz. 


C. E. DELLENBARGER CO. 


Illinois 








Joliet 


a 








DUCK HUNTERS 
At last the call you 
always wanted, As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 
ulating. The swingable 
bill, which opens and 
es as the call is 
wesw pd it perfectly. Thoroughly d out ‘hunting wild mal- 


and proved a real duck caller, duck chaser. Inside con- 
lesigned to prevent foreign matter getting stuck, causing 













Patent No. 1855527 
blow 








e. Price $2.80. If your dealer cannot supply vou, order direct. 
NATURAL DUCK CALL MFG. CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








and record scores prove the Compensator’s | 





| therefore 


| which adds up well when all the 


| phases of these horns: 


a leopard lay. It was a female, her spine 
broken by a bullet. 

Blood-stained stones and gravel sug- 
gested that the other brute was severely 
wounded and probably not far away. So 
I followed the blood trail along the gully 
to the plain and found a male leopard. 
He was barely alive. One of his eyes was 
shot out; blood was seeping through the 
fur on his chest. He lay motionless, his 
lone eye fixed upon me, an unutterable 
hatred still glowing in its yellow depths. 
I sent a bullet through his brain. 

On examining him, I found that his left 
foreleg showed the healed scars of a 
toothed trap. There was no doubt about 
it—he was Old Shake-a-Paw. 

As the female’s dugs were full, I began 
a search of the vicinity for her lair and 
found two cubs, vicious little brutes that 
put up a terrific fight, snarling and claw- 
ing, before I finally got them hogtied. 
Later in the day, as I was pegging the 
pelts of Old Shake-a-Paw and his mate on 
the side of Mackenzie's store at Machakos, 
Colonel Roosevelt, riding at the head of his 
safari, returned my salute. 





OME folks never heard of a 

timarau. In the next issue, 
Ellsworth Braun, who won a 
prize in the Narrowest Escape 
from Death Story Contest, will 
tell of his thrilling experiences 
with one of these animals. 











SCORE YOUR TROPHIES 
(Continued from page 25) 


difference of weight along the beam, and 
we do not get the true story. 

The principle of taking the circumfer- 
ences along the horn applies to the measur- 
ing of all other “horns.”” Spread and length 
of horn are taken as usual and added to 
the four circumferences, giving a count 
features 
are good. 

With the musk-oxen, 
measurement is taken, not as a 
ference, but as the “width of boss” 
as in the case of the sheep, the spread is 
taken in two places—at center of horn and 


the base of horn 


| at tips. 


This method covers the two possible 
thaf*is, a light horn 
with wide tips, and a heavy horn with nar- 
row tips. Wide tips alone should not pre- 
dominate over an old, heavy horn with 
broken tips and no flare. Measurement C 
at B-2 on a horn is indicative of its size 
and weight. 

Pronghorns are measured as “horns,” 
and I have taken into consideration their 
special feature, the prongs, which have pre- 
viously been ignored. Not only do I score 
their “length,” but their “spread” also. Cer- 
tainly, their development should be taken 
into consideration in rating them. 

With this scoring system, it is possible 
not only properly to rate the horns of 
certain classes, like the white sheep, the 
Stone sheep and the bighorn, but also to 
make a relative comparison between the 
horns of these classes by a comparison of 
the final scores. 

With the scoring of antlers, difficulties 
increased, particularly with those of cari- 
bou, which seem so erratic and varied in 
their formation. 

The principle of this scoring is best ex- 
emplified in the elk, where the system pro- 
vides, as with other antlers, for taking the 
total linear length of beams and all normal 
prongs and adding them. This, with the 
several circumferences along the beam, 
rather definitely gives the bulk of horn ma- 
terial, and is the principle followed with all 
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UNDENIABLE 
PROOF 





—of perfect briar inside 


Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE 


Now you are sure of a perfect 
bowl... if it’s Kaywoodie 


What makes a pipe sweet-smoking and 
cool? Is it a pretty-looking finish? A 
**smooth” outside surface? You bet it’s not. 
It’s good sound briar root, clear-grained 
and sweet all the way through. That’s the 
stuff Kaywoodie’s made of—and what's 
more, we make sure of it. X-Ray Sees Right 
Through the Pipe. Kaywoodie is the only 
pipe using regular serial X-Raying as part 
of manufacture. 


Sreinkless 
KAYWOODIE 
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Be per 
GRAIN 
*5 
— Roots from Virgin 
Territory — Greece 
Send for Actual X-Ray Picture and Free 
Specimen of $5 Super-Grain Kaywoodie Briar 
A number of pictures are available from our X-Ray 
Lab; Get one—send 10¢ for mailing, to Dept. S1. 
You get also free Specimen of century-old Grecian 
briar roots used in $5 Super-Grain Kaywoodie 
pipes, showing their rare beauty and Handbook in 
colors, of more than 100 styles. 


Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. Estab. 1851 
Empire State Building New York City 


ONLY 4 OUT OF 100 BOWLS 
MEET THE KAYWOODIE STANDARD 












WINCHESTER 
Shot Shells 





ANY load that suits your gun and game— 
£&B fall of speed, dependability, clean-kill- 
ing wallop—you get at its reliable best in pre- 
cision-manufactured W inchesters. Shells held 
most rigidly to the peak of improvement for 
you by inter-allied production side-by-side 
with Winchester World Standard Shotguns. 
For all high-speed, long-range shooting, 
buy Winchester Super Speeds. They have the 
get-away, high velocity, short shot string and 
balanced pattern for stone-dead kills at 60, 7 
yards and farther. For all average hunting, 
buy regular Winchester Shells in your favor- 
ite brand—Leaders or Repeaters for first qual- 
ity, Rangers for economy coupled with re- 
markable performance. Buy some TODAY. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Dept. 5-C 
RNA | New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Yes, I'll be glad to get a 
FREE 64-page Pocket Cata- 
log on Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition. Send it to 





GUNS @ AMMUNITION 








Name 


Address 





Make QUICK Work of |] 
Gun Cleaning with 


HOPPE'’S 


CLEANING PATCHES 


Ready-cut to correct size. Soft, 
clean cotton flannel, specially 
selected. Sealed dust-proof car- 
tons, Five sizes. Only 25c at 
your dealers’, . . . And of 
course use 
HOPPE’S No. 9 
the original bore-cleaning 
olvent. Gets rid of lead- 
fouling, and PREVENTS 
your gun action use 









ing. 


metal 
RUST. . . For 
Hloppe’s Lubricating Oil—specially re- 


fined, won't gum. . . . Get them from 
your dealer. 
SAMPLES: Send 10c for trial size 
No. 9, 25¢ for regular size patches. 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE, 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2310 No. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 








Experienced Hunters 
Pick This Coat 


The more you know about life in the open, the 
better you appreciate these 11 features of 


DRYBAK ON ee" 


1. Hinge sleeve for greater shooting freedom. 2. Wash- 
able blood-proof game-pockets. 3. Double shell pockets. 
4. Commodious pockets, inside and out. 5. Deep inside 
vest pocket with snap fastener for flask, bottle or wal- 
let. 6. Chemically waterproofed DRYBAK FABRI 
“Dry Back or Money Back.” 7. Head-protecting storm 
collar. 8. Ventilated armpits. 9. Corduroy collar and 
trimmings. 10. All points of strain reinforced. 11. All 
seams double-stitched—tear- proof. 


dealer or 


sporting goods r 
prices 


full details and 


Go to your 
write for 


DRYBAK CORPORATION, Binghamton, N. Y. 














“Brilliant Search Light” 
Large volume of light 
For Hunting, Boating, 
Camping, etc. Will burn 
continuously for years, at 
%ec an hour, by simply 
adding water and carbide. 

This is not a flashlight. 
Send for Free Circular 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St.. Dept. 21 
Chicago, 1. 
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the antlers. Added to the total linear length 
is the spread, not of the prongs, but of the 
main beams only, at their widest part. This, 
I am convinced, is the only proper way: 
taking account of the size of the antler’s 
basic structure only, and not of the ab- 
normal extending points, which can un- 
duly increase its spread measurement and 
give the wrong picture. 

Caribou are measured the same in prin- 
ciple, but I also take the depth of the 
palmation of the brows, the spread of bez 
(second branch) palmation and the length 
of the two main vertical branches on the 
upper end of the main beams. Caribou 
horns are too erratic for a simple formula. 
I have included those features which take 
into consideration the outstanding charac- 
teristics, and by recording them score 
enough points to arrive at a proper con- 
clusion. 

With the moose I have taken the spread, 
as usual, and add the width of palm at 
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A. Lamgtd of anin dean. 

8. Cireusference of burr. 
; + of main beam betecen burr and prong E 

+ of main beam above prong E. 

+ Of main beam beyond prong F 

+ of amin bens beyond Qed prong G. 

B-S Cir. of main bens beyond Sr prong 8. 

Greatest spread of main bees. 





D. Spread fros tip to tip. 
E. Length of brow prongs fros base to tip. 
P. Length of Ivt prong. 

G. Length of tad prong. 

8. Length of Bnd prong. 

1 Lengt> of 4th prong. 

2 Wusber of pointe a each bare 
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Chart for white-tailed deer 


center and length over-all of each horn. 
The brow or fighting prongs, which are 
special features of moose, are measured for 
their individual spread, and the points are 
counted, not only in the total points, but 
again as fighting-palm points, which gives 
them double value in scoring. 

If the horns are bulky by malformation, 
they are invariably uneven, and then they 
are brought down by the penalty system 
provided. Penalties are taken from the 
horns themselves. In all cases, measure- 
ments taken of the right and left horns are 
listed separately, so that any one measure- 
ment of a horn may be compared with 
the other. 

With antlers, the tip-to-tip measurement 
(D) is taken for record only (with the ex- 
ception of the Virginia deer). 

When the rear points come close to- 
gether, it often makes for a better head, 
but if we include this measurement it de- 
ducts rather than adds points when nar- 
row; so we make record of it only as*an 
indicator of the horn’s character. 

If the two horns or antlers are well bal- 
anced and even in points and formation, the 
two columns will total up very nearly the 
same. When uneven, the totals vary more 
or less, and it is the difference in these fig- 
ures that is deducted, as a penalty, from 
the final score. Horns not quite so large, 
but more even and more true to type, hold 
up well in the scoring, while larger ones, 
less symmetrical, suffer by the deductions 
taken from their own variations, and not 
from anybody’s opinion. 

The scoring system takes proper consid- 
eration of long, graceful prongs. Formerly, 
the long prongs of a deer or elk counted no 
more than short, stubby prongs, unless the 
judge noted the difference and arbitrarily 
gave them a higher rating. When horns 
could be viewed and compared, they re- 
ceived a more proper rating than those 


judged only by their measurements. It is, 
therefore, quite obvious that lists based 
on the old system, if we can call it a sys. 
tem, are not properly classed. é 

In recording the sizes of bear, cougar 
and wolf, the one best method seems to be 
to use the skull as our key. When one can- 
not measure the animal in the flesh, the 
skull is the most consistent indicator of size, 

In considering the skull, I take the 
length, breadth and depth, and by adding 
these get a total, the one best basis for 
scoring the size of the animal. Skulls, like 
horns, should be judged as a whole, and 
not from any one measurement. Some 
skulls are very long and narrow, while 
others are shorter with much more breadth; 
so we should not go by length alone. 

The measurement of skins amounts to 
little, for they may have been measured in 
various stages, from the time they were 
first taken from the animal to when they 
lie on the floor as rugs. The measurements 
of any one skin, at various stages during 
the process from skin to rug, would result 
in different totals. It would be largest 
when “green”: that is, just as it is taken 
from the animal. Skins stretch enor- 
mously. When put in a stretcher frame, 
bear skins can be pulled to twelve or more 
feet in length, some four feet longer than 
any bear ever was in life. For this reason, 
in scoring bear, lion and wolf I have pro- 
vided for stating what condition the skin 
was in when measured. 

In establishing the size of hides, I add 
the width and length. In this way, pulling 
a skin too much one way or the other mat- 
ters little; what is gained in length is lost 
in breadth, or vice versa. 


The best heads I have scored so far 
total as follows: 
Dall Sheep 2253 + Wapiti 44934 
Stone Sheep 211% Caribou 493% 
3ighorn Sheep 205 Bison 158% 
Alaskan Moose 286% Mule Deer 229 


21234 Pronghorn 99% 
Musk-Ox 145 

What does your big head score? 

Write Fretp & StreAM for a chart and 
figure it out. 


Virginia Deer 


GROUSE DOGS 
(Continued from page 27 


I pushed him gently with my knee. He 
hesitated momentarily, then went ahead. 

Twice in the next hundred yards that 
scene was repeated, but the owner was 
farther away now—and the grouse was 
closer. The dog’s posture grew more tense. 
Twice he pointed beautifully as the bird 
stopped for a moment. We were nearing 
the end of the drama. A little opening lay 
before us which it, as closely pressed as it 
was, would never dare cross on the ground. 
Again the dog froze into a thing of marble 
and—whir-r-r! A grouse thundered up m 
the edge of the clearing, exposed itself 
for one glorious instant and, in that mm 
stant, ceased to exist. 

The sum of my knowledge is far from 
what it should be, but I know I did much 
for that dog that day. I wish he were mine 
—but his price jumped beyond all reason 
after I had talked with his master for a 
very few minutes. The length of our con- 
versation was not curtailed by lack 0 
time but rather because, in those few min- 
utes, I said all there was to be said. 

Some years ago I was fortunate enough 
to hunt over for a period of three years @ 
son of Prince Rodney’s Count. If I was 
correctly informed, he had received six 
weeks of training by W. W. Titus (which 
is the closest I ever came to associating 
with that grand trainer) ; but whether of 
not this was true, the fact remains that 
White Hope won for himself a warm ©0f 
ner in my heart and left his mark, indeli- 
bly, on numerous sons and daughters. He 
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Merit ALONE—the ability to 
nature—won for Jonas Bros. 
ARTISTS in Taxidermy. That's why many sports - 
men send trophies half around the world to 
Jonas! The trophies of your big hunt deserve 
the skilled treatment that Jonas ONLY ean give. 
These artists, with their minute knowledge of 
animal anatomu PLUS wide experience in ac- 
tual HUNTING, re-create nature for YOU at a 
cost no greater—often LESS—than ordinary work. 
Write Today for 

os 4 a. 

FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 
Write on your business letterhead—or send 10c 
stamps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel 
ties. Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE shows 
how to skin animals for mounting, take meas- 
urements—everything you need to know from the 
moment you pull the trigger. Write today! 

1021 
Broadway 
Denver 
Colorado 


RE-CREATE 
their place as top 











For Every Kind of 
Game 





from 
Squirrel to Elephant 
Ten calibres for every Sport- 
ing Need. Send for Hand 
took | and Catalog 
rices $71 up 
Other € alibre es bt built to order. 






Pacific Coast Representative 
rd St., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY. ‘Ine., Est. 


1897 
=e 2308 N. 6th St., 


Phi, O.2— 


MAGAZINE PLUGS 


For all Pump and Automatic Shot- 
guns. Made of light nonrustable 
metal to comply with Federal Law. 
Delivered 50c. Pat. Pend. 

E. Stofer, 322 Shukert, Kansas City, Mo. 





















soso “Broadway” 
T PAD 


ae of Split Cowhide 
Leather, Dark Brown in 
_, (olor. Cut sponge base, 
” thick, cemented firmly 
to leather, takes up re- 
coil. Laces to gunstock. A 
durable pad at a low price. 
Price, $1.25 Each. 
for Catalog Dept. F. 
Jostam Mfg. Co. 
209 E. Main St. 
Peotone, Ill. 








Pat. Oct. 13, 1925 





Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Lo Sanne Boston, Mass. 















SEND SSCENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
SAMPLE FLOATING DUCK oe ANY 
3 Sr bation eae FOR STAI 
OUT DUC RFI22FOR STAKE 
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sired the greatest grouse dog I have ever 
known, and occasionally, even now, after 
a lapse of more than fifteen years, I find 
some great-great-grandson of his that 
looks so like him that my throat grows 
tight and uncomfortable. 

As a grouse dog he ranked high, but on 
woodcock he was almost a total failure. 
That inborn caution which kept him from 
putting up a wary grouse proved his un- 
doing on the little russet chap. He would 
creep about, belly to earth, hardly daring to 
| move in that abundance of scent, while a 
dog that could not hold a candle to him 
on grouse would flash into point after point, 
| to his utter bewilderment. 








Singularly, I have never seen a real 
| grouse dog who was equally good on wood- 
| cock. I count too many sportsmen among 

my friends to say this is invariably the 
case. I have seen many good dogs who 
seemed to handle both with equal skill, but 
they were not outstanding dogs. They had 
not reached, nor would they ever reach, the 
pinnacle of success. 


HE field-trial dog, I believe, has very 

nearly arrived at the point of perfec- 
tion. Until some venturesome breeder in- 
troduces a smattering of greyhound blood 
|in his pet strain, I fail to see how their 
speed can be increased greatly. Bird sense 
and stanchness are the rule rather than the 
exception, and if a man has the inclination 
and the price—he can pick up fifty likely 
derby prospects in as many days. If you are 
a grouse hunter, however, and have that 
much time to spare, just see how many of 
vour favorite type of youngster you can 
find. Then, if you are lucky enough to 
| find a pair of opposite sex, breed them and 
start out on that career I outlined in my 
first paragraphs. There is plenty of room 
at the top for you. There’s money in it, 
too. Dogs of that type will sell. In fact, 
you may book my order now—for a pair 
| of them—if they meet the following speci- 
| fications : 

Breen: I hardly know. I love setters and 
adore pointers. I'll close my eyes and let 
you pick them. 

Coior: At least half white. Again I will 
not be too fussy. Am not buying them 
wholly for ornamental purposes. 

Eyres: Preferably two in each dog. 
Capable of seeing no one but me—and yet 
keep a sober face. 

S1zE: You are about to breed above-the- 
average dogs, but remembgr to keep them | 
average size. Between forty and _ fifty 
pounds. 

Disposition : Oblivious to children, con- 
temptuous of strangers, and Greta Garbo 
to me. 

SprepD: Ninety horse-power—but with | 

| 
| 








four-wheel brakes. 

ENDURANCE: Lots of it—never forget- 
ting that mine is not what it was twenty | 
years ago. 

Nose: Now you're talking. Capable of | 
winding a bird, by body scent and under 
favorable conditions, one hundred yards | 
away. Pointing them in trees and across | 
ten-acre lots is asking too much. Have 
seen it done—but it isn’t necessary. 

STtaANCHNEss: Gibraltar, the Pyramids, 
Mount Everest. Give me something along 
the lines of these, so long as he is getting | 
warm body scent. After that, give me, 
please God, a grouse dog. | 

QuarTERING: Ahead of me, mostly to} 
the leeward of my course, and depending | 
more on his nose than his footwork. 
Geometrically correct angles not required. 

RetRIEVING: The mere ability and will- 
ingness to pick up a dead bird—which 
often have to find for him—is wholly in- 










Out GOOSE*POSTDAID 7TOYOUs 
WM-R-JOHNSON:CO:inc- 


SCoLuMBIAST. SEATTLE, WASH. 


| adequate. If necessary, he must be able to 


| trail a wounded bird. What’s that? So 
long as I am paying for this job, you will 
follow the blueprints to the letter. 
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“BEST BOOTS.. 
| HAVE EVER 
WORN’. o «+ ae 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN 


Posed by a professional 





“I have worn your Sportpacs while 
trapping, and they are the best boots 
for ae wear I have ever worn,’ 
writes Mr. B. G. Roberts of Harrison, 
Arkansas .. . “Many ordinary boots are 
heavy and clumsy, but Firestone Sport- 
pacs are warm, light, and a pleasure to 
wear... Boots that can stand the gaff 
like Sportpacs are worthy of the high- 
est recommendation. I am pleased to 
recommend them to all sportsmen.” 

Firestone Sportpacs are very light in 
weight — yet tough and durable. They 
fit the ankle snugly and do not slip at 
the heel. Try the hose that suits your 
needs. If it’s a Firestone you'll like it! 

Send for illustrated folder 

“Waterproof Footwear for Sportsmen” 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
HUDSON, MASS. 


FIRESTONE 
FORESTER 


Light in weight, long in serv- 
ice. The soft leather upper 
is flexible and durable and 
the rubber bottom keeps the 
feet dry. Plenty of room for 
heavy socks — reinforced at 
all strain points Moulded 
crepe sole prevents slipping, 
will not cake up wie snow. 







EZY FIT 
SPORT PAC 


Made in two heights, 


12” and 16”. Light 
weight and flexible. 
Pocket opening at 
top makes boot wa- 
pe pened throughout 

permits wearer 
to lace it snugly over 
calf . Snug fitting 
ankle. Cushioned in- 
sole. Moulded crepe 
outsole. 


Firestone 





FOOTWEAR 


Copyright, 1935, Firestone Footwear Co 














[WATERPROOFING] 
Keeps You Dry 


Outdoor folks — waterproof 
your coats, jackets, boots, 
street shoes, tents, tarps, 
auto tops with this remark- 


able new solution. Keeps out 
water but not air. Preserves and 
increases life of fabrics, canvas, 
leather: makes shoes polish better. 








Sold at hardware and sporting goods stores 
Get Free Demonstra- 
tion that a HOLE 
HOLDS WATER. 
— Mail 
















IN COMFORT 


BASS RANGELEY BOOT 


HERE’S a genuine moccasin... with 
the comfort of Indian slippers. Bass 
footwear gives snug, comfortable sup- 
port for active feet. One single piece 
of soft leather extends all the way 
under the foot —like a cradle. 

Insist on the real thing. Send for a 
free catalog showing footwear for every 
outdoor purpose. Ask for the name of 
your nearest Bass dealer. Just address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


210 MAIN ST. WILTON, MAINE 





(See 


DropPING TO SHOT AND WING: 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It.) 


Brains: Well, if you can breed one 
capable of doing the foregoing things with 
his head crammed with sawdust, you're 
some breeder, my boy, some breeder ! 

P. S. If you could inculcate just enough 
of that gentlemanly instinct to induce him 


| to look the other way, rather than at me 


with that soul-withering glance, when I 
miss a bird, I would come home, on many 
occasions, in a far happier frame of mind. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON WILDER- 
NESS AREAS 


(Continued from page 37) 


you pick up after folks. It'll be, when all is 
said and done, just one more park. 

“And if you should find out, a few years 
from now, that you’ve got enough parks 
to take care of the customers and that 
you'd like to have just one place like God 
made it, where would you go to get it? In 
other words, if you do what you call devel- 
op this patch of timber, it’s like killin’ the 
last buffalo, ain’t it? You won't get it back, 
should you find out, after all, you want it 
like it is now. That just can’t be done! 

“For a couple of generations we worked 
ourselves to skin and bone to do what we 
called conquer the wilderness. And now I 
see signs that all over the country folks 
want some of that wilderness back. They’ve 
woke up to the fact that it’s somethin’ they 
never can replace after it’s gone. 

“You'll argue that it won’t be spoiled by 


| a few roads. Well, maybe. But how many 


| stand. A 


folks, Mr. Jordan, would have seen that 
black-throated green warbler and_ that 
scarlet tanager from an auto? How many 
folks would have noticed that Injun mound 
from a car? What would happen to that 
patch of ladyslippers if they was only a 
step from a pavement or a good gravel 
road ? 

“If you'd driven in here, would you 
have seen the otter sign? Or the deer? 
Or the dozens of other things you saw but 
didn’t notice and which, next time you 
come, you may notice? No. You wouldn't. 

“You see, you're goin’ to waste an awful 
lot if you make this into the usual kind of 
a park. You’re goin’ to waste these things 
I’ve mentioned. And you're goin’ to waste 
somethin’ else. Maybe it might be called 
the spirit of the place, the thing that old 
man Larsen used to come to see and smell 
and hear and—well, mostly to feel. It’s 
wilderness. It’s like God A’mighty made 
it. Roads are goin’ to waste that feelin’. 

“Now, I know what’s in the back of all 
your heads. ‘How’s that goin’ to help us?’ 
you're askin’, ‘If this old coot could have 
his way, how are we goin’ to make money 
out of tourists that might use this loca- 
tion?’ 

“I’m not so sure. I’m not so sure that 
there ain't a demand for places like this. 
Every day, almost, some tourist comes to 
me who is sick of ordinary parks, who 
ain’t afraid to use his legs, who'd. like to 
get off by himself. And wouldn't it be smart 
business for this county to have such a 
place? With, of course, the trails marked, 
and some campin’ spots laid out where a 
man could back-pack into. And neat little 
signs, here and there, sort of addin’ up for 
‘em the things they see but don’t under- 
caretaker’s headquarters, of 
course ; maybe some overnight shelters like 
they have in some New York parks, and 
in lots of the National Parks; and maybe, 


| some day, even guides to hike with folks 


and shaw ’em things. 

“Why, almost any county can have a 
dandy park, as we think of parks today. 
But only here and there has a county got 
a chance to keep a piece of wilderness like 
this. 

“This ain't any new argument; it’s been 
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goin’ on for years. It's just now gettin’ real 
hot because the danger is higher than ever. 
as I'll try to point out. 

“A dozen years ago a few folks who think 
like I do got scared of too much develop. 
ment on National Forests. They kept after 
the Forest Service until it went on record 
as settin’ aside certain sections as Primi. 
tive Areas, where improvements are held 
right down to a minimum. 

“The total of these Primitive Areas js 
almost up to ten million acres now, rangin’ 
all the way from a few thousand in a place 
to over a million. In most of these places 
hotels and cottages are banned for keeps, 
and except here and there roads just ain't 
allowed. They build trails for fire fightin’ 
and so people can get in and use the place 
without too much trouble. But in the main, 
they just keep such areas natural. 

“The National Parks folks are all filled 
up with makin’ everything slick too. A 
while back Secretary Ickes told a bunch of 
CCC workers that he was all out of pa- 
tience with folks whose idea of enjoyin’ 
nature was at sixty miles an hour ona 
hard road. ‘I’m not willin’,’ he said, ‘that 
our beautiful areas should be opened up to 
people who are either too old to walk, as 
I am, or too lazy to walk, as a great many 
young people are who ought to be ashamed 
of themselves.’ 

“It seems, understand, as if plenty had 
been done for the old and the lazy. Why not 
let’s spend a little time preservin’ places for 
the young and those who’ve got gumption? 

“Down in New York they got so both- 
ered about what CCC might do to some of 
their big forest parks that a society was 
organized to put the brakes on this so-called 
development. And this Mr. Yard, who's 
done so much for the National Parks, is 
secretary of a new outfit, called the Wilder- 
ness Society, that’s stirrin’ up folks all over 
to the danger ahead of us. 

“It is a danger because more attention 
is bein’ given to forest work than ever be- 
fore. I wouldn’t for a minute talk against 
CCC, but CCC has, just the same, given 





RAISING bird dogs is filled 

with pathos, humor and 
grief. “PUPPIES, INC.,” by 
Havilah Babcock, in the Novem- 
ber issue, will be appreciated by 
every man who ever owned a dog. 











us a problem to think about. They've got 
this army of boys, and they’ve got to keep 
‘em busy in the woods and, as I see it, they 
didn’t set up enough provision for plan- 
nin’ to be sure that damage won't be done. 

“Where these camps are in National 
Forests or National Parks it’s all pretty 
safe as long as the big bosses think like 
Mr. Ickes does. Those outfits have doubled 
and trebled the number of men whe plan 
their projects. But in the jobs planned by 
the states it’s somethin’ else again. 
Federal Government gives the states next 
to no help on workin’ up projects. Thev 
approve ’em, to be sure, but that approval 
don’t mean as much as it should. And, too, 
most state conservation departments are 
gettin’ along on less money than they used 
to have; so they can't hire extra brains to 
plan for CCC. 

“So what happens? Well, a lot of roads 
are proposed. Roads are the easiest thing 
to plan outdoors and take lots of labor to 
build; and if we don’t look out, the coun- 
try is goin’ to be roaded to death. There's 
plenty of other woods work CCC could do, 
but it takes time and imagination to think 
it up. A handful of overworked men cant 
do it. a 

“You see, then, why folks are viewi 
with alarm right now. And why it’s spe 
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Enjoy your hunting with 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Designed for your gun by experi- 
enced shooters, to help you get the 
game with least effort. Write us the 
make, model and caliber of gun to be 
equipped. We will be glad to advise. 









Tang Sight No. 1 
for Re ming es 
14, 24, 


ape rtures Pre 00. 





Micrometer Receiver Sight 


48 for bolt action = 
sporting rifles. Complete 3 i 
with sighting dise, $11.50 S 

_—~ 






Hunting Tang 

Sight No. 1A for 
No. 31 ivory head lever action sport- 
hunting front sight ing rifles. Turn 
$1.00 down peep. $4.50 
No. 5B reversi- 


ble front sight. 
Ivory bead = 
pin head. $1.7 





No. 56 Streamlined Mi- 
crometer Sight for hunting 
ritles, % min. clicks, $7.50 


with tap and drill. 





Shotgun Sights, No. $1.00 


9 Set, 


Send for new No. 23 Luman Sight Cat- 
alog, 64 pages, illustrated. 10¢. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








GREAT FOR GUN BORES! 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Rids Them of Leading 
Cleans out ALL firing residue quickly, 
safely, surely—and PREVENTS RUST. 
Keeps bores shining. Easy to apply— 
Use ready-cut 

HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 
of soft, clean cotton flannel—five sizes 
i for choice. . - And keep your gun 
action good and limber with 

HOPPE'S Lubricating OIL 
Specially refined, light and penetrating. 
Cleans, polishes. Won't gum... . Get 
yall three at your dealers’. 
3 SAMPLES: Trial size No. 9 10c. 1-oz. 
ean Oil 15e. Full carton Patches 25c. 
Order direct from 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 

2310 No. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE! Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Cuide 


PRECISION RIFLES 


For the .257 Roberts Cartridge 
Made under supervision of Mr. N. H. Roberts 


for critical riflemen, who want accuracy and 
dependability. Send for folder. 


ROBE 
WS Gentetoes ‘teas RTS & KIMBALL 











Woburn, Mass. 











Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





cially important that we go easy with 
tryin’ to improve any wilderness area. 

“You're business men. I’m a—well, like- 
ly you’d call me sentimental about outdoor 
things. But ain’t it the scarce article that 
has value? Ain’t it the rare thing that 
attracts customers and brings the price? 

“We know there are lots of folks who 
like the big woods. And with the big woods 
gone, except in patches, and with a bit of 
‘em right here under our noses, won't it 
be good business to see if lots of folks 
won't come a long ways to use ’em? I think 
they will, and if they do you'll profit and 
folks like I am will get over their scares 
and you won't have spoiled somethin’ 
that never can be fixed up again. 

“Ain't it worth thinkin’ over, anyhow? 
Ain’t it?” 


RUSSIAN RIVER RAINBOWS 
(Continued from page 23) 


fish running between 25 and 30 inches in 
length. And they were true rainbows, not 
to be confused with fresh-run steelheads of 
even greater dimensions taken from the 
streams of Bristol Bay farther to the west- 
ward, which were distinguishable by their 
smaller eye, paler color and slimmer form. 

The trout we took from Russian River 
were decidedly chunky, and painted in 
colors so gaudy that they appeared to be 
the creation of an artist. A hundred anglers 
could have filled their creels to overflow- 
ing the day we were there, as conditions 
were exactly right for them to strike. The 
river was literally teeming with fish of all 
sizes, while in the slack-water sloughs and 
feeder streams the water was black with 
millions of small fry. 

Early afternoon found Hank and me 
near the mouth of the river. Here we 
rested for a while from our fishing to look 
over some old moss-grown ruins which to- 
day mark the spot where the Russian ad- 
venturers of nearly two centuries ago built 
and maintained for a brief period the settle- 
ment from which this river derives its 
name. What became of these intrepid, 
whiskered settlers from across the sea 
probably will never be known—why they 
should, of their own free will, have de- 
serted such a magnificent fishing stream I 
cannot understand. Hank opined that they 
might have returned to the coast villages 
to tell about their big catches, been de- 
nounced as liars and executed by the un- 
believing mob. 

Whatever their fate, I like to picture 
the Russian explorers of those dim years 
trudging stolidly behind their dusky guides 
through the trackless forests of the Kenai, 
braving savage beasts and tortuous wilds 
for the sole and sufficient purpose of. in- 
dulging in their love for good trout fish- 
ing. Historians in their cold, unfeeling 
fashion may deduce for us that it was the 
gold in “them thar Kenai Hills” which at- 
tracted the Russians to this place; but I 
am prepared to believe that it was not the 
gold at the end of the rainbow, but the 
rainbows themselves that furnished the 
irresistible lure. 

When Russian River reaches the Kenai, 
it seems reluctant to blend its clear waters 
with the milky glacial flood of the larger 
river and for several hundred yards per- 
sists in a narrowing stripe against the 
south bank. It is here, not in Russian River 
proper, that some of the very largest rain- 
bows have been taken. 

Although surfeited by the splendid fish- 
ing which had reduced my borrowed arma- 
ment to one frayed Brown Hackle, I could 
not resist the temptation to try for a rec- 
ord specimen at this inviting spot; so I 
waded well out into the water at the con- 
fluence and began whipping the river up 
and across stream. Several 15- and 20- 
inch fish struck. Impatiently I fought them 














LEATHER 
GARMENTS 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 
Mid-Western 
Waterproof Leath- 
er Garments are 
guaranteed to be 
absolutely water- 
proof and to stay 
soft and pliable 
no matter how 
? ften exposed to 
i wet weather. 
Ay R MONEY 
ACK if not 
100% satisfied. 
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Hunting Coat 


Proven ... . the finest 
Hunting Coat on the mar- 
ket. Made of special Buffed 
Horsehide which undergoes 
a six months’ waterproof- 
ing and tanning process. 
Stays soft and _ pliable 
after being wet. Light in 























weight. Will give life- 
pow service. Lined Breeches 
with tough denim. Most ‘ 

A : Mos practical all- 
Windproof and warm. around hunting and fish- 


Dead marsh grass col- ing pants made. Makes 


or. Free arm action. perfect outfit with leath- 
Large blood-proof er Hunting Coat. Keeps 
game pocket. Ideal for your seat and Knees dry. 
duck, rabbit or bird Comfortable in mild 


weather. Warm in cold 


hunting. The finest and 





weather. Burr-proof. 
most serviceable hunt- Dead marsh grass color 
ing coat you ean put on Light weight; yet will 
your back—yet the cost is wear “‘like iron.”” Ex 
surprisingly low. An in- pert tailoring. Lined or 
vestment that will pay unlined. Also full length 
life-long dividends Pants 

LEATHER SLEEVELESS SHEEPSKIN 
SHIRT HUNTING JACKET vest 
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Write for Catalog 
The Mid-Western Line offers 
scores of other outdoor gar 
ments, including Shooting 
Mits, Woolskin Camp Shoes, 
Jackets, ete. Write for cata- 
log showing full line, fac 
tory-direct prices and order 
blank. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
Dept. F 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Leather Goods for over 60 years 


BY the shells that have the speed, de- 
pendability and wallop to do that— 


Winchester Shells. ... For long range—when | 


pheasants run before jumping—doves are 
away, ’way up!—late-season ducks are pass- 
ing high and wide—geese crowding the clouds!— 
when hares or turkeys are extra wary—and in buck- 
shot or single ball loads for deer, black bear, wild 
hog or cougar hunting—get the powerful Winches- 
ter Super Speeds. For all regular use, get your 
choice in regular Winchester Leaders, Repeaters 
or Rangers. For free folder write today to 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 

Dept. 5-C 

New Haven, Conn. 

U.S.A. 


Be sure to get 
Winchester Shells. . . 
See the red WINCHESTER 








Fine Trophies 
Deserve 
Fine Mounting 





Enter Your 
Big-Game Trophies 


Cash Awards of Over 


$1,000.00 


Will Go To Winners In the 1935 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS’ 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


POU, too, may be a winner—of cash, an award cer- 
tifieate for framing, a place on the 1935 Roll of 
Awards. Enter this famous annual competition! Write 
TODAY for 1934 report with pictures and measurements 
of winning heads of big game. We'll send entry blanks, 
shipping tags, instructions. 


The JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS, Inc. 
Scul ptor-Taxidermists 
285 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 





Capt. Paul Curtis, Gun Editor, said in Field 
and Stream, ‘“‘This staunch reliable weapon 


is really remarkable. For the farmer who 
wants a strong sturdy weapon I could re- 
commend nothing better.” 
A fine colored catalogue for 6c in stamps. 
IT’S A DURABLE DOUBLE 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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| sweet music as I let the fish go with but 
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in and turned them loose, eager to establish 
connections with an outstanding trout to 
top off the day's sport. Twice I saw a great 
golden and crimson expanse as a huge 
rainbow rolled, but each time a smaller, 
faster fish took the fly. 

Hank, to whom the whole trip had be- 
come slightly boring and who complained 
of being hungry, pointed at the setting sun 
and beckoned me campward. I nodded my 
head in agreement, but continued automati- 
cally to cast. Then, without fuss or fan- 
fare, my fly disappeared in a heavy, digni- 
fied swirl. The solid feel telegraphed back 
along the line and rod when I set the hook 
told me that I was fast to the largest trout 
of the day. 

For a few yards the big rainbow moved 
downstream, the reel buzzing 


little strain on the line. A long, hard fight 
loomed in the offing—my chances with the 
old and worn gear none too good. I rested 
my hopes on being able to maintain a con- 


| tinuous but cautious pull which would in 


time wear the great trout down to where 
I could lead him into’a shallow eddy. 
About a hundred feet below me the trout 
deserted the clear water near the bank and 
began boring out into the main river, 
demonstrating such massive strength in 
its disregard of the dragging line as to 
make the outcome of the battle very, very 
dubious as far as I was concerned. Un- 
hurriedly the huge rainbow came abreast 
of me nearly one-third of the way across 
the glacial river, moving gradually upward 
toward an old snag, as though nothing 
could stop it. In the eddy formed by this 
snag the trout slowed down, then ap- 


| peared to be considering its next move. 


Apparently unaware of the added pressure 
I applied at this point, it fanned forward 
another yard or two, then settled ponder- 
ously to rest, as though to meditate for a 
while on the irksome prick in its jaws. 

When I leaned back on the rod, giving 
my tackle every ounce of strain I thought 
it would stand, there was no more re- 
sponse than if the hook were fast to the 
snag itself. I had, in fact, almost come to 
this conclusion when there came fast and 
furious action. If a grenade had been ex- 
ploded under that fish, things couldn't have 
happened any faster than they did. 

There came an eruption like a small 
geyser, the waters parted, and out shot a 
gleaming rainbow of such gigantic dimen- 
sions that an audible gasp escaped me. 
High in the air it leaped, showing me eve- 





ATCH the next issue for 

“GREY BULL RAMS,” 
by Talbott Fremont, an enter- 
taining story-article that all big- 
game hunters will like. 











ry line of its deep-bellied, richly painted 
body as it twisted and jack-knifed in its 
frenzied effort to shake loose the tiny barb. 
A dream fish if I ever saw one! 

Half a dozen times in quick succession 
the great trout took to the air, then sud- 
denly changed its tactics and dove deep 
into the strongest current of the river, 
where the milky water ran like a mill- 
race. Downstream it plunged, gaining 
speed as it went, until I knew that the end 
was near. The spindle of my reel held but 
a few turns of silk when I was forced to 
play my last forlorn card: to increase the 
strain until the rod bent double. But it was 
of no use. I doubt if that madly fleeing rain- 
bow even felt the added pressure, or 
sensed the suddenly released tension when 
the hook broke in the shank. 

Just for a moment I breathed a fervent 


| regret that I had not hooked this mighty 


specimen with my heavy-tackle salmon out. 
fit. Then, as sanity returned, it came to 
me that I had no cause for regrets of any 
kind; that instead, I owed these rainbows 
of Russian River a debt of gratitude for 
such a day of fishing as few men will eyer 
know, and I experienced a glow of deep 
pleasure at the thought of this beautify! 
fish giving some lucky angler a real break 
some day, or living to perpetuate its royal 
kind in that wonderful river. 

Back at Dunc Small’s log cabin, the old 
sourdough bore a platter of smoking-hot 
12-inch trout to the table and flanked this 
princely offering with baked potatoes and 
freshly made biscuits. Primed by eight 
hours of fishing and hiking, we prepared 
to fall upon these viands tooth and nail, 
and would have done so if Dunc had not 
selected that ill-chosen moment to cast 
aspersions on our efforts of the day. 

“Must ha’ been poor fishin’,” he said, 
looking at the trout. 

“By the great horn spoon—no!” | 
shouted. “Couldn’t have been better. Also, 
there was just such a big fish as you were 
telling about at the mouth of the river,” 

Dune cast a sly wink at Hank. “Waitin’ 
to be hooked, I s’pose.” 

“Yes, sir; and ready to fight,” I para- 
phrased. 

Hank’s hunger, which had grown apace 
in the last hour, now broke completely out 
of bounds. “Well, so am I,” he inter- 
rupted, “and if someone don’t pass that 
fried trout pronto, I will.” 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


I hooked another bass—and I knew by his 
actions that he was a good one. In fact, I 
began to wonder whether it might not be 
the same one which had straightened out 
my hook a couple of hours before. I played 
this fish for about twenty minutes, racing 
up and down the beach and in and out of 
the water. Then he seemed to tire a little, 
and I managed to reel in about 50 feet of 
the 300 feet which he had taken out on his 
first run. No sooner had I done so, how- 
ever, than he made another run—such a 
long one that I had visions of losing him. 
Actually, there was only about 25 feet of 
line left on my reel. Then he darted away 
at right angles to me, and I started racing 
up the beach in an effort to keep up. 
“After about fifteen minutes of this, I 
succeeded in bringing him almost up to the 
shore, and I ran into the water and pulled 
him up on the beach. I had worked on this 
fish about the same length of time as the 
other one. By this time I was all in, and 
decided to call it a day. And what a day 
it had been! I have caught quite a large 
number of bass in my life, weighing from 
2 to 25 pounds, but I have just about re- 
signed myself to the fact that days like 
June 21, 1934, come once in a lifetime.” 
Fourth Prize went to James P. Light- 
bown, whose 50-pounder was caught off 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts, on September 29, 
1934, on squid bait. It measured 51 inches 
in length and 27 inches in girth. : 
Mr. Lightbown says: “On the morning 
of September 29 we were fishing in the 
surf at Wellfleet on Cape Cod, hoping to 
hook into a few blues or possibly a stripef. 
It was an extremely dull day with a prom- 
ise of rain, and the tide was at about the 
half mark on the ebb. Our usual quota o 
dogfish and skate had been filled, and we 
were getting ready to quit before it rained. 
“As I began to reel in, something hap- 
pened which changed my plans immediate- 
ly. A chunk of fresh squid which was 
wrapped around my hook had evidently 
become suddenly animated, and by the time 
my feet were set in the sandy beach it was 
off at high speed in the general directio® 
of Spain. My knees were knocking, but 
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| Picked a Winner 
when | Bought 


my ZIP -STAG 













Jote th @ You'll find more 
med and more outdoor 
Pockets fellows zipped from 


waist to chin— 
protected from any 
weather in a 
Hirsch-WeisZIP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs — 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 


an 
Guarantees it 
WATERPROOF 
One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 





Weis garment 
COLORS: 7 than from any 
Red & Black Plaid Sizes34-48 you’ve ever 


worn. 
Breeches to Match $8.50 


Green & Black Plaid 
Solid Forest Green 


MADE 


MAIL COUPON | ON ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Watch your shot 


With the improved Eley Rocket Shells, 
you actually can see the path of your shot 
pattern, 

You can find out whether you are leading 
too much or not enough and if your aim is 
too high or too low. 

Eley Shells are standard loads; 12-16 and 
20 gauge 744 ch. shot only. The flaming red 
tracer shot does not injure the barrel in any 
way. 

Ask your dealer for Eley Rocket Shells or 
write to us. ($9 a hundred.) 


ABERCROMBIE & FitcH Co. 
AVENUE at 45TH New 
Evxclusiz e U. 3 


Mapison STREET, York 


Distributor 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


postpaid 


$1.75 
$2.75, $3.25 


They move the gun straight back. Write for circular, and 
ask your dealer for one. 
= CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


7 Custom Made Hunting Breeches 
Guaranteed Waterproof & ———- 

Made to your measurements, from the 

finest Imported & Domestic ” Moleskins 
-Corduroy—Cotton Duck & Woolens. 

Se lected for their hard wearing quali- 

ties. Approved by Major Chas. Askins 

and highly recommended by sportsmen 
throughout the U. S. Priced $6.50 up. 


oti Owas INS 





Box 








with samples of cloth sent free on request) 


Py Hunting Breech Co., Dept. FS 
x No. 12, Station D., ‘New York City 
















jum Veloc 
BB—For Target 
fety. Also 177 and 22 Binge Sh 

\ Safety 177 22 Shot 

ss 0 Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot 

Air Rifle $7.50—at Dealer or Direct— 
TMTANS TARGETS —FREE— WRITE TODAY 
AIR RIFLE CO.,679 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


jolt Action— Hammer 





| mackerel and cast it out. 


slapped down on the thumb drag with 
both thumbs and let ’er go. 

“A striped bass, when hooked, usually 
runs in surges of from ten to twenty 
yards, pauses for an instant and runs again 
until exhausted. However, this fish im- 
mediately broke water, arching up a beau- 
tiful silver, gold and green back, and dove 
again, ripping off yard after yard of line. 
He broke the surface time and again, on 
each occasion showing a tail which looked 
unbelievably enormous. Just as the spool 
of the reel could be seen through the little 
line left, I turned the fish and finally man- 
aged to slide him up on the beach. 

“The fish proved to be a female. Its 
stomach was entirely empty, save for a 


small pebble. This struck me as very | 


| 





strange, for never before have I seen one | 


of these voracious feeders on a diet.” 

A California striper, weighing 49 pounds 
and 3 ounces, won Fifth Prize for Edmund 
Weld. It was caught at Pittsburgh, Cal- 
ifornia, on August 25, 1934, and measured 
47% inches in length and 29% inches in 
girth. The lure used wasa Creek Chub Husky 
Pikie. It is quite some time since a prize- 
winner has been caught on one of this type 
of lure. I believe that a lot more salt-water 
fish could be taken on plugs if these lures 
were tried by more salt-water fishermen. 


VIVA SENOR SHARK! 
(Continued from page 31) 


man’s paradise. While we talked, great 
flocks of ducks were constantly flying 
about. And we had seen thousands of quail. 

Lunch finished, we resumed our argu- 
ment with the sharks. The sun had driven 
away the fog. Behind us, on the edge of 
the bluff, our audience made a colorful 
picture. The scene reminded me more of 
a bull fight, for every time John or I would 
hook a shark the spectators would cheer 
us on, and sometimes they would “] iva!” 
the shark. 

The waters were reflecting the crimson 
of a brilliant Mexican sunset when I 
brought to gaff our thirtieth shark for 
that day, and the seventy-second for the 
trip. My hands were so sore that I could 


| scarcely move my fingers. I was ready to 


quit. But John wanted to add another 
shark to the long windrow of gray shapes 
that lined the shore. 

Our audience remained loyal. 
was busy helping Manuelghack off the 
shark fins for the Chinese and cut up the 
carcasses for shark “jerky.” Suddenly a 
shout from John called our attention to 
an extra large dorsal fin moving slowly 
up the channel. 

“It's Big Joe!” John yelled. 
I'm going to get him!’ 

Feverishly my excited young friend 
baited his big hook with a “corn-fed” 
The mackerel 


“This time 


| landed with a splash not five feet from the 


cruising shark. Big Joe—I had a hunch 
it was the same big fellow—sounded. 
“You've scared him!” I opined. 
3ut the big dorsal fin reappeared a 
short distance from John’s bait and began 
circling back. Big Joe completed two 


Alfonso | 








cautious circles of the bait. Then he struck! | 


John let the line run out free-spool. Big 
Joe was content to carry it out leisurely 
until John flipped the lever and struck 
hard to set the hook. Then Sefior Shark 
went berserk. John tightened his tension 
drag. The rod bent still more to the added 
strain. Another notch on the reel drag. 


| One hundred and sixty-five pounds of 


brawny Irishman leaned back on the rod. 
A great shout went up from the spec- 
tators as the big gray body shot into the 
air far out in the channel. A white belly 
gleamed as Big Joe leaped several feet 
from the water. Then he headed back. up 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Hirsch- Weis~_ 
Cruiser STAGS 
— the original 
Stag with double 
shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pocket in back. 
They're made for 
vigorous men 
who demand 
sturdy clothes. 
Get a Hirsch- 
Weis Cruiser 
STAG — and J 
rest assured it 
will stand the 
gaff. 


STAG 
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MOUNT. PAT. APP. FOR 


A hunting scope for .22 rifles of the 
Lyman 22 Junior quality has never been 
offered heretofore at a popular price. Shooters 
value the Bausch & Lomb lenses providing a bril- 
liant, clear view of object, cross hair reticule, ad- 
justments for windage and elevation, and use of 
iron sights without removing scope. Gives lasting 
satisfaction and best results on small game and 
vermin. Complete, $12.50, Send for free folder. 


LYMAN 22 JUNIOR 
FIELD SCOPE 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


it i a , 
Shooting or fishing afloat, at Football games— 

on the beach or elsewhere, Relax Backrest pro- 
vides a dry seat and perfect comfort. Fits 
everyone. Handsome, strong, light, water. 
proofed, Wt. 34 oz. Folds to 15” x 4” a 
shown at right. At leading sporting goods 
and Department stores or sent Ha kom TT for 
$1.50. Relax Backrest, Dept. FS-2, 38! 
Certiand St., Chicago, til. 
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Notes on Lake Trout 


ULLY realizing that miles of paper 
and gallons of ink have been wedded 
to tell the story of angling for lakers 
in various parts of the country, I 
have the temerity to believe that in Nova 
Scotia I have discovered some things that 
may be of interest to anglers elsewhere. 
Lake trout, or grey trout, as they are 
called in the land of the Bluenose, are na- 
tive, or have been introduced, in the waters 
of many of the larger lakes in the Prov- 
ince, but I take as an example a a 
lake—Sherbrooke. This is a beautiful body 
of water, situated in Lunenburg County in 
the south-central part of Nova Scotia. It 
is about twelve miles long, ae an aver- 
age width of four miles. In places, the 
depth is from 70 to 90 feet. Sherbrooke is 
the feed lake for the North Branch of the 
La Have River, a good salmon stream. 
Besides grey trout, the lake contains some 
fine speckled trout, specimens of which are 
caught weighing as much as five pounds. 
Knowing the futility of trying to learn 
a lake by one’s self, | sought out Ed, local 


By Mara Timer 


guide, who has spent twenty vears there 
in guiding and fishing. The fact that we 
caught trout does not interest me nearly 
so much as does what I learned about lake 
trout and lake-trout angling in general. 
Perhaps no one who reads this will wet 
a line in Sherbrooke, but anyone may profit 
by certain things that Ed told me. 

To begin with, depth of water is not 
necessarily the concluding factor in suc- 
cessful angling. I was shown several places 
where the water averaged from 60 to over 
90 feet, yet to fish there would simply be 
a waste of time. Lake trout seek deep wa- 
ter during the hot weather, not because it 
is deep, but rather because their nature is 
such that they cannot live in warm water. 

In the deep places which I mentioned, 
where no trout could be found, Ed told 
me that government tests had been made, 
with special recording thermometers dur- 
ing hot weather. A typical reading might 
go something like this: Depth, 90 feet. 
Surface temperature, 76 degrees. Temper- 
ature at bottom, 72 degrees. Variation, 4 


degrees. These are all Fahrenheit readings. 

Let’s go to another spot half a mile 
away and take a reading. Depth again 9 
feet. Surface temperature, 76 degrees. Tem- 
perature at bottom (prepare for a sur- 
prise), 46 degrees! Variation, 30 degrees! 

W hy? ? The reason, of course, is obvious 
—springs which empty into the lake, deep 
down in the bed rock on the bottom. If you 
are one of those trusting souls who fish 
anywhere it happens to look good (as I 
used to do), perhaps you will join me in 
buying a thermometer made for the pur- 
pose and spend some time in taking tem- 
peratures when trying out a new lake, 
where it may be impossible to get local 
information. 

The above is an arbitrary rule that must, 
in the nature of things, apply wherever 
lake trout are found. Cold water means 
fish; therefore find the cold water. And, 
surprisingly enough, cold water is not al- 
ways present at the greatest depths. Some 
of the best spots are not over 30 feet deep. 

How can you judge depth by surface 


Cold water means good lake-trout fishing, but the coldest water is not always found at the greatest depths 
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aspect? You can’t, with any degree of 
regularity, but I have discovered that there 
are certain signs and guide-posts that will 
sometimes, if not always, help. If the lake 
is long and narrow (as the majority of 
really big lakes seem to be), look for the 
narrow points and take a sounding. Al- 











WORLD’S RECORD LARGE 
MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Weight 22% pounds, length 
32%.inches. Taken by Geo. 
W. Perry of Pearson, Georgia, 
at Montgomery Lake, Georgia, 
on June 2, 1932. 
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(asl § place, more trout will probably be found 
ne in there than at any other point, because the 
pur- compressed shore line tends to create a Chance may play a small part in bringing a good fisherman 
tem- | current along which fish like to travel. Z 7 P : Bing g 
lake, Early in the season, while the tempera- | and a big fish together—but it takes real art to land the catch. 
local § ture remains in the 50’s, grey trout may 3 ‘ 

' be taken by shallow trolling (8 to 12 feet) Chance, by the way, plays no part whatever in the makin 

AR sage n= ; » DJ ) ) g 
must, almost anywhere. The difficulty is that the 7. E “agar a ‘ 
avers fish are scattered about and the angler of Hiram Walker bonded whiskies. From grain to glass, 
veans P ee “~ ’ 
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t al- THs department is the fisherman’s own PR r % 
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some = ~—_ = = —— angling. — 
- nak dee smdoamned tec panihsetion. Guan: charred oak casks complete the job. No guesswork—nothing 
Frat tions will be answered when accompanied 

by a stamped, addressed envelope. left to chance. Result—sportsmen the world over say you 














just can’t beat Hiram Walker for a good old bonded whisky. 


must cover a great amount of ground for 
the sport received. When the fish go down 
deep, however, and concentrate in the 
spring holes, fishing is far more certain. As . H I R A M WA h. K E R ’ 7 
a matter of fact, that is when most anglers 


seek them, as trout and salmon fishing “PRIVATE S ey OC K” 


are about over. 


















Distilled and barreled in 1924, an unusually 


HE objection to lake-trout trolling has good year for grain. For more than 10 years 


always been that a man must use so ys . : . 8 
much lead to sink his rig as to handicap the this fine old straight whisky has lain in oak, 
fish, with a resulting loss of sport. There steadily growing in richness, bouquet and fla- 
are two alternatives to this objection: the vor. It is bottled in bond under supervision of 


use of a wire line, which sinks of its own 
weight, or some system for “shedding” a 
sinker when a fish is hooked. In Nova 


the Canadian Government. If you would know 
how delicate, yet firm in flavor, a rare old 





Scotia, the latter is by far the more popu- whisky can be, try Hiram Walker’s ‘‘ Private 
iar ype With a sinker weighing a Stock”? at ten years. Distilleries at Walkerville, 
couple of ounces, one always knows when ie i *, es 

ple of ounces, one always kno € Ontario, and Peoria, Illinois. 


bottom is reached. He can then pull up a 
yard or so and thus troll where the fish 
are, 

An offering the triangle rig shown in the 
diagram, I do not pretend to suggest any- 
thing original, but in case you are inex- 
perienced in the sport of trolling for old } 
namaycush, allow me to suggest that, in 
My opinion, nothing approaching it in effi- 
ciency has as yet been offered to the pub- 
lic, The line is attached to the apex of the: 
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The Bill DeWitt line covers a com- 
plete assortment of casting and troll- 
ing baits including the well-known 
Natural Minnow, the latest develop- 
ment in lure manufacture. 


Write for Catalog No.5 
Showing the complete line 


Britt DEWrtrt Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 
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| triangle, the leader carrying the lure to 
one of the other angles, and the sinker to 

| the third. This last is the most important 

| part of the rig, Attach the sinker by means 
of thread strong enough to stand the strain 
of ordinary trolling, but not so stout but 

| PN ae: a 

i “xe < Baiting Shank 


oP 
ween oe 














The minnow is threaded on, with the 
shank brought out at the head 


that a sharp jerk will break it. When a 
| fish is securely hooked, a sharp motion or 
| two of the rod tip will usually break the 
| thread and disengage the sinker, leaving 
| you free to play your quarry without the 
hindrance of a heavy sinker. 
Of course, you will lose some sinkers by 
their getting hung up, but by the same 
| token you will also save many rigs—and 
spoons are much more costly than sinkers. 

The triangle rig shown may be bought 
| in tackle stores, but it is a simple affair 
to construct. Make it of stiff galvanized 
| wire, twisting in stout, free-working swiv- 
els at each of the angles. 

And speaking of swivels, the rule in deep 
trolling with any spinning bait is to use a 
| swivel at every possible point on the gear 
—then add a half-dozen more! Nothing is 
more annoying than a twisted line. 

By way of lures, there can be no abso- 
lute recommendation, no “best” bait, or iif 
there is I haven't found it. Sometimes the 


BE ALOG CABIN CRAFTSMAN | Sherbrooke fish, for example, will take 


BUILD and furnish your own 
cabin or house in the coun- 
try. No expert help necessary 
Our Cabin Portfolios give plans 
for six cabins—1 to 5 rooms each 
Complete, accurate blueprints 
instructions and list of materials ; 
all developed by practical cabin- 
bulider of 20 years’ experience. Also complete fire 
place plans for amateurs and plan sheet, ‘“‘How to 
Make Log Cabin Furniture, Chairs, Hammocks, Tables, 
ete."’ Get the thrill of doing your own building and save 
hundreds of dollars. Set of 6 different cabin specitica- 
tions, complete $2.75. Money back if not pleased. Doz 
ens of artistic cabins built by owners with these plans. 





DARNOCK CABIN CRAFT GUILD 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





245 N. Park Ave. 





natural bait and refuse spoons, or vice 
versa. | have found it much the same all 
over. It is well to go prepared for all 
eventualities. One local angler carries so 


} much “heavy hardware” as to cause a list 


HERE is a good deal of dissension 
among some folk about what should 
| be classed as vermin and when, and what 


—_ — | 
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“The best all-around beot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank andl Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 














I mean. Nobody, however, sheds any tears 
when it comes to “bopping off” water 
snakes. If he does shed tears, you can bet 
they are only crocodile tears. 

We recently received a very interesting 
letter from Mr. Fay Ingalls of Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on the water-snake 
question, Here ’tis: 

“IT wonder if many people realize how 


abundant water snakes are around the 
average trout stream. I also wonder 
whether they realize how much sport 


shooting water snakes with a .22 rifle can 
he. There are two trout streams within 
six miles of where I live; one of these is 
a closely protected private stream and the 
other provides open fishing. These streams, 
from the headwaters, are about three miles 
long. The private stream maintains a 
warden. In May of this year he was pro- 
vided with a .410 single-shot gun, and his 
score on water snakes to the 15th of July 
was 265. I have done a little work along 
this stream, too, and can account for 15 
more. 

“My wife is very fond of plinking with a 


|.22, and frequently we go out with a 


friend for an hour or two to one of these 
two streams and see how many snakes we 
can get. Our joint score, together with 
that of the friend who generally goes with 
us, for this year, is 115; and last year it 





was well over 100. 

“A good many people question whether 
the water snake really does much damage 
to fish. The warden claims that he has 
seen water snakes catch a fish as large as 


to his person when he staggers down the 
shore of the lake. He is noted for his 
unusual “luck”. Fishing, however, is not 
by any means entirely a matter of luck. 

Many anglers like to use a gang of 
hooks, similar to the Archer spinner, but 
my own preference is for the single hook 
with bait shank, as shown. The minnow, a 
small perch, dace or smelt, is threaded on, 
with the sharp shank brought out at the 
head, as illustrated. The slight twist im- 
parted will cause the minnow to spin when 
trolled. The leader may be either of light 
wire, or heavy twisted gut, according to 
the size of the fish ordinarily taken. 

A stiff bait-casting rod and 100 yards 
of 24-pound black silk line, on a multiply- 
ing reel, complete my outfit. 

Nova Scotia is taking a genuine interest 
in propagating the lake trout and, besides 
planting waters where the fish are now 





g Swivel 
Mthread fo which Sinker is atached 


The triangle rig for lake-trout trolling 


indigenous, experiments will be made in 
other lakes to find whether conditions are 
suitable. Some of the stock used for plant- 
ing now comes from eggs of Michigan fish. 
It is interesting to note that the adult fish 
of this strain gradually take on the darker 
hue of the native Nova Scotian grey trout. 
This is no doubt due to the darker waters, 
which are rich in plankton. 


GET THAT WATER SNAKE! 


By Seth Briggs 


10 or 12 inches, and he says that at one 
time he saw a snake catch a 12-inch fish, 
swim to the bank and carry it out on shore 
He killed the snake and threw the fish 
back into the stream, though it was prob- 
ably so seriously injured that it died. 

“My wife and I had rather a dramatic 
example of what snakes can do. We were 
shooting long-rifle hollow-point _ bullets, 
and the other day she shot a snake about 
30 inches long, lying on a rock. When these 
bullets hit a snake exactly right, they blow 
him to pieces. She hit this one about six 
or seven inches below the head, and the 
body of the snake fell down into the pool 
and a trout at least 7 inches long came 
out of the snake. He was pretty sick, but 
was still able to wiggle. 

“In hunting for snakes, I find that one 
is most apt to get a shot at a place which 
looks likely for trout. If you go along the 
stream and find a shallow below a pool, 
you are very likely to see a snake either 
lying on the rocks or on the branches 
overhanging the rapids. Sometimes you 
will see his head just out of the water. 
If you can hit it at a distance of from 15 
to 20 yards while he is moving across the 
water you are a pretty good shot. 

“Early this season we went out one day 
for an hour and a half and we got 21 out 
of 22 snakes, and a few days ago we killed 
5 out of 18 and only got shots at 9. For 
the fisherman who lives near a trout stream 
and who likes to fool with a .22 rifle, this 
business of snake hunting is one of the most 
interesting things he can do when the fish- 
ing is over, and I feel that no single 
measure can do more to increase the supply 
of fish for the following year.” Mr 


We agree wholeheartedly with 
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Photo Bud Hathcoc I 


The diamond-backed water snake (Tropi- 
donotus rhombifer) is very fond of frogs, 
but he likes fish even better 


Ingalls, and so would most fish culturists. 
The July, 1935, issue of the Pennsylvania 
Angler contains a very interesting article 
entitled, “For Better F ishing—Kill the 
Water Snake.” Here is a portion of the 
introductory paragraph: “Of natural foes 
to fish life in Pennsylvania waters, the wa- 
ter snake ranks first. ... Of course, there 
is that gluttonous reptile, the snapping tur- 
tle, individually capable of destroying in a 
single season more fish than a water snake, 
but so abundant is the latter on many of 
our lakes, ponds, warm-water creeks, riv- 
ers and trout streams, that the total fish 
kill by water snakes is far in excess of 
that by any other group of predators.” 

In the water-snake campaign conducted 
by that state last year, thousands of snakes 
were killed. To every boy who presented 
proof that he had killed ten snakes during 
the year, an appropriately inscribed bronze 
medal was awarded. 

That’s the way to do it, and if more 
states will follow suit and more anglers 
take a leaf from the lesson book of Mr. 
Ingalls, we will soon have less snakes and 


more fish. That, I think, is what most of 
us want. 
Those who haven't a yen for shooting 


their snakes can sometimes do a good job 
of trapping them. A workable and easily 
constructed trap is described in “Conser- 
vation Developments,” on page 9. 


ATLANTIC CITY—SUCH 
GOINGS ON! 


ade of us, when we hear someone 
l mention Atlantic City, can think of 
nothing but a boardwalk, big hotels, a 
bathing beach and making whoopee. Actu- 
ally, however, this world-famous resort is 
one of the finest sport-fishing centers along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. And we have heard 
about some strange “goings on” down there 
recently, which should convince those of 
you who still are skeptical about the pis- 
catory atmosphere of that place. 

Some magnificent catches of tuna have 
been made this season from 10 to 20 miles 
off shore from Atlantic City. In fact, most 
of the tuna that are caught along either the 
New Jersey or Long Island coasts are 
taken that far out to sea. Now and then 
one hears of an oem fish being picked 
up within 3 to 5 miles of the shore, but 
this happens very rarely. Down at Atlantic 
City, however, I expect they'll be catching 
them from the boardwalk pretty soon. Lis- 
ten to this from a recent edition of the 
Atlantic City World: 

“For the first time 
Atlantic City or Absecon Island, a tuna 
Was caught in the back bay off Margate, 
yesterday. Edwin Carr was fishing at high 
tide for weakies, off Fredricksburg Avenue 


in the history of 
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and the bay, when suddenly he got a ter- 
rific strike. For two hours Carr battled. 
He was using light tackle and had to ex- 
ercise extreme care. 

“Finally, without the use of gaff or other 
implements considered imperative to the 


up-to-date tuna fisherman, Carr hauled it | 


in. The tuna weighed 40 pounds 8 ounces.” 
I suppose many of you, here in the East, 


read about the schools of weakfish, croak- | 


ers and butterfish swimming right among 
innocent and not-at-all-fish-minded bathers 
at Atlantic City, 
first, when hordes of tiny bait fishes began 
swimming among the bathers, they were 
merely amused. (I mean the bathers were 
amused; but, then again, maybe the fish 


tickling their legs. At} 


were, too.) When the larger fish followed | 


the smaller ones, many bathers were hor- 
rified and scampered for the beach. 
One chap, who was fooling around in 


the surf with a canoe, was dumped over. | 


When he righted the canoe, and brought 
it ashore, he found fourteen small weak- 
fish cavorting about inside of it. Well, 
that’s what they say, anyway. I wasn't 
there. 


I tell you, if you want to get on intimate | 
terms with fish, without going too far from 


the home base, take a trip down to Atlantic 
City. 


LET’S TAG SOME TUNA 


HE life histories of most of our com- 

mon fresh-water fishes are quite com- 
plete. Not so, however, with our marine 
species. There are lots of things about their 
private lives concerning which we know 
nothing at all. Where do the tuna that are 
caught off the northern Atlantic Coast 
spawn? How fast do they grow? We don't 
know. Plenty of guesses have been made. 
Some of them may be good; 
are probably good for nothing. 

The scarcity of knowledge concerning 
salt-water fishes is not difficult to under- 
stand, since they have the whole ocean 
over which to roam. It’s a hard job keep- 
ing tabs on them. 

Within recent years, however, we have 
added considerably to our store of infor- 
mation through the efforts of the U. S. 
3ureau of Fisheries, fishing clubs and big- 
game anglers in tagging fish. As a result, 
there are things that we know about weak- 
fish, bluefish and other species that we 
didn’t know only a few years ago. In fact, 
the results of many of these tagging ex- 


lots of them | 


periments are so encouragitiz that Frep & | 
STREAM has decided to climb on the band- | 


wagon, too. As a result, we have sent out 


several hundred U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
tags to the principal fishing clubs along 
both the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and 
to prominent big-game fishermen, asking 
them to tag any school tuna which they or 
The re 


the club members might catch. 


were 






Pree 


Showing where tuna should be tagged 


sponse which we received has been most 
heartening. Here’s a sample of it, signed 
by Nelson Benedict, Fishing Editor of the 
Newark (New Jersey) Star Eagle: 

“I would like to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter containing the tuna tags and 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 











For anglers who 
desire the king of 
all reels, we sug- 
gest the Pflueger 


POCKET 


CATALOG 





catalog of Pflueger Reels, Lures 








“I get Bass when others don't get a strike,” says 
Geo. H, Johnson of Charleroi. Pa., holding his 
catch of Small Mouth Black Bass, one weighing 
5 Ibs. **There were anglers all around and Bass 
were not striking for anything except my 
Pflueger Tandem Spinner. They admired the 
smooth running of my Pflueger Akron Reel, too." 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’’) 
A Great Name in Tackle 
Pflueger 
AKRON 


No. 1893 — 60 yd. 
$5.50 

No. 1894 80 yd. 
$6.50 


No. 1893L—60 ya. 
Light Spool 
$6.00 





Pflueger Weighted Luminous TANDEM 
Size 1/0, 60e—Size 1, 65¢ 


Pflueger 
SUPREME 


Supreme at 


$25.00 





Ask Your Dealer! 


FREE 


A combination fishing guide and 


and equipment for any kind of 
fish—fresh or salt water 





State.... 


| AMA 
CARTOONIST 


Writes Lex Fadely 
of Hastings, Nebraska 





And spend my hours sitting and 
thinking, trying to get an idea for 
a cartoon, 


These hours are lightened by my 
old stand-by—EDGEWORTH. 
That little blue package of cheer 
can do for an idea-littered mind 
things that nothing else can do. 





Just fill the old pipe and settle 
back and enjoy a cool, restful 
smoke. There's no need to fill the 
pipe again for an hour, because it 
lasts longer and burns better. 


You claim a good tobacco, a 
better tobacco, a longer-burning 
tobacco, a better value tobacco— 
and I claim—YOU SAID A 
PIPEFUL! 

Very sincerely, 


Lex Fadely 


ISCOVER Mr. Fadely’s little blue 
D package of cheer. Buy a 15¢ 
tin of Edgeworth today. It is the 
Aristocrat of smoking tobaccos— 
manufactured and guaranteed by 
Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Tobacconists since 1877. 


On your radio, tune in on WRVA, the Edgeworth 
Tobacco Station, 1110 Kilocycles 








assure you that both the boatmen and 
sportsmen at Brielle with whom I work 
and fish will start tagging operations im- 
mediately and thank you for the opportu- 
nity to foster this work in which we all 
have so much interest. 

“Several years ago, one of our boatmen 
brought in a catch of tuna, two of which 
bore tags from the Bureau of Fisheries at 
Lisbon, Portugal. I also understand that 
tuna of the same tag series were taken off 
the coast of South Africa.” 

There is some highly interesting and 
valuable information and if we get enough 
of it, after a while we will be able to piece 
the jig-saw puzzle together and we'll know 
something about tuna. 

Only rarely is a tuna caught in western 
\tlantic waters weighing less than 6 or 8 
pounds. The smallest one that I ever heard 
being taken was caught last February by 
Mrs. Don Stillman, wife of the Rod & Gun 
Editor of the New York /lerald Tribun-. 
It was taken off Bermuda and weighed 
exactly two pounds. Perhaps some of our 
tuna, at least, spawn in Bermuda waters. 
However, let’s tag some of the critters and 
we will probably soon find out. 

Before signing off, I want to acknow!- 
edge our indebtedness to Dr. Robert A. 
Nesbit, Assistant Aquatic Biologist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, for the splendil 
cooperation and invaluable advice he has 
given us in formulating the plans for tag- 
ging tuna. Dr. Nesbit has developed most 
of the modern technique in fish-taggin» 
operations, including the famous internal 
belly tags used so extensively on trout in 
Connecticut and other states, and on weak- 
fish along the Atlantic Seaboard. 


THE CONTEST IN 
OCTOBER 


EPTEMBER 15th is the date on which 
this issue appears on the news-stands 
and all Classes and Divisions in the’ Field 
& Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contest 
are still open. However, it won't be long 
before several of them close. The closing 
date on the Brook Trout and Brown Trout 
Classes and the Eastern Division of the 
Rainbow-Steelhead Class is October Ist. 
These, however, only eliminate $585 of the 
more than $3000 worth of merchandise 
prizes being offered—114 prizes in all. Still 
plenty of room and time for everybody ! 
What a job I've been having lately 
checking the scores of entries being sent 
in to our Prize Fishing Contest Editor. 
And when I get through with some of you, 
you may consider yourselves “hawled out.” 
All joking aside, won't you please fill out 
your affidavits correctly? In a single week, 
we had to send back more than half the 
affidavits submitted during that time. This 
uses up a lot of time and postage on both 
sides. And most of the errors made were 
due entirely to carelessness and not read- 
ing the rules and conditions thoroughly. 
These are not printed in this issue, but if 
you want a copy, let us know and we will 
he very glad indeed to send it to you. 
There is nothing complicated about either 
the regulations of the contest or the affi- 
davit, but without the information asked 
for, it is impossible for our judges to make 
a decision on the entries submitted to them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PIKE vs. PICKEREL 
will you please tell 


between a_ great 
. Coser. 


To settle a discussion, 
me what is the difference 
northern pike and a pickerel? 

Ans.--They are two entirely different species, 
though both belong to the pike family. 

Pike, for one thing, run very much larger 
than pickerel. The record on pickerel is some- 
where around 8 pounds, whereas pike have been 
known to run over 40 pounds. A pike has the 
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cheeks entirely scaled, but only the upper part 
of the gill cover, the lower half being ni 
Its coloration is a bluish or greenish grey with 
elongated or bean-shaped spots covering the 
sides. These are usually of a lighter hue than 
the ground color, being generally yellowish, 
The pickerel has both the cheeks and the gill 
covers entirely covered with scales. It is colored 
in various shades of green, with sides of golden 
luster, and marked with distinct reticulations 
mostly horizontal. z 
FisHinGc Eprtor, 


CRAPPIE AND CALICO BASS 


Several of our local fishermen claim they have 
been catching crappie that weigh from three to 
four pounds. [ took up the argument by claiming 
these were not true crappie but were strawberry 
or calico bass. I based my argument on an article 
that I read in Fierp & Stream. In that article, 
several years ago, you stated there was a differ. 
ence in the number of rays on the dorsal fin of 
these fish and the true crappie. 
also argued the record weight for crappie was 
less than three pounds. 

We have been arguing this matter for two 
weeks and each side still holding to their original 
claims. However, they authorized me to write to 
you and they would accept your verdict. 

F. O. Branstiter. 


Ans.—When it comes to crappie weighing 
about 4 pounds, T am a little bit doubtful about 
that. We have had records, however, of crappie 
weighing as much as 3 pounds, and I feel fairly 
confident that they go a few ounces heavier than 
this once in a while. Actually, there is not much 
difference in size between the crappie and calico 
bass. I have never heard that the latter averaged 
larger than the former. As a matter of fact, the 
calico bass might be regarded as the northern rep- 
resentative of the crappie,’ which, for the most 
part, is southern in its distribution. Southern 
fishes of the same family as those found in more 
northern waters, as you probably know, generally 
average larger in size. On the whole, therefore, 
! would be inclined to expect somewhat larger 
crappie than I would calico bass. 

In general features, the crappie resembles the 
calico bass very much, It is not quite so deep 
er so robust as the calico bass. The mouth is 
somewhat larger, and the snout more prominent 
or projecting, on account of a depression or in 
dentation in front of the eyes. The crappie has 
but six spines in the dorsal fin, whereas the 
calico bass has seven, and it is on this basis that 
they can he most easily differentiated. As a rule, 
the coloration of the crappie is paler than that 
of the calico bass, and the markings are not so 
dark or in such large spots or blotches. 

FisuinG Eprtor. 


SAWFISH AND OTHERS 


Please furnish me with the following informa- 
tion, if possible: 

The shrimp boats inform me that just off the 
coast from here (Parris Island, South Carolina), 
on the shrimp grounds, there are very 
large sawfish caught in their nets, and I would 
like to know if they cannot be caught on tackle, 
No one here seems to know much about them, 
Can they be caught trolling, and with a spoon 
or live bait? Is the trolling done near the sut- 
face or deep? The shrimpers say they get them 
near the bottom. I do hope you can tell me, 

It is 40 miles to the sea from here, and there 
are some channel bass caught in the surf at 
times. | understand that the Gulf Stream is about 
60 miles off shore, which makes it 100 miles 
from here, and the boats at hand are not large 
enough, with outboards, to go that far out 
Therefore, fishing is limited to small fish. Cam 
you tell me if mackerel can be caught this far 
north; also barracuda, perhaps tarpon, without 
going to the Stream? These sawfish are caught 
in the nets right close to shore in from fifteen 
to seventy feet of water. 


Ricuarp S. Repp, U. S. M. C. 


some 


Ans.—So far as our information goes, there 
is only one case on record of a sawfish being 
taken on rod and reel. That was a great many 
years ago and, I believe, was purely accidental. 
Whether or not these fish could be taken cor 
sistently on rod and reel, I do not know. I have 
never come across anyone who has tried it, They 
ire largely bottom feeders, however, and it 8 
possible that if one were to fish on the bottom 
with some kind of fish bait and wait patiently 
and long, a sawfish might come along and p 
it up. On the other hand, they haven't got Just 
the kind of a proboscis that lends itself to hook 
and-line fishing. 

far as channel-bass fishing is concerned 
you ought to get plenty of it. 

Tarpon unquestionably run that far north, but 
I doubt if you will ever see this fish except ®% 
or at least at the edge of, the Gulf Stream, In 
other words, you have to get in the influence 
warm water. The same thing goes for barrae 
At least, that is my opinion. I don’t remembet 
ever having spoken to anyone who took barracuda 
that far north, and yet they are said to be plente 
ful as far north as Charleston, S. C., am 
occasionally stray as far north as Cape Cod. 

FisnHinG Eprtor 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


> 

EACHER’S “Highland Cream” Scotch 

Whisky must have been superior to 
win the tremendous public approval it 
enjoys. Try a bottle... or a glass... 
and judge for yourself, Note its delight- 
ful aroma, its velvet smoothness, its full 
body, its rich flavour. Remember, too, 
its background of 105 years... Bottled 
in bond in the United Kingdom 
under government supervision by 
WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., Glasgow 
and London. Established 1830. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


* 
"THE RIGHT SPIRIT” 





TEACHER'S 


“HIGHLAND CREAM” 
PERFECTION OF 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
100% SCOTCH WHISKY 








VIVA SENOR SHARK! 
(Continued from page 73) 


the channel with express-train speed. The 
excited Mexicans were cheering first for 
the shark and then for John. 

Here was a real battle. I hoped the kid 
would win. Yet deep down in my heart was 
a sneaking admiration for that fighting 
shark as he leaped again in a mad effort 
to escape the hook. Big Joe’s next move 
was to speed toward the near shore. John 
recovered a few precious yards of line. 

Close in to shore, Big Joe turned sud- 
denly and sped back down the channel. 
John finally succeeded in stopping the 
run. The furious shark threshed the water 
savagely, sounded, and almost immediate- 
ly leaped several feet into the air. Again 
he sounded, then raced away with all the 
speed of that first great run. Finally John 
turned him. But the shark refused to give 
back an inch of line. He circled and moved 
back up the tidal river, paralleling the op- 
posite shore. 

Then Big Joe got his second wind, and 
came toward us like a speeding torpedo. 
John recovered line. In a few moments he 
had the shark on a taut line again. Big 
Joe was tiring. Now his runs were shorter, 
less savage than his first furious efforts. 
Several times he broke the surface, lash- 
ing the water in a futile rage. To all ap- 
mgs the monarch of the estero was 
beaten. But fate intervened, and Big Joe 
was given a last chance to escape. 

John had brought him into shallow 
water. We were getting our first close-up 
of Big Joe. Our Mexican audience had 


drawn closer. They were talking and 
laughing excitedly, congratulating John. 


But my friend’s triumph was short-lived. 
Alfonso couldn’t find the gaff. The shark 
made one last effort to free himseli—and 
succeeded! The hook came out of his 
mouth, 

For one brief moment Big Joe rested. 
In another moment he would flounder 
back into the depths and be gone. His tail 
was not five feet from me. Without realiz- 
ing what I was doing, I leaped toward that 
tail and grabbed it. Grasping the rough, 
sandpapery hide with both hands, I gave 
a mighty tug, seeking to drag the shark 
farther up into the shallows. I partially 
succeeded before Big Joe decided to resent 
my familiarity. He gave a great convulsive 
heave of his body that nearly jerked me 
off my feet. For the next few moments he 
struggled desperately. I felt as if I were 
being tossed about by a giant spring. By 
that time I was afraid to turn loose, as the 
angry shark twisted and turned to snap 
at me viciously. 


RENCHED from my struggle, I be- 

came conscious of the fact that I was 
making a fine spectacle of myself to the 
boisterous amusement of our Mexican 
friends. “Bravo Americano! Viva El Tibu- 
ron!” they yelled in delight. 

Spitting salt water, I cut loose with a 
torrent of English and Spanish that 
brought Alfonso on the run. He had found 
the gaff, and drove the big hook home. 
The battle was over. I floundered ashore 
and helped haul Big Joe up on the bank 
in glorious defeat. The big fellow had lost, 
but there are witnesses to his last battle 
who will vouch for his prowess. When we 
examined him, we found John’s two hooks 
and their broken leaders in his mouth! 

We had landed our thirty-first shark 
for that day, making a total of seventy- 
three. It was a swell adventure, and we'll 
never forget it. But next year—well, we've 
spotted a remote place on the east coast of 
Lower California where, it is said, the 
sharks are more plentiful and much larger. 
We do not doubt it—for there’s muchos 
tiburones grandes en Baja, amigos! 





Just send the 


return the balance at my ex- Delivered 
pense. Otherwise, send me only FREE! 

$2 within 10 days. 200,000 fam- Anywhere 
ilies get their seafood from in the U. S. 
me this “‘prove-it-yourself” way. [jgussememeeemmeed 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, pena s juicy 


MACKEREL 


FILLETS 


1 guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
approval 











Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 


breakfast! 
TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPeNon 


You'll never know how 
can be until you serve some of my 
mackerel fillets, prepared the Down 
East way. It will be the rarest treat 
you've known in months. Take one of 
my new, small, meaty Fall-caught mack- 
erel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, 
until the rich, tender meat falls 
apart at the touch of your fork. 
Serve piping hot. Your mouth 
will water at its appetizing 
aroma. You'll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


3ut you must get the right kind of mackerel 
fillets—the pick of the new Fall catch is what 
you want—to get this real food joy. That’s the 
secret of the tempting goodness of my mackerel 
fillets. I send you the choicest fillets that are 
carefully sliced from the fat, tender sides of 
the new Fall-caught mackerel. Practically bone- 
less, no waste parts whatever, these mackerel 
fillets are so tender and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls, 


Send No Money Now— 


18 
Small, Tender 


Mackerel 


delicious fish 





unless you wish to 


coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 
you a pail of 18 small ten- 
derloin§ mackerel _fillets—each 
fillet suitable for an individual 


serving. My fillets come to Fill 
you all cleaned—no heads—no lets 
tails—no large body bones—no 


waste whatever—just meaty 
fillets packed in new brine in 
a wax-lined wooden pail. Taste 
me—broiled the Down East 
way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, 


Only 


-> -00 








I've been doing business this 
way for 49 years and I must say that this is the 


lowest price for this size pail of mackerel fillets 


I've ever offered. Send your coupon today for 


this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
156 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


ee 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman | 


156 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- | 
paid, a pail containing 


18 small, tender mackerel 


| fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 
| practically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I i] 

am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your 
| expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'l | 
send you $2.00 within 10 days.* | 
NARRC  cccccsecescee . . pcenencstnacetsventiabons . | 
Address | 
City _ State | 
Bank or other reference | 

send check for full amount ‘now, rn 


| "If you wish to 
' 


include with your mackerel a copy of my 25¢ beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful sea 
food recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded | 
if you are not pleased in every way. l 
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Outfitting for a Western Hunt 


HE rifleman, contemplating his first 
expedition into the mountain and 
plains country of the West, might 
well, regardless of his experience 
elsewhere, give careful and intelligent con- 
sideration to his dress and equipment if he 
is to assure himself of a pleasant and suc- 
cessful outing. The principal difference be- 
tween big-game hunting in the Eastern 
United States and Canada, and the terri- 
tory lying west of the Black Hills, is the 
mode of travel into and about the game 
country. Where the Easterner drives, often 
right to his camp site, or failing that, walks 
or uses a canoe for the last lap of his 
journey, the Westerner relies almost solely 
upon saddle and pack animals. Consequent- 
ly, not only must his clothing be suitable 
for comfortable travel in the saddle, but 
his personal equipment too must be of such 
a nature as to be easily transported, either 
affixed to his person, his saddle or on one 
of the pack animals. Perhaps the most 
logical sequence in which to consider the 
various items of the outfit would be (1) 
the clothing, (2) equipment to be carried 
on the person, (3) equipment to be carried 
on the saddle, and (4) that which may be 
intrusted to one of the packs 
With the exception of spring bear hunt- 
ing, permitted in some states, other big- 





By Ben T. Young 


game of western North America is pur- 
sued in the fall and early winter. How- 
ever, the weight of the clothing worn by 
the hunter will depend somewhat on the 
latitude and the altitude in which he in- 
tends to work, and the kind of footwear 
largely upon the nature of his quarry—that 
is, whether he will stalk sheep or goats on 
the rocky open heights above timber line; 
deer, elk or moose in the forests and parks 
of the lesser heights, or antelope on the dry 
and warmer prairie lands. 

One point the inexperienced hunter 
usually overlooks is the fact that the 
pursuit of game is ac- 
tive exercise over rough 
country and one should 
not burden himself with 
excessively heavy gar- 
ments. They should be 
sturdy, to be sure, but of 
only light- to medium- 
weight wool and supple- 
mented with a stag shirt 
or sheep-lined coat to 
slip into when needed 
and all comfortably 
roomy, particularly about 
the knees and shoulders. 
\ felt hat of almost any 
hue, except black, is per- 


haps the best form of headgear, with a 
wool cap equipped with ear protectors 
in reserve. The laws of some states, in- 
cluding Wyoming, require that each mem- 
ber of a hunting party wear, affixed to his 
headgear, a generous piece of red material 
to lessen the possibility of an accidental 
shooting. Compliance with this require- 


ment is usually accomplished with the aid 
of a red bandanna handkerchief, one of 
which may also be worn about the neck 
to keep the wintry blasts from out one’s 
shirt. I’ve found the best covering, from 
the waist down, to be riding breeches, a 
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The outfitters furnish the tent- 

age. Left—Properly clothed 
for a Western hunt 


pair of leather shoes built on the 
Munson last and of ordinary 
height, and spiral puttees of 
woolen cloth such as are worn 
by enlisted infantrymen, or lea- 
ther hunting boots, 12 to 14 
inches in height. For work a- 
bove timber-line, the soles of 
these shoes may be equipped 
with both round-headed steel 
hobnails to protect the leather 
from wear, and sharp-pointed 
wing screw-caulks to prevent 
slipping. For woods and plains 
hunting, however, these are 
ames essential nor desirable. 

Gloves should be sufficiently 
loose to permit of quick shed- 
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ding when a shot offers and it is well to 


have a pair of the inexpensive canvas THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 
variety for use about camp. FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 


About the worst possible way of carry- 
ing ammunition is in one of the cld-style 





belts with a series of loops in which to A Complete Mastery oj 


place the cartridges, exposing them both 
to the weather and to loss. Not more than 
twenty rounds should be required for a 
day’s hunting and these can best be carried 
ina leather case attached to the belt at the 
right front. This case may be either one 


MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now. to advance yourself to an important job by Mathematics 
Training. Mathematics is the foundation of all mechanical and scientific 
work, and of all business or industry basedjon science. Without this essen- 
tial knowledge even the most capable man is left behind while others forge 
ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, more money. You need mathematics 
to solve technical problems and to improve, speed up and check on ‘your 
work and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inexpensive and time-saving 
method. A very simple and extremely interesting course in book form has 
been prepared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetime to teaching 



















. é . . 4 

practical men the fundamentals of this important subject. 
. MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 

By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute A Complete Course 

These books start right from the beginning and Reference Library 

with a review of arithmetic that gives you all in 5 Volumes 

special short-cuts and trick methods that save Arithmetic 

countless hours of your time. Then they go Algebra 

right into higher mathematics and show Geom 

you how simple it is when an expert ex- Trigonometry 

plains it for you. In no time at all you will Calculus 

be tackling with ease the most difficult ques- 5 P 

tions on this subject. tl bay 

ustrate 

a An _ Expert’s oe 
rs i rp oll | D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. { 

Ye , . in 250 Fourth Ave., New York | 
n- of these books, has had 

many years’ experience in | Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY | 
n- mathematical training. He in 5 volumes. Within 10 days I will either return 
is presents each practical | the books or send you $2.95 as first payment and i] 

method and problem in the | $2.00 per month for 3 months—total $8.95 (5@ dis- 
al clearest, simplest way. He count for cash). | 
al gets right down to the | (P.&S. 10-35) 
7 kind of information that ) j 
e- you need in your daily | Name... 
id work, | 
of SendNoMoney | ‘“" | 
y : . — aa n 0 oney | City and State | 
ck Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. FREE EXAMINATION | 
If this fellow can cook flapjacks as well as Mail This Coupon for | Reference 
m he can juggle them, they’re some flapjacks! ? J Address 
a $ — POLE LEN LOLOL, 











of the McKeever cartridge boxes formerly 
used by the Army in the days of the Krag 
rife, or one of the lighter and simpler 
types now made for civilian use by several 
of the manufacturers of leather equipment. 

The case containing the binoculars, if | 


BUY THE BEST 
SNOW-PROOF 
Leather’s Best Friend 


America’s Finest Dressing for preserving 
and re-conditioning leather goods of all kinds 


Don’t Shiver! || 


Here is the warmest garment ‘you 
ever wore. Great for hunting, fish 
ing. driving. Made of fleecy lamb’s 
wool and genuine leather trim. Zip 
per front. Fully guaranteed. Give 
chest size. Price $6.35, with kid 











° ¢ ° | 2 tector $6.85, stpaid, Send | 3 z. can 25 cents 
carried slung from the shoulder, will prove mugh ooo Fig oR pail ik ae cae <8 esens 
to be a constant source of annoyance and I R. C. Nichols Corporation ae sovaraieaes or sent postpaid on receipt of price and 
believe the best arrangement is to fix this F.2,_ Yarmouth Maine THE SNOW-PROOF COMPANY Middletown, N. Y. 











also to the belt at the right rear where it a ss 
will ride securely, be readily accessible and 
yet out of the way when crawling or lying 
prone. 

The camera, too, is an item which is best 
carried on the belt by removing the long 
portion of the sling strap, thereby leaving 
only the short section which extends 
around the case. Buckle the ends of this 
together around the belt on the left side | e “Designed by Woodsmen for Comfort and Wear,” a TA-PAT- 
and secure the lower end to the leg with a CO Sleeping Bag enhances the pleasure of any camping or hunt- 
rawhide thong in the same manner that a] ing trip. As rest is the greatest preparation for hard going, you'll 





oH service pistol holster is tied, taking care to| want to sleep sound, warm and comfortable every night in a 
place the knot on the outside of the leg. In| TA-PAT-CO. Ideal for cabin, tent, sleeping porch or open air. 
' this way, the camera is always ready when| They are adjustable to temperature. Hygienically constructed. 
nt ) : ys read) 
al wanted and the delicate mechanism suffers | Impervious to cold, rain, sleet or snow. Zipper seals you in. 
less from the motion of the horse than! Filled with warm, buoyant Kapok—dependable life preserver. 
when tied to the saddle. Bag illustrated is Style 57-A with 
ti The above items should not be attached . 100%-wool Scotch plaid blanket 
3 to the belt which supports the breeches but lining. Pillow. Extra pocket for feet. 
ry ; UPI ; ; . . 
a toa wide one, preferably a web pistol belt ~ aod seems —“ om. Price ae. 
which, when once adjusted to fit about the plete, .00. Complete range o 
m ; ; : ; : 5 “ 
outside clothing to be worn, is readily put bags from $7.85 to $31.00. See TA 
a- . “8 PAT-COs at your dealer’s today. 


4 on and removed and the three essentials, 


ammunition, binoculars and camera, are Ask us for FREE literature—and 





a- sheawe ° . please mention your dealer's name. 
of always instantly available. We'll include a Selden on our new 
ed ’ . , BAG-TENT—the latest thing. 

‘el LSO, on the person at all times, one satis ida Said wen 
we ; should have matches in a water-proof 4 aie n 

ed case and a candle stub with which a fire can The American Pad & Textile Co. 
nt always be started under even the most ad- Dept. A-10, Cnene. _~ c! 
ns verse conditions; a compass, the use of Dept. A-10, 14 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 


which is understood and, if procurable, a 


le. U.S. Geological Survey map of the coun- 
ly try over which one intends to hunt. he it bab aga S LEE | 
1 lack of one or more of these very essential ; ' - 
tems or the lack of knowledge of how to a a oe ts ght 

















GET YOURSELF A 


*x*e 1, WOODS 


Arctic Down 
te ti 


SLEEP WARM 
- - - Hunt Wide Awake 


—vou'll tell the world too! The world-famous 
Woods 3 Star Arctic Down Sleeping Robe is the 
warmest, most delightfully light, roomy, draft- 
free and moisture-free camp bedding ever 
made. Completely insulated with down, Na- 
ture’s perfect § insulation—Woods  Everlive 
Down from Northern waterfowl. Soft, thick, 
wonderfully warm, in overlapping tube con- 
struction with Harwood patent down equalizer. 
Lined with thick, soft, pure virgin wool kersey; 
covered with tough but soft water-repellent 
windbreaker tent fabric. Closed snugly with 
Talon (hookless) or Lift-the-Dot (snap) fasten- 
ing over wide, down-filled underlaps that pre- 
vent drafts. Easy to ventilate. Body moisture 
escapes freely. Easy to clean and air—opens 
eut flat. For temperatures down to sub-zero. 
Large size, 862.50. Medium $54.50. For above 
freezing the Two Star Woods—less down, 
lighter weight. Large $54.00. Medium $45.50. 
Prices include bag and straps. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, order direct from us—no 
A 


extra shipping charge in U. S. A. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
3501 Lake St.. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada: Ottawa, Ontario 


Get our latest Catalog. Sign and mail this coupon. 
Name 


Address 









MAKE YOUR 
OWN ELECTRIC 
CURRENT 


Country home, sum- 
mer cottage, boat, . 
store, filling station 

+.+ no matter where Model D-1'2 K.W. 
located, a sturdy, compact, portable, easily installed 
Kohler Electric Plant will give you all the standard 
current you need for lights, radio, home electrical 
appliances, small power tools, ete.—at low cost and 
with absolute dependability. Requires practically 
no attention—is automatic in starting, stopping 
and regulating current output... operates a single 
light or can run continuously at full capacity. U. 5S. 
Gevernment uses thousands. Many models — 600 
watts and up, A.C. or D.C. Prices $225 up, f.o.b. 
Kohler. For details send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLER oFKOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 
Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. (Founded 1873) 

Send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 
(FS-10-35) 

Name 
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ness. Completely equipped in 
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Buying Plan. Any wor 
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(wide, 150 Mustrations; all about famous Ball 4 Socket Hitches; Combi 
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HAMMERBLOW TOOLCO.,Dept.210,606 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 














use them has been the cause of loss of 
many hunters. During an exceptionally 
early and severe storm which occurred in 
the Big Horn Mountains in October of 
1932, three men were lost, their bodies 
not being found until the next summer. 
The shooting permit should always be 
carried on the person, together with a 
pencil and piece of cord or wire with which 
to mark and affix the coupon to one’s kill. 
When deer hunting, it is always a good 
plan to carry, in a pocket, a 30-inch square 


| of clean cloth in which to carry the liver, 





THIS department is intended to be a com- 

mon —e round for campers and 
woodcrafters. Kinks and ideas concerning 
the trails and woods are welcomed for pub- 
lication. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 











a great delicacy, back to camp. Should 
there be a possibility of warm weather, 
there also should be ready in camp an am- 
ple piece of cheese cloth, previously soaked 
in alum water, with which to make a bag 
to exclude blowflies from hung game. 

It is not my intention to suggest a type 
of rifle, since that is the province of the 
Arms and Ammunition Department. 

The rifle is, of course, carried in a leath- 
er scabbard or boot, as it is sometimes 
termed. While the stock saddle is not, 
like the McClellan saddle used in the 
Army, provided with rings for securing 
the scabbard, it may be easily attached, al- 
ways on the near or left side, by passing it 
between the leaves of the stirrup leather, 
butt end forward. Then pass the straps 
near that end through the aperture be- 
neath the horn and tie the straps near the 
muzzle end with one set of the long double 
thongs of rawhide called “saddle strings,” 
which occur just back of the cantle, allow- 
ing this end to be somewhat lower than the 
front. Many old-timers reverse this order, 
carrying the piece muzzle-end forward, but 
for several reasons the first-mentioned or 
cavalry-regulation method is the better of 
the two. The piece is more readily available 
when dismounting hurriedly, it is not so 
apt to drop out when travelling and it is 
unnecessary, in order to procure it, to ap- 
proach the always dangerous heels of the 
pony. The rifle should be provided with a 
sling, not for use in firing as on the target 
range, but so that the piece may, upon oc- 
casion, be slung from the shoulder, allow- 
ing both hands to be free when climbing. 

While the guide or outfitter may furnish 
saddle-bags, it is likely that he may not 
and the hunter had best provide his own 
pair and preferably the full-sized leather 
bags of the service pattern rather than the 
small so-called saddle pockets manufac- 
tured by many civilian saddlers. As in the 
case of the rifle scabbard, no provision in 
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the way of studs is made on the stock sad. 
dle for attaching saddle-bags. Like the 
scabbard, however, they may be readily tied 
on with the saddle strings, not forgetting 
like so many civilians do, to secure the 
cinch-ring straps in order to hold the bags 
securely when the horse is trotting. 

In the bags should be carried such small 
items as cannot be readily dispensed with, 
should mishap befall the pack horse bear. 
ing the heavier duffel, such as toilet kit, 
twenty rounds of extra ammunition, rifle 
cleaning-kit, extra camera film, matches 
and tobacco, small first-aid kit, toilet paper 
and an emergency ration in the form of 
chocolate, raisins or nuts. Do not, however, 
load the bags heavily, because of the tiring 
effect of excessive weight so far to the rear 
of the horse’s back. The space atop the 
saddle bags should be reserved for the 
mackinaw or similar extra garment when 
it cannot be worn with comfort and a pom- 
mel slicker should be carried in front of 
the saddle horn, secured by the strings to 
be found there. On the saddle, preferably 
at the right front, should also be carried a 
sharp hand-ax, edge to the front and ina 
stout sheath, and a 30-foot coil of 34-inch 
hemp rope for use in dressing and packing 
in the kill. 

Bearing in mind always that a pack 
horse can carry, in rough country, not more 
than a 200-pound load and the more duffel 
one has the more horses he must pay for, 
the following items of equipment should be 
prepared for transport on a pack saddle, 
using two 12 x 36-inch bags of waterproof 
canvas, rather than one large one: Extra 
clothing (depending upon the proposed ex- 
tent of the trip), pocket whetstone, addi- 
tional ammunition, camera films (prefer- 
ably in a tin container), canvas basin and 
bucket, sewing kit and emergency repair 
kit containing rawhide thongs, pliers, file, 
small screw-driver, adhesive tape, wire and 
a few nails of assorted sizes 

The guide or outfitter will, of course, 
furnish the horses, saddlery, tentage, food, 
mess gear, heavy ax and perhaps the bed- 
ding. Have it clearly understood, how- 
ever, prior to leaving your home, as to 
who is to supply the sleeping gear so that 
you can, if necessary, provide yourself with 
a bed roll or sleeping bag of light weight 
and bulk. It is also a good plan to select, 
well in advance, a taxidermist and secure 
from him shipping instructions and infor- 
mation regarding the care of trophies in 
the field, in order to obviate the possibility 
of ruining a good head or skin through im- 
proper handling. Some firms are prepared 
to furnish a handy paper-covered field 
guide for this purpose. 

Here’s hoping this “leg up” will aid some 
newcomer in the West and make his trail 
less rough and, through heat, cold, wind 
or rain, in camp or in the field, mounted or 
afoot, provide more comfort and safety. 


CONCERNING 
OUT-OF-DOORS BEDS 


Part II 
By Hamilton M. Laing 


F the many materials other than wool 

blankets, the most successful in rela- 
tion to warmth and weight would seem to 
be feathers or down. The rabbit-skin robe 
of the northern Indian is only of use under 
wintry conditions. It is very light and 
tremendously warm. The fur robe—lynx, 
coyote or marmot—is not within reach of 
many of us and it falls down otherwise 
in that there is too much weight of leather 
hide in proportion to heat material. The 
down comforter gets around this—the 
warmest sort of light material encased in 
thin covering of cloth. Eiderdowns, whe- 


ther actually made of that most wonder- 
ful down from the breast of Madam Eider 
or from down and fine feathers of ordinary 
ducks or waterfowl, are the finest of out 
door beds. Their lightness is as remarkable 
as their warmth. 

Some years ago, I solved my back-pack- 
ing bed problem by asking a Canadiat 
department store to make me a duck-dow! 
comforter 72 inches by 78 inches—thel 
best quality without any frills. They su 
plied it at four pounds weight and até 
reasonable price. It has the warmth @ 
about three blankets and the weight # 
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Live Like a KING... 
on the OPEN ROAD! 
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@ Both the standard and ‘de luxe Covered 
Wagon house type trailers offer you the last 
word in home-like comforts and convenience. 
if you're planning on extensive traveling 
or shooting expeditions—don’t fail to in- 
yestigate the amazing advantages of Cover- 
ed Wagon Travel. Here is the complete 
home on wheels—kitchen, dining room, 
bedroom and bath. Go when and where you 
wilkand cut travel ex- 

ses 50% to 75%. Thou- 
sands are turning to trail- 
travel—for its greater 

hrifty economy. 

We for romp information— 
without obli 
COVERED ‘WAGON CO. 

jigtt E. Jefferson Ave. 


De etroit, Michigan 













w/ NIGHT LIGHT 
WITHOUT BUGS! 


zing, biting insects. 
een, farmers, tourists. 
Brilliant ——. ee ae 


the 
pe rvel, ‘ale available 9 
CiSIVELY ¥ ith new Diamon 2 
po = Tr, ‘nstant- light, on 
lantern, the all-purpose, po’ table, safe 
utilitytight. Houreot brilliant light fora 
fewcents. Gasoline and kerosene mod- 
els.0-DAY HOME TRIALatourrisk. 
See how how SE-RAY light aaa s! 








TRAPPERS 


Something New in Traps 
Verbail Leg-hold Trap. A thoroughly proven humane 
trap, designed by an experienced trapper to catch and 
hold any animal without injury or torture, All sizes 
Size for fox, coyote, bobcat, etc. $1.00 each, $10.00 a 
doren. Send for free descriptive folder B-8. 

HUMANE TRAP COMPANY 

807 District National Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Taxidermists’ $ 

: 

Glass Eyes (22<"'$ 

Ss y Prices 4 

Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- @ 

plies, Write today for Catalog and Bargain Sale Lists. i 
s 


REX EYE CO., 901-E Wrigley Bidg., Chicago @ 


GUNS FREE! 


If you want a new shotgun or rifle, or 
any article of shooting equipment, in- 
cluding ammunition, boots and cloth- 
ing—or any article of camping or fish- 
ing equipment—why not get it from us 
without cost to yourself by spending a 
few hours getting subscriptions for us? 
Hundreds of readers have earned thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of finest quality 
supplies in this manner. So can you. 
Write today for complete information. 
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578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Big value 
fh Rireted in amp trailers of any kind. Re ur order today! 


Mal Dollar “Bill to JIM. DANDY, Box 125- ra ‘Teoma, ‘Wisconsin 


one. It requires a trifle more manipulation 
than a blanket at the foot of the bed, be- 
cause of its extreme lightness; but a 
sweater, hunting coat, packsack or what- 
not is used to hold it down. 

No down comforter, of course, will turn 
rain. It must be protected by a water- 
proof cover and that means some extra 
weight. There is advantage in the detach- 
able waterproofing. A very thin material 
when stretched at a slope will turn rain, 
whereas in a cover in contact with bed 
and body, ridged and hollowed, a much 
heavier and more waterproof material 
must be used. A pack cover by day, my 
tarp is usually a coverlet at night. 

Almost everyone who has been much 
out-of-doors in the woods has evolved his 
own particular type of bed. Out in the 
wilds, where abundant material is avail- 
able, I make my own as follows. All you 
need is a belt axe and a little time. Cut 
two 7- or 8-foot poles, any diameter from 





3 inches up, and lay them almost parallel, 
for sides of the bed, about 30 inches apart 
at the head, 6 inches less at the foot. Drive 
four short pegs at head and foot to prevent | 
these sides spreading. Cut an armful of 
browse and lay the butts out and needles 
and twigs in—the poles tending to elevate 
the butts and give springs to the mattress. 
It is well to be generous at head and 
shoulder and avoid all sticks at the location 
of the hip. Place this coarse material at 
the pillow and foot. Measure the length of 
the body in position to see that the contour 
is right. Build up the pillow by inserting 
under the boughs any discarded duffel— 
I often use my shoes, especially in porcu- 
pine country. The couch is now ready for 
the bed to be made in any manner desired. 


EXT cut a slender pole, also a Y stick 

about 4 feet long and drive the latter 
into the ground so that the ridge pole may 
be elevated at one end in the Y, directly 
over the median line of the bed. Peg out the 
tarp over the pole. At times, the ridge- 
pole may be sloped against a tree or laid 
over a low limb and always, if rain is a 
possibility, it must provide enough eleva- 
tion at the foot so that it clears the bed- 
ding. The proper tarp for this bed is not 
one of the usual oblong shape but a trun- 
cated triangle, much wider at the head 
than at the foot. 

The ultra go-light camper’s bed motto 
should be much from little. Maximum of 
body-ease and comfort from the minimum 
of weight. And it takes time and expe- 
rience to learn. A bed is just a lie- down 
and not worth it, you say? Indeed it is! 
You seldom catch your old-timer uncom- 
fortable and sleepless. Getting up in the 
morning more tired than on going to bed 
is the proof-mark of the tyro. For the 
nights out are a big part of the outdoor 
life. Those bivouacs out under the moon 
and stars—they bring to me fine retrospect. 
A spicy spruce couch in Alaskan woods 
with two olive-backed thrush rivals sing- 
ing berceuse almost into the midnight; 
fragrant hemlock needles bringing luxuri- 
ous ease in the Washington big woods 
where night silence hung heavy and se- 
pulchral; a sod mattress in the angle of a 
zigzag rail fence of Pennsylvania, where 
whippoorwills charmed the moonlit sum- 
mer night; a bed on willow springs on the 
delta lands of the North where a hungry 
night horde whetted their knives outside 
the cheese-cloth bar (not so pleasant and 
romantic) ; prickly mattress of fir in the 
high Cascades, with rock rabbit's squeak 








punctuating the stillness ; prairie sod on the 
lakeshore where the wildfowl and swans | 
and geese honked in the night—such nights, | 
on looking back, mean almost as much to | 
me as the days that followed them. | 

(The End) | 





(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) | 
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a you oe protection from 
the cold. But you don’t need heavy, 
bulky clothing that slows you up and 
weights you down. Wear Duofold. 
Its i ingenious fabric in two thin layers 
with air space between provides 

warmth without weight. Inner layer 
all soft cotton for constant ease and 
comfort. Outer layer contains wool 
for warmth and protection. It insu- 


lates as no other underwear can. os 
try a suit on your next a Sol 
leading men’s wear retailers ace 


where. Men’s unions $3.00 and up, 


2 piece $1.75 up. Other styles priced 


proportionately. Beis ig higher west 
of Rockies. 
DUOFOLD, 


INC. e pons 


<Duesete >’ 


~~ 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits... . 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
“in town” wear. 
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YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 
Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
Send for Catalog 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 
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MERICAN outdoorsmen are fairly 
A well acquainted with most of our 
poisonous snakes, _ particularly 
those of the rattlesnake tribe. The copper- 
head in the East and the water moccasin 
or cottonmouth in the Southern and Central 
States are also well known and are re- 
spected as dangerous reptiles should be. 
Strangely enough, however, the most 
deadly of them all—the gorgeously colored 
coral or harlequin snake—is practically 
unknown except to professional snake men. 
let me say here that this article is the 
result of several years of actual observa- 
tion and experimental work with this spe- 
cies. During the past four years, I have 
examined and identified, by actual count, 
over three hundred specimens, living and 
dead, of Micrurus fulvius, a few of the 
Sonoran corals (Micrurus curyxanthius), 
and an unrecorded number of snakes that 
mimic the harlequin’s coloration—king, 
scarlet, milk, and other harmless types 
What remarks I make, therefore, about 
habits or characteristics are based on this 
personal observation, and not on ency- 
clopediac summaries. I have also had per- 
sonal and direct contact with several cases 
of coral-snake bite, one of which attracted 
nation-wide attention in 1933. 

The coral snakes are closely related to 
the cobras of the Old World, which in- 
clude the famous black and green mambas 
of Africa, the king cobra of Eastern Asia 
and the Philippines, and the death adder of 
Australia. The venom secreted by the 
American coral is very similar to that of 
these serpents, probably the most danger- 
ous and dreaded creatures on earth. Coral- 
snake venom, drop for drop, ranks high 
among the poisons of the world, and is the 
most deadly that is produced by any North 
American reptile. According to the figures 
furnished by state and other government 
bureaus, nearly 75 per cent of all cases of 
coral-snake bite reported result in death. 
Three persons out of every four who are 
bitten die! ; 

I have found, in experiments with ani- 
mals, that a lethal dose of poison from a 

rattler or moccasin requires nearly twice 
the amount of venom that is necessary 
when coral venom is used. It is my opinion, 
based on these same experiments, that two 
drops of poison from Micrurus would be 
enough to kill a man of average size, pro- 
vided the bite was untreated. 

The fangs of the coral snake, like those 
of the cobras, are small and immobile, as 
compared with the large erectile fangs of 
the Crotaline snakes (rattler, moccasin 
and copperhead), which fold back in the 
jaw when not in use. The principle of 
operation is about the same, the fangs in 
both types acting precisely like hypodermic 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY | needles. The grooved fangs of the harle- 

| quin are not so perfect as those of the 
vipers, but the snake makes up for that by 
biting several times rather than only once. 


Its tailored appearance makes a Pendleton 
the dress-up flannel shirt for outdoors men. 
The pure virgin wool fabric insulates the 
body against both heat and cold. Solid 
colors, checks, and plaids. Get into the 
habit of wearing a Pendleton flannel shirt— 
for comfort, style, and health. At the 
better stores. Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
The Deadly Coral Snake 


By Will L. Smith 


I have seen corals take hold like a bulldog, 
biting their victims as many as five times, 
each time making tiny punctures hardly 
visible to the naked eye. Although the tiny 
fangs, usually about 4 inch in length, 
cannot penetrate deeply, they serve to get 
the poison under the skin, which is all that 
is necessary. 

Do not be misled by the statement that 
the coral does not strike. While this is 
quite true, I have seen the snake turn and 
bite just as rapidly as any rattler can 
strike. They are sluggish sometimes, but 
should not be depended on to remain so 
for two minutes at a stretch. I have often 
removed apparently dead specimens from 
jars or boxes and seen them burst into a 
sudden frenzy of wriggling, biting activity 
‘They are treacherous and so hard to han- 
dle that I prefer working with six-foot 
diamondbacks. Sometimes, however, the 
coral will endure a lot of handling. 

In 1933, some boys at a Southern sum- 
mer camp found a handsome, gaily colored 
snake, and, without the knowledge of the 
counselors, handled and played with the 
reptile for possibly thirty minutes, with 
no result. Then, tiring of the sport, they 
handed the snake to another youth who, 
with the usual luck of the innocent by- 
stander, was promptly bitten, 

[ was on the grounds within five minutes 
after the accident, and the patient was al- 
ready in agony, suffering intensely in the 
region of the left armpit and upper arm 





The largest coral snake ever seen by the 
author. It measured 35% inches 


the wound having been inflicted at tt 
base of the left thumb. A ligature hal 
been applied immediately and _ first! 
treatment begun. The camp physician, hav- 
ing no suction apparatus, removed as mutt 
of the venom as possible by making sr 
eral incisions and sucking the wound. 
As soon as I had identified the s 
the patient was taken into town by 
doctor, who continued treatment en roll 
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This prompt and continuous first aid saved 
the youth’s life, although he was close to 
death for over a week. 
in this 


The coral snake 


figuring unusual case was the 
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This color pattern differentiates the true 
from the false coral snakes 


largest I have ever seen, having a record 
length of 354% inches. It is shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

There seems to be almost no action on 
the blood by coral venom. I have exam- 
ined many animals killed by this type of 
venom and found practically a normal 
blood count in all cases. Always, however, 
there was a great destruction of nerve 
tissue. In the case of a bite by a rattler or 
moccasin, enormous numbers of blood 
corpuscles are coagulated and destroyed. 
This is true of any haemolytic and haemo- 
toxic poison, which destroys the red cells 
and body tissues, causing death by gan- 
grene and anemia. The neurotoxic poison 
secreted by the cobras and corals generally 
causes respiratory paralysis by its action 
on the nerves of the diaphragm. 


T'S easy to recognize the harlequin—if 
you know how—but none of the usual 
tules for recognizing poisonous snakes 
will apply. The head is not triangular, 
there is no pit between eye and nostril, nor 
are there present any of the common char- 
acteristics that we usually associate with 
dangerous snakes. It is very inoffensive in 
appearance and resembles the king and 
other harmless Colubrine snakes to such 
an extent that it was originally classified 
with them. The usual length of this species 
is about 24 inches. 
_ The coloration of the coral makes its 
identification rather simple. Rings of alter- 
nate blue-black, yellow and red encircle 
the body. The head is small and black, 
with a single yellow stripe just behind the 
eyes, The tail is also black, but is encircled 
by four yellow bands. T he usual width of 
the yellow bands is % inch or less, while 
both red and black portions average about 
% of an inch. The red areas are liberally 
sprinkled with blotches of black, particu- 
larly so on the belly. 
ere are numerous harmless snakes 
that mimic the coloration of the poisonous 
coral, but they may be told apart easily 
if the following features are remembered. 
he coral has no red on either head or 
tail. The scarlet snake (¢ ‘emophora coc- 


cineca), commonly mistaken for the coral, 
has a red head and is also easily differ- 
entiated by the lack of red or black bands 
underneath, where the belly is pure 
yellowish-white. Some of the milk snakes 
(Ophibolus), often mistaken for corals, 
also have a red snout, the head otherwise 
being like that of the real harlequin. 
Micrurus is commonly plowed up by 
farmers, but more often is found under logs 
or piles of leaves, searching for the blue- 
tailed lizards that are their favorite diet. 
Incidentally, by simulating natural condi- 
tions, I have been able to induce captive 





THIS department consists of short articles 
and notes, describing interesting and un- 
usual side-lights on animal life. Game birds 
and animals are given major consideration. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited 
to contribute. Good natural history photo- 
graphs are also desired. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











specimens to feed, although some of the 
leading dealers in serpents tell me that the 
coral is very shy and cannot be kept alive 
for a long period, because it will not feed 
in captivity. Nevertheless, I once had the 
pleasure of watching a large coral climb 
into the lower branches of a small tree, 
capture a lizard after a fight, and then 
unconcernedly devour its dinner—all in the 
wresence of a dozen or more spectators. 
{: ‘rankly, I have never noticed any partic- 
ular shyness among captive specimens. 

It should also be mentioned that a Mex- 
ican species, known as the Sonoran coral 
snake (Micrurus euryxanthus), extends 
its range into Arizona and Texas from the 
state of Sonora, but is seldom seen, even 
in the region of the Rio Grande. It differs 
little from our commoner species, the 
principal variation being in the wider yel- 


low bands. 
(To be concluded) 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
QUITE RELIABLE—BUT NOT INFALLIBLE 
The article entitled “Old Pa'tridge” by W. J. 


Schaldach, in a recent number of your maga- 
zine, discusses the plumage of the ruffed grouse 
and the possibilities of one’s being able, by the 
plumage, to differentiate the sex. 

A positiv e difference does exist and, 
only one. 

It is in the black band that borders the tail 
feathers. In the male, this band is solid and une 
interrupted. In the female, the two center feathers 
have the black band broken and gresent a gray, 
flecked appearance at that point. 

This char acteristic has been 
over many years’ observation. 

SetH A. 


I believe, 


proven by me 
LewI!s, 


Ans.—We have often heard of this supposed 
means of distinguishing between the male and fe- 
male grouse, and we have done some checking up 
on it ourselves. I am frank to say that both our 
experience and that of a number of our readers 
have indicated that, while it seems to he a fairly 
safe guide, it is by no means absolutely reliable. 
It is interesting to know that it has worked out 
in every instance in your case. As a matter of 
fact, I remember speaking to Schaldach about 
this one time and he himself says that he found 
several instances of where it did not hold true. 

Sometime I am going to publish your letter 
in the Natural History Department, in order to 
find out from our readers their experience in 
this matter. 

Naturat History Epitor. 


ANIMALS WHICH HIBERNATE 


We have had a discussion here as to what are 
the seven animals that hibernate in the winter, 
Will you kindly write me the names of them? 

C. L. Nicwo rs. 


Ans.: So far as I am concerned, there are 
more than seven animals in this country which 
hibernate. Of course, much depends upon climate. 
Some of these animals in certain parts of the 
country might not hibernate at all. In any 
event, here are the animals that I can think 
of which hibernate in most parts of their range: 
Bear, woodchuck, opossum, otter, badger, mar- 
mot, porcupine, prairie dog, and certain species 
of squirrels and chipmunks. 

Natura History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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How to Be a “Dirty Stayout” 


Wherein the Boatman Who Won’t Quit Insults the “Fair-Weather Sailor’’ 


E have all heard, perhaps, too 

often, the old saw about “early 

to bed, early to rise,’ and the 

accruing, but highly problemati- 
cal, benefits derived therefrom. In our 
childhood it was certainly true. It helped 
us develop those ravenous appetites that 
kept Mom busy most of the day at the 
kitchen stove and Pop hustling down town. 
But when we grew up, the need for early 
hours disappeared. We heard about “burn- 
ing the midnight oil” and other perfectly 
good axioms which put the early-to-bed 
item into the discard. 

The same cycle has prevailed in the boat- 
ing sport, strange as it may seem. When 
the sport was young and boats were far 
less dependable, their engines needing 
more frequent overhauling, the hulls less 
seaworthy, the equipment for rough weath- 
er cruder, it was the wise thing to get 
the boat up on land early each autumn 
before the heavy blows set in. It is still 
good practice to do it if one is beset with a 
seasonal rush of business, making enjoy- 
ment of the boat after vacation time an 
infrequent pastime. And if the boat needs 
extensive repairs, it is advisable to haul 
it out early and have the work done 
—or do it yourselfi—before the cold weath- 
er sets in. But, in the case of the usual, 
well-kept boat, what is the use of hauling 
her out of the water when the first 
autumnal squalls begin? 

The newcomer to the sport is likely to 
haul out early because of timidity, and 
if he has no truly experienced member of 
his crew who can guide him in the little 
adjustments necessary, he is wise to do 
so. However, like most other aspects of 





age * 
ae ——- 


the boating sport, there is no particular 
mystery in those few simple adjustments. 
The general problem is to provide against 
the increased hazards to the boat which 
the autumn storms develop. And this, of 
course, requires experience—or a super- 
cautious disposition, which few boatmen 
possess, for better or for worse. 

The primary consideration is the con- 
dition of the hull. Is she tight? How tight? 
For this is a relative term, as practically 
all hulls, used a while, take in some water 
over a period of time. Is the stuffing box 
in good condition, so that the water which 
comes in through it is negligible? Are the 
sea cocks in good working order, easy to 
turn off completely when the boat is left 
at her mooring? Is there anyone available 


A new 38-foot cruiser designed especially 
for big-game fishing. She can sleep 8 peo- 
ple, has a speed of 20 m. p. h. and is 
equipped with twin-screw 90 h. p. engines. 
Among the devices on board are a sword- 
fish pulpit, a crow’s nest equipped with 
microphone and indicator to controls, 
fish box, bait wells, fishing chairs, big-fish 
hoist, dinghy and quick-launching skids 


who can go aboard every day or practical- 
ly every day and make sure she has sprung 
no unexpected leak from any cause? This 
is a most important matter, especially if 
the mooring ground lies where rollers 
from passing liners or commercial vessels 
cause boats to roll and tug at their moor- 
ings continually, or where the mooring 
ground is exposed to the ground swell of 
the ocean. 

The next important matter is the moor- 
ing equipment. Presuming that the mush- 
room anchor is ample for any emergency 
and that the chain up to the float is like- 
wise, what is the condition of the mooring 
bridle? If one has planned to use the 
boat late in the season, she has probably 
been hauled out just before the vacation 
cruise or just after it, and given a good 
going over. The mid-season check-up is 
an important procedure which no wise 
boat owner should ignore. It is open to 
the charge of super-caution, but it is fine 
insurance against grief. And there is 
plenty of unavoidable grief on this planet 
without inviting any. 

By all means, invest in a complete new 
mooring bridle if the boat is to remain in 
the water until late in the autumn. After 
the prime consideration that she continues 
to float, the next is to keep her from float- 
ing off. Did you ever have the questionable 
pleasure of coming down to the water front 
some morning after a hard blow the night 
before, your heart in your mouth for fear 
a perfectly good boat has been blown from 
her mooring onto a rocky shore and re- 
duced to kindling wood ? 

Did you ever have the further shock of 
seeing your boat, white paint still shining, 
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lying on its side on the beach? No? Well, 
[| have. It wasn't after a blow, either. It 


happened on a calm turn of the tide, after | 
I had let a guest aboard make her fast to | 


her mooring and neglected to inspect the 
job. He had not used the light line to lash 
the loop of the mooring-bridle to the Samp- 
son post under the cross-bit, and the gentle 
swells had lifted the stiff rope over the 
cross-bit and let the boat float away. But 
the shock of seeing that neat little cruiser 
on her side on the sandy beach at low tide 
remains an ever-present reminder of what 
a storm can and will do, if one gets care- 
less about his mooring equipment. 

Don't think I am an alarmist. I have 
stood on the beach after an unusually 
heavy autumn gale and seen a dozen beau- 





THis department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, oe, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. iscussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











tiful cruisers, some runabouts and an occa- 
sional fishing boat, piled up along the 
beach, wrecked beyond repair by the roll- 
ers coming in from the ocean. The owners 
had not made provision for an unusually 
heavy blow, and it came. Those who used 
mooring bridles heavy enough to hold 
boats twice the size and weight of the ones 
they actually held, had no grief and kept 
their boats. The others paid a high price 
for optimism or neglect. 

The other phases of autumn cruising are 









less vital. There is the question of the | 


engine running colder because of the lower 
temperature of the water drawn into the 
water jackets. A mechanic should be called 
in for this, unless the boat owner, himself, 
is good at such work. The best device for 
adjusting the engine temperature, despite 


the cold water, is not to try to reduce the | 


volume of water pumped into the water 
jackets through the intake. This does not 
solve the problem, but develops a new 
one. The pump continues to pump prac- 
tically the same volume of water into the 
engine, but the smaller size of the open- 
ing through which the water must pass 
when the globe valve is cut down puts a 


back pressure on the pump and speeds | 
up the flow of water through the valve. | 


The pump is working under conditions 
likely to develop trouble and little, if any- 
thing, is gained. 


BY-PASS to carry a part of the 
4 water around the engine should be 
installed. This should be taped into the in- 
take line between the pump and the engine, 
thus allowing the pump to work as usual, 
but taking off part of the water from the 


water jackets. Such a by-pass can be led | 


overboard or into the exhaust line. The lat- 
ter is preferable if the exhaust line is not 
well cooled by the water from the engine. 

This is not a complicated operation for 
anyone versed in drilling and tapping 
metal and, possibly, threading the ends of 
the small pipe used for the by-pass. A 
valve should be installed in this line so 
that the volume of water sent through the 
by-pass can be regulated. Closing this 
valve does not create a back pressure on 
the pump, as the main intake line is open 
for the water to pass unopposed into the 
water jackets of the engine. 

The mixture will be found too lean for 
the cooler weather, also. It can be easily 
enriched, however, by the needle valve 
of the carburetor, and if the boat owner 
as never tinkered with his carburetor, he 
should get a mechanic to set this after the 
cngine temperature has been adjusted. 

t ought to be unnecessary to mention 
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NINE NEW 
FEATURES 


@ Power increased to 
4.4 N. O. A. Certified 
Brake H. P. at 3500 
R. P. M. 


@ ‘“‘Hooded Power” adds 
beauty; protects carburetor, 
wiring and plugs against rain, 
spray and rough handling. 


@ Motor ‘‘floated’’ in rubber 
bearings, producing smoother 
operation, 











@ Rubber-cushioned vibration- 
less steering. 





Reapy, right now, for your remaining 
1935 fishing trips — the advanced 1936 
Evinrude FISHERMAN! To the famed de- ( 
pendability of this tremendously popular 
model have been added mew smartness of 
performance and appearance — new power 
for bigger loads and faster speeds — new 
rubber mountings that isolate every source 
of vibration — nine new features that add 
amazingly to operating convenience, per- 
formance and satisfaction. 

Fishermen everywhere will want literature on 
this new 1936 Fisherman, the new Weedless 
Fisherman, and the sensational $55 Sportsman 
—weighs only 242 Ibs. Write today! Address— 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
4230 N. 27th Street MILWAUKEE 


@ Rubber-cushioned Propeller, 
smoother operating, also 
flexes 90° when wheel 
strikes underwater ob- 
structions. 


@ Drip-Pan catches carbu- 
retor drippings and empties 
them outside the boat. 


@ Carrying Handle onhood 
— motor balances perfectly 
at this point; grip is wide 
and comfortable. 


@ New, lever-type Needle 
Valve adjustment. 


@ New lever-type Primer. 
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make possible the following state- 
ment :— 


NEW ICE-BOAT 
Built in 3 Days at 
AMAZING LOW COST! 


Build this new, sensational ‘‘front- 
teering’’ Mead ICE-YACHT in 5 
days at home from complete 
knock-down Kit at lowest cost 
No experience needed 
beautiful “BATWING 
IV” outspeeds bigger boats 

carries 140 feet of sail . 

seats 2 comfortably . . . dis 
mantles in 3 minutes for auto 
travel . . . re-essembles in 5 
Nothing else like it! Alse Mo 
tor Sleds, Ki-Yaks, Sailboats. 


RUSH 10¢ for Mustrated literature 







This magazine has carried more advertising 
than any sporting magazine every year through 
the past twenty-one consecutive ones — last 
year leading its nearest contemporary by a 
full 60%. 
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MEAD GLIDERS, 15 So. Market, Dept. 10-F, CHICAGO 















There’s Ducks for You-witha “KALAMAZOO” 


Bring home your limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’—the folding, puncture-proof 
duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
where. Check as baggage. carry by hand or auto. Up or down In a jiffy 
All sizes, Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog 


Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 491 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BEAN’S [335 


HUNTING SHOE 


with the protection of a 
Designed for both bare ground 
hunting. Tan Water Elk Leather top 
pure gum rubber vamp 
rub- 
Patented 
pre- 
chafing. 


Light as a moccasin, 
heavy hunting boot. 
and snow 
guaranteed not to harden, 
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non-slip 
sole. 
split backstay 
vents heel 
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the need in the autumn of strong, long lines 
and heavy anchors. The pitiful mud-hooks 
and time-softened anchor lines some boat- 
men depend upon make it highly necessary 
to mention this subject, even though most 
of us know full well the obvious need of 
good ones. To the question, “How heavy 
should I have my anchor and lines for 
autumn?” the answer is: “Too heavy!” I 
mean it! It is the safe side to be on. A 
boat can go on a rocky lee shore with you 
aboard just as well as when you are not— 
under the right set of conditions, which 
are easy enough to imagine. Not that I 
want to scare anybody. If there ever was 
a fool-proof sport in the world, it is motor- 
boating in fair weather, when most motor 
boating is done. But autumn boating is 
somewhat of an adventure and being such, 
it should be prepared for sensibly. 

Warm clothing—sweaters, woolen socks, 
oilskins—are things which one spin on a 
cold day will remind you to install if you 
haven't thought of them before. Also, it is 
well to use the stove more; that is, to have 
more hot food on cool-weather cruises 
than in hot weather. The thermos bottles 
and jug you have been using all summer 
to keep things cold can now be used for 
bringing along hot things, especially if 
your boat is a small one. 

You can depend upon it, there is lots 
of fun in autumn cruising. You can ride 
the rollers at reduced speed, test out your 
handling of the boat under storm condi- 
tions. You can have the thrill of the old 
salt without the real hazards of a hurri- 
cane at sea. You can consult your charts 
for sheltered coves where you can lie in 
calm water when there’s a blow. The 
shore-line taxes on added interest. You 
are no longer a “fair-weather sailor,” 
a real skipper, when you can take her out 
in almost any weather that comes, and go 
where you want to go, even though it may 
mean a bit of bobbing about like a cork, 
a bit of spray, and lashing of everything 
aboard to keep it from rolling about. It is 
fun, he-man fun, fitting climax for a sea- 
son of calm water and smooth sailing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GET A CASE FOR YOUR CHARTS 


I have an open boat with a canopy 
ing the season. I find that in a boat of such 
limited accommodations I cannot keep my charts 
aboard without having them deteriorate from 


moisture. Can you tell me what I should do to 


| eliminate this difficulty ? 
RupotpH MEISNER 
Ans.—You should get a regular chart case 
from a marine supply house. This is a metal 


| cylinder about four inches in diameter by thirty- 


six inches in length, with a screw lid on one 
end, and will accommodate a large roll of charts. 
handy boatmen make their own out of 
wood and cover them with canvas sunk in paint, 


but this is quite a job. One boatman I know 
uses a large tin box in which small cakes are 
sold. He must, however, fold his charts into | 
squares to fit into the box. Whatever you do, 
though, provide yourself with some effective 
water-tight case for the charts. It is the ef- 
ficient thing to do, and it is a nuisance to be 


having to put everything aboard every time one 
leaves the mooring. 
Motor Boat Epiror. 


POLISHED BRASS ABOARD 


What kind of running lights for a small boat 


| do you recommend—galvanized or polished brass? 


have a tiny boat which I wish to use at night 
and intend to get running lights, Class I. Pol- 
ished-brass lights seem too dressy for my little 
hoat, and I wonder if I can keep them looking 
bright without too much labor. The boat is 
painted grey for practical purposes and I think 
polished brass lights would make her look soiled. 

Ivan NEILSEN 
Ans.—I advise you to get galvanized lights, 
by all means. You can give these a good coat 
or two of aluminum paint (aluminum powder 
mixed with banana oil) and they will look neat 
and in entire harmony with your boat. Personally, 
while I like a neat boat, I am opposed to spend: 
ing a lot of time shining up brass. I’d rather 

use the boat instead. 
Motor Boat Epitor 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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: Just how is it that some hunters 


QUEs.: 
and fishermen can get such wonderful pho- 
tographs—pictures that always seem to 
have been made at the dramatic climax of 


their experiences? When I am out hunting 
or fishing I am usually much too preoccu- 
pied with other things to even think about 
pictures—and then regret it every time I 
think of the incident. Does a fellow have 
to be blessed with two pairs of arms and 
legs to take pictures ona trip m Id? 
may 3 


Ans.: You cannot hunt or Ra i take 
pictures at the same time. If you try to mix 
the two, you will not do justice to 
either. Always devote your un- 
divided energy and attention to one 
or the other. In the case of fishing, 
it is generally easy to get some 
one else to make a picture or two 
while you are playing a fish. Very 
often a particularly interesting 
episode in your experience can be 
re-enacted for the benefit of pic- 
ture taking and to preserve the 
scene for future enjoyment. But 
when you are “staging” a picture, 
be sure to do everything strictly 
according to the rules of the game. 
The photo reproduced in the cen- 
ter of this page is a glaring exam- 
ple of how not to stage a picture. 
It is easily seen that there was no 
real fish hooked to the end of the 
line when the picture was taken. 
If there had been, the rod would 
be bent and not sticking straight 
into the air. Picture-taking on 
your hunting and fishing trips will 
add tremendously to the after-en- 
joyment and reminiscences of both 
your pleasant and unpleasant ex- 
periences. Try to get pictures of 
every important event; and when 
you have “got your limit” of fish 
or game, get out the camera and 
start the fun all over again. 


Ques.: While on a motor trip 
through the mountains, I made a 
number of pictures on some of the 
steepest parts of the road, but when 
the pictures were printed they al- 
most looked as though they had been made 
on level ground. How could I have shown 
the steep grade? (A, B. W.) 


Ans.: You undoubtedly took the pic- 
tures parallel to the road; and whether 
you took them looking up or down the 
toad, they would not show the steepness. 
The only way to show the effect which you 
desired is by taking the pictures from a 
point at right angles to the grade. Some- 
times this is difficult or even impossible to 
do. A switch-back on a steep road often 
Provides a good opportunity. Otherwise 
you must get off to one side. But taking 
pictures looking up or down an incline is 
bound to prove unsatisfactory in this re- 
spect—until we get third-dimension films. 


Ques.: J have found it a bit expensive 
to have titles made for my motion pictures 
and would like to try making my own. 
Does it require any special equipment or 
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How to take better photographs when you are - 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


knowledge? Any information or advice 
you may be kind enough to give me will 


be appreciated. 1 fe & 


Ans.: There is no reason why you 
should not make your own motion-picture 
titles. The first ones that you make may 
not be quite so good as those made com- 
mercially, but you will find it a lot of fun 
—and it’s part of the game. Your cards 
should, of course, be of a size in propor- 
tion to the size of each picture or frame in 
your film, and I would suggest that they 
be not less than about 12 x 15 inches. You 


can do the lettering with white ink on 





What's wrong with this picture? Excellent photographic 
quality is desirable in every picture you take, yet there 
are other important factors to be considered. See text 


black cards, or vice versa. If you want to 
be a bit fancy, use enlargements of photo- 
graphs for the purpose, with the lettering 
in black on the sky part or in white on very 
dark sections. Pin the card to a wall or 
otherwise so that it will be rigid; then set 
up your camera, also in some rigid man- 
ner, so that the lens is directly at right 
angles to the center of the card and so that 
you can focus sharply with the title card 
completely filling the screen. It is most 
simple to use daylight for photographing 
titles, although they can be made inside 
with the use of a couple of Photoflood 
lights. To determine the proper length for 
the title, just read it slowly while the 
camera is running. Do not make your titles 
too long. They will only bore your friends. 
The shorter the better. A bit of experi- 
menting will make you a perfectly good 
title-maker. Birch bark offers a very nice 
background for titles in a hunting film. 





Ques.: I have a very fine movie of a 
moose at the edge of a lake. It was made 
while J was ona fishing trip and, although 
I was in a canoe at the time, the picture 
is remarkably steady and clear. However, 
the animal appears very small when shown 
on the screen, Is there any way of enlarg- 
ing this picture, so that the moose can be 
seen more plainly? It is a simple matter 
to enlarge parts of still pictures and I am 
wondering if some way has been devised 
to do the same thing with movies. If so, 
will you please tell me where I can have 
the work done and about how much this 
work will cost me? (E. W. M.) 

Ans.: It is possible and quite 
practicable to enlarge movie films, 
for use as films, although very 
special equipment is required for 
the purpose. It is done by what 
is termed “optical printing.” This 
means that you can have any 
small part of your film enlarged 
so that it will fill the entire screen 
when projected. So far as I know, 
it can be done only from a 35 
mm. negative, although such a 
negative can be made from a 16 
mm. print, and then the finished 
film reduced to 16 mm, Naturally 
the original must be sharp and of 
good quality to produce satisfac- 
tory results. This work is done in 
New York City and Hollywood, 
although most any first-class mo- 
tion-picture laboratory can ar- 
range to have the work done for 
you, The cost runs around twenty- 
five cents per foot when a 35 mm. 
negative is supplied; but in many 
cases it is well worth the price. 


Ques. : What is the best way to 
become a motion-picture camera- 
man in Hollywood? What salary 
do such men receive and would it 
help to take a course in motion- 
picture photography? (B. B. J.) 

Ans.: Becoming a Hollywood 
motion-picture cameraman is, in 
many respects, about as difficult 
and uncertain as becoming a Hol- 
lywood actor. It requires artistic 
ability, the same as acting, painting or 
writing. A course of special training can 
give you only the fundamentals and is of 
questionable value. Most of the cameramen 
start as apprentices or assistants. -e 
such opportunities are difficult to get. Bu 
experience is the surest way to the 
The salary paid these men varies accord- 
ing to their individual ability, just as in 
the case of other specialists. The average 
salary paid a first cameraman on produc- 
tion work is two hundred and fifty dollars 
per week, although some receive more. 


Ques.: Is it better to take portrait pic- 
tures with the subject right out in bright 
sunlight or in the shade? (P. M. B.) 


Ans.: When there is a strong sun shin- 
ing, it is always advisable to take portraits 
in the shade. Bright sunlight produces very 
harsh and unpleasant high-lights and 
causes shadows in portrait pictures. 
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Beagling Days Are at Hand 


The little Hunting Hounds which Daniel Boone took to Kentucky 


N no other country is the beagle so 

much used, as a single hunter, as in 

the United States. He is often em- 

ployed as a sort of all-round hunting 
dog and called upon to do just the same 
work as a shooting spaniel is given in 
European lands. Asa Lilliputian descendant 
from the larger hound-families, notably 
that of the now probably extinct heavy- 
headed, long-eared, deep- and melodious- 
tongued southern hound of England, the 
great hunting merit has 
not deteriorated in the 
smallest of the hound 
family. It is true that 
the beagle’s voice has 
become lighter in note 
and volume as compared 
with that of the deeper- 
throated hounds. But the 
nose and its wonderful 
olfactory powers have 
remained with the bea- 
gle. As he is ever so 
much closer to the 
ground than other 
hounds—hbassett hounds 
excepted—it stands to 
reason he is abler in 
picking up scent of a 
rabbit of any kind, and 
the larger and faster 
hare which disdains the 
shelter of burrow or 
stone-fence. 

There are several well- 
ordered and kept packs 
of beagles maintained 
and regularly hunted, 
but, in America, the bea- 
gle is mostly looked 
upon as a “dog” rather 
than a hound to be individually employed 
to provide game—anything, fur or feather 
—for the gun. He has to find, drive or flush 
every creature that runs or flies, which 
comes under the category of game, and 
which might find its nemesis in the lead 
that gunpowder propels. 

Beagles, if on the large side—even over 
16 inches, which is an inch over the max- 
imum height allowed in American beagles 
classified as of pure breed—may be found 
useful for hunting the larger animals such 
as deer, which however they can never 
bring to bay or pull down. However, the 


beagle provides the drive that might send 
the deer within rifle- or gun-shot of the 
hunter—that is where deer may be hunted 
with hounds or other dogs. 

Beagles when well “blooded” and used 
to run down and kill the huntable animals 
they find are as eager as big hounds of the 
foxhound, harrier and ‘coonhound kinds. 
I have observed in Western Australia, Mr. 
Cairn Candy’s pack of 16-inch beagles run 
down and kill the brush-tailed kangaroo. 





WELL MATCHED 15-INCH BEAGLES 


Fifteen inches is the limit height at shoulder for beagles in America. Two excellent couples from 
the pack owned by the late Raymond Belmont, New York 


Their average time was somewhere about 
40 minutes. These little 16-inch hounds of 
either English origin or pedigree, once 
they had killed a marsupial, became as 
eager for kangaroo flesh and blood as pre- 
viously they had been for the death of the 
European hare, which is looked upon as 
the beagle’s legitimate quarry. Alsé beagles 
were found more than useful for night- 
hunting and treeing the Australian opos- 
sum. 

It is written that beagles of pure blood 
were among the earliest of both small and 
big hounds introduced into this coun- 


try in its colonial days. Hounds from 
England and Ireland, and, later from 
France, were used for deer hunting rather 
than fox hunting. According to the late 
General Roger Williams of Lexington, 
Kentucky, an enthusiast among enthusiasts 
in the matter of hunting and hounds, there 
were no red foxes in the days of the Old- 
Marylanders. Governor Lord Baltimore 
was the earliest importer of hounds, it has 
been said. He was fond of hunting. 

Beagles crossed the 
seas in the wake of the 
hounds to be used on 
deer; and General La- 
fayette’s present of a 
pack of French hounds 
to George Washington 
put the French type of 
the heavier-headed, 
longer-eared and deeper- 
voiced French hounds 
into the smaller-skulled, 
tighter-lipped or flewed 
and the less-developed 
dewlap and the tighter- 
skin of the necks of En- 
glish hounds. The cross- 
bred progeny from the 
French and _ English 
hounds, in time, became 
the now much admired, 
splendidly nosed and 
voiced American fox- 
hound. 


IFTEEN or less 
years ago, some 
hounds of magnificent 
and true American type 
were seen at an annual 
exhibition in Toronto. 
They had hunting heads and moderately 
long ears; speed as well as great strength; 
correct hound-carriage of stern and the 
pronounced and familiar points that denote 
those pure-hound characteristics which all 
varieties should possess. Reduce those 
American foxhounds, seen at Toronto, to 
smaller hounds of 15 inches, and you 
would have the ideal American beagle- 
born to hunt, pleasing to the eye, and de- 
lightful to listen to when throwing his 
tongue ! ; 
The painter, William Rannay, in_his 
famous canvas, Daniel Boone’s First View 
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of Kentucky, depicts an interesting scene. 
It is quite evident the picture presents the 
actual features and statures of the leader 
and the men who accompanied him, The 
celebrated pioneer was born in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, 1735, and died in 
1822, Daniel was brought up in Berks 
County, near Reading, then a frontier set- 
tlement that abounded with game. Thus he 
became accustomed to a life in the woods 
and formed an intense love for uncultured 
nature. In 1773 he set out for Kentucky, 
and if we are to believe the artist, William 
Rannay, born in Middletown, Connecticut, 
1813, the explorer, Indian fighter and con- 
queror had with him three beagles. And 
they were pure-bred. 


O far as this writer is aware, the picture 

in question is the earliest one that 
portrays the true beagle as he appeared 
in America at a period of at least 100 years 
ago. 

It has already been advanced that the 
fact of a hound of any kind having had 
the privilege of using his teeth and the 
enjoyment of smelling and tasting the hot 
blood or flesh of the hunted animal, makes 
him ever so much more interested and in 
the future, eager to hunt. Whether it was 
a local custom or a copied practice of our 
forefathers is not known. When I was a 
boy, however, and a willing volunteer for 
weeks on end, attached to the outfit of a 
professional rabbit-catcher, the young ter- 
riers, as well as the ferrets, were given hot 
livers from freshly killed rodents, now and 
then, so as to encourage, I was told, the 
keenness of the animals. So to make your 
young or older beagles more than ever 
enterprising, do not forget that midday 
snack for your gloriously voiced and al- 
ways affectionate beagles! 

In America the beagle is principally 
used for hunting the cotton-tail rabbit ; and 
in no other country, save in Canada, are 
field trials held for this breed, which must 
not exceed 15 inches in height from the 
top of the withers to the ground. For hunt- 
ing the snowshoe rabbit or varying hare, 
a good-going, stout and considerably larger 
animal than the cottontail, a higher hound 
may be employed and, let it be added, 
probably with more satisfaction to the 
hunter. If we take the harrier or hare- 
hound, varying from 21 inches down to 
17 inches, he should have a most delicate 
nose. His increased size carries him faster 
over the ground, so he is more likely to 
over-run the scent at full speed. 

If we take a pack of 15-inch or, better 
still, 16-inch beagles to find and hunt a 
jackrabbit (which to all intents and pur- 
poses is of the same size, speed and en- 
durance as the European hare), they should 
run him down and kill in from an hour to 
an hour and a quarter. The hare has a 
quarter of a mile law all through, and 
stops and pricks up his ears, and considers, 
then doubles and doubles again. He re- 
sorts to all kinds of expedients, which try 
the powers of the little hounds behind him. 

Over-sized beagles of 16 to 17 inches 
can go quite fast enough to keep horses 
galloping. A buck or jack, in March, while 
out on a routing expedition, and a long 
distance away from his usual territory, if 
found by hounds, will run as straight as 
any fox. Thus: “Wild as a March hare.” 
But it should be borne in mind, that beagles 
in America are mostly used singly or in 
twos or threes as hunting dogs for the gun. 
And, what is more, not only are the Amer- 
ican type beagles pleasing to the eye, but 
at least 80 per cent of the bench-show 
specimens of adult ages are every-day 
workers during the hunting season. 

Daniel 
value on his beagles. Their descendants are 
making good, today. 

FREEMAN Ltoyp. 























Stamina is BUILT into Her / 


NY GOOD DOG wants to work as long and as 
hard as you ask him to. Give him the endur- 
ance he needs to do his best. Feed him a condition- 
ing feed—PURINA DOG CHOW. Made of just 
the right ingredients, it BUILDS UP endurance 
and power. S-q-u-e-e-z-e-d into C-R-U-N-C-H-Y 
“Checkers,” it’s just hard enough to keep his 
insides in good, rugged shape. Start feeding it 


Drawing is of Jake's 
Highland Girl No. 
222670, owned by G. 
L. Yarbo, Jackson, 
Tenn. Fed on Dog 
Chow. 





At Hunters Supply 


CHECKERBOARD 
Feed Stores 


several weeks before opening day. Continue until 


after the season’s over. Tens of thousands of hunting 
dogs are conditioned on Dog Chow every year. 


—————Whene to Get Dog Chow-—-—--—--—— 
PURINA MILLS, 805L Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 

0 Please give me the name of my NEAREST DEALER. 

OO I would like to have a FREE SAMPLE of Dog Chow. 












DALMATIAN (Coach) 
WIRE FOXTERRIER 
and WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS and GROWN 
STOCK. Pedigreed. 
Choice* specimens. In- 
telligent companions 
for the children or 
yourself. 

Sheckler’s Kennels 
Box F. Nevada, Ohio 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 

delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 

edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 

mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 

$501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA _._._ 














Boone evidently placed great | 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan 
ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 


Galion, Ohio 


BRITTANY SPANIELS 


The World's only Pointing Spaniel. This breed has 
created a tremendous sensation at recent field trials 
held in America, In order to make room for future 
litters I will sell two wonderful male puppies born 
Mai 5. 1935 bred from imported parents, and two imported males 
not yet two years old. All of these dogs have keen noses and are fast 
and courageous workers, and will be most easily finished in their train- 
ing. Also one Springer Spaniel biteh, fully trained, $100.00. Over 
distemper. Eligible reg. A. K. C. No duty. Send for full description 


and photos. 
MESNIL KENNELS 

















DISTEMPER 


Lederle Laboratories Inc. introduced the 
Laidlaw-Dunkin Canine Distemper Vac- 
cine and Virus in America in 1929. Time 
and tests have proved this Lederle product 
to be a satisfactory method of distemper 
protection, 


for immunization specify — 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE and VIRUS 


erle 
for treatment — 
ANTI CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 
erle 


LepERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Consult your veterinarian or write Dept. B 
_+_+ + NEW YORK 











Coon Hounds & Bird Dogs 


A-No.-1 Coon hounds, $50.00, A-No.-1 Combination 
Coon, Skunk, Opossum, Mink, Squirrel hound, $35.00. 
Old Coon hound—eight or nine years old—good for a 
season or two, $15.00. Best of Rabbit hounds, $15.00. 
One- and two-year-old partly trained Coon hounds, 
$15.00. Coon hound Pups, $7.50. Bird dogs—males, 
$50.00, Females, $35.00. Good on coveys, singles, backs 
and retrieves. Ten days’ trial. References in your state, 


HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 














538 Main St. Winnipeg, Canada 








Apply on just one 
spot and kill all the 
fleas on the dog or 
cat. 

SAFE—SURE 
ONE-SPOT does not re- 
pel fleas; it KILLS them. 
25 & 50c everywhere. 

Kennel Gardens, Inc. 
Elkridge, Md. (Box 1) 


One pot 


Flea Killer 


ao 
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HE NEEDS /TO | 


GIVES HIM THE 









ig’ your dog 

lags be-| 
hind during 
a hard day of 
hunting, it’s prob- | 
ably due to an 
unbalanced, deficient diet. Change to Hunt | 
Club and note his increased pep! For Hunt | 
Club supplies the extra energy a dog needs 
to keep going all day. 

Hunt Club’s chief ingredients are beef | 
and liver. It also contains 17 other whole- | 
some ingredients, each necessary for com- | 
pleteness and balance. Hunt Club is the 
most economical food you can buy. You can 
feed it for from 2 cents to 5 cents a day, de- 
pending on size and breed of dog. Use cou- 
pon to get pleasantly acquainted with this 
most appetizing, energy-building and con- 
venient food. 

MARITIME MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Check Offer Desired) 


.] Send free sample of Hunt Club. 


» ah 54, 


I enclose $1.00 for which send 10-pound bag of Hunt 
Club. (Prepaid east of Mississippi River.) 


=) 
Name 


Address 


No. and Breed of Dogs 


MUN CLUB 





DOG FOOD 








AVING decided to discontinue the 


breeding of Cockers for show pur- 
poses ALONE I make the 
announcement | 
All dogs will be retired from public stud. | 
Champion Rowcliffe Ringleader and Cham- 
pion Rowcliffe Miracle will be retained for 
my own use. All others will be sold 
The Rowcliffe Kennels will be maintained 
on a smaller scale for the breeding and de- 
velopment of good-looking, working Cockers 
of well-established strains; also English 
Springer Spaniels and Labrador Retrievers. 
Send for our 


1 MRS. A. R. MOFFIT 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


following 


sales list 


Rowcliffe Kennels 


Oorang Airedales 








Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing 


tree-barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfeet guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice puppies 
hipped on trial Also high class Spaniels, Setters, 
Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, Shepherds 

Send dime for lists 


S6PORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 








Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 


ters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 


SATISFACTION G UARANTEED 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 














Ow Doc Rimrovirs mY) 


fifteen years of recognized quality 


A row conts mont — Isw't Your pet wort iT? 


JO FEEO AND TRAIN YOUR 006, TEACH HIM 
TAICKS, CURE DOG OISEASES, ETC 


ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS” TELLS HOW | 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. MAILED FREE | 





Q-W LABORATORIES. Inc. Dent GRP wewicescs 
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Field oF 


THE SETTER’S STATUS 


N every bird-dog “gab-fest” there is a 

subject which always comes up sooner 
or later. It is indicated in the editor's 
mail; it is reflected in the public prints 
of sport; you may call it by whatever 
name you wish—but what it amounts to is 
the decline of the setter and the rise of 
the pointer. 

It is a subject from which the present 
writer has stayed away rather religiously. 
For one thing, it is a subject on which I 
have feit considerable uncertainty. So 
many things are involved. In the days of 
assumed setter supremacy, field-trial en- 
tries showed eight or ten setters for every 
pointer. Today, there are usually eight or 
ten pointers for every setter, on the major 
circuit. This alone would affect the in- 
crease or decrease of breed winnings. Then 
there is the matter of impression—ad- 
vance anticipation—or whatever you may 
please to call it. There was a day when 
setters were expected to do all the win- 
ning. Today, pointers are expected to do 
the winning. When the contrary is true, 
we are rather taken off our feet by sur- 
prise. Just how much this may affect gen- 


Stream—October, 1935 
going setter was an easy second. But | 
did not have then, nor do I carry with 
me now, an impression that this setter 
would perform on game with the confident 
assurance and regularity of that pointer’s 
performance—nor that he could be han- 
dled so easily. In the National Champion. 
ship of 1933, I didn’t see a single setter 
performance that was entitled to more 
than casual consideration. But the question 
arises as to what extent these were but 
individual cases and, as such, not the basis 
for breed consideration. For in the Nation- 
al Championship of 1935, one of the out- 
standing competitors was the setter dog, 
Sport's Peerless, and he turned in a per- 
formance that might have won many a 
championship. The Amateur Quail Cham- 
pionship was won by the setter dog, Black 
Hawk Kid—while the runner- up, General 
Jackson Junior, was of the same breed. 
So there you are! And, where are you? 
Thinking, however, that I might get a 
good basis for some material worth read- 
ing in serious contemplation, I selected 
recently ten of the foremost trainers of 
America—picking men known at one time 
or another to have been successful with 
setters. To these ten important handlers 





POINTING A PHEASANT AT 8 MONTHS OF ACE 


The English setter, Rusty's Sister, 
eral results I am not prepared to say today. 

There are other factors quite definitely 
true. I refer to temperament. The setters 
as a rule must be coaxed, coddled and cul- 
tivated. That takes time, patience and un- 
derstanding. In short, the pointers will 
average high in training quicker. Success- 
ful field-trial handlers get their important 
livelihood from purses from winnings. 
They can start winning quicker with 
pointers. A dog’s life is relatively short. 
The breed with which you can start win- 
ning earlier in life is the breed with which 
you can win the longest—which naturally 
should work out for the best total. There- 
fore, the younger trainers coming on have 
leaned toward pointers. This has been 
bound to affect at least the number of 
starters. And the force of numbers alone 
would give an import int advantage to the 
breed so favored. These are some of the 
things which unbiased judgment cannot 
pass over in any contemplation of the 
subject—and these are all things mighty 
difficult to pin down. 

In whatever contemplation I, myself, 
have ever given the subject, I have been 
decidedly “on the fence”—and still am. I 
do know that, in a pheasant trial which 
I judged last fall, the outstanding winner 
was a pointer dog, Village Scout. A good- 


F.D.S.B. 1934. Owner: C. M. Bogart 
I sent a questionnaire and have been favor- 
ed by replies from eight of them. I do not 
feel privileged to mention names, but will 
pass on to our readers, for whatever it 
may be worth, the reactions of these im- 
portant trainers to the questions asked. 
1. Is it your opinion that setters have 
declined, or that pointers have merely im- 
proved? The answers were as follows : One 
handler said: “Setters have not declined; 
owners have just quit spending money on 
them.” Another said: “Setters have not 
declined. They are as good today as they 
ever were. But setter owners have de- 
clined—that’s the main trouble.” A third 
handler simply says: “The pointers have 
improved.” Another says: “Perhaps both, 
but there are still plenty of good setters 
around if they would be developed.” An- 
other says: “No, setters have not declined. 
The pointe rs are just more easy and quick- 
er to train.” The next handler says: “Set- 
ters have not declined, except from a field- 
trial point of view. The pointers have been 
constantly improving since the day of 
Alford’s John.” The comment of the next 
handler is: “Haven't seen enough setters 
lately to pass on them. The pointers today 
are no better than Commanche Frank. 
De Sota Frank, or others of that period.” 
The last handler to comment says: “Both 
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RID HIM OF 


WORMS 





* 
@ Use Sergeant’s “Sure- Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
For ote farien, write fully to our 
ADVICE D 


POLK a PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street perme Virginia 


SURE- er EATS MEDICINES 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


POINTERS 


Get your hunting dog from a locality where 
game has abounded for 75 years. My quick 
clearance sale is on. It won’t last until next 
issue of this magazine. 


J, L. HOLLOWAY 






Ud, 


Alberta, Ala. 








POINTER BITCH 


Three years old, white and liver, extra nice looking, 
good on both coveys and singles, hunts out wide in the 
open but will work close to gun in cover; very staunch 
and steady. backs and retrieves, good on both dead. 
and crippled birds, has been heavily shot over two 
seasons and is well experienced. Price: $40.00. No 
papers. Terms $10.00 with order, balance C.O.D., six 
days’ trial. 


CLAUDE W. TUTTLE Ina, Ilinois 











German Short Hair Pointers reoisterea 


The Shooting Dog Deluxe—unequalled as pointers and 
retrievers on land and water. There are many reasons 
for German Short Hair Pointer popularity. Try one 
this fall and see for yourself. Puppy stock, nicely 
started yearlings and trained dogs for sale at all times. 
Priced from $35 to $250, according to age and training 
(One choice litter of English Setters, out of Field 
Trial winning bitch and sired by International Cham- 
pion. ) 


RVIN P. MILLER 
mu Brook nae Kennels, Washington C.H. Ohio 





oo adda 
— Shorthaired Pointers 


dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent. watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


The all-around gun 
WA 


Missoula Montana 








German Shorthair 


The only gun dog for every purpose, land or 
water, 

Puppies and half-grown stock to offer out of 
imported dams of the best strain in Europe. 
No better bloodlines obtainable at any price. 


JOSEPH BURKHART 


St. Croix Falls Wisconsin 





Ten High-Class Registered 
Pointers and Setters 


either sex). Broken on GROUSE, WOODCOCK, and 
QUAIL. Seasoned Veterans; Guaranteed every way. 
$65 to $100 each. Can take a few dogs to thoroughly 
train on Quail for $12 monthly. Gunshyness cured. 
No cure, no pay. Forced retrieving a specialty. 

Homer Sommerville, Brooklyn, Miss. 


BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and female, and setter $45 
and $65 each. Trained where birds are 
plentiful, and the kind to get the limit over. 
Sent C.0.D. 3 days’ trial. You pay express. 




















GUY W. MOORE 
Route 5 Memphis, Tenn. 


| 








breeds have improved, but the pointer the 
most.” 

2. What do you regard as the best setter 
you ever handled? For the benefit of any 
| reader who may know them, perhaps a 
mere list of the dogs as mentioned might 
be interesting, while “not telling any tales 
out of school.” The eight setters mentioned 
by these foremost of American trainers 
were: Candy Kid, Pennant, Lanark Lad, 
Recall, Katie De, Oktibbaha Kid’s Ray, 
Jay R’s Boy, Hightone Tony. 

3. How did this best setter compare with 
the top pointer of your present string? In 
reply to that question one handler said: 
“The setter I have mentioned would com- 
pare with anything today.” Another said: 
“As good or better.” A third said: “Setter 
equal in all respects, except handling 
game.” The next handler said: “The setter 
I have mentioned was the best dog of 
either breed I ever saw.” The next handler 
(whose most .notable winning has been 
with a pointer) answers that question by 
saying: “Setter mentioned just as good 
| if not better.” The next handler unfor- 
| tunately dismissed a direct answer to the 
question by saying: “Can’t say, as I am 
now handling shooting dogs only.” The 
next handler said: “In my partic ular case, 
this question is scarcely fair, as you your- 
self would know, because my present top 
pointer is so outstanding. The setter I 
have mentioned was as good a bird finder 
as ever lived but lacking character, which 
I think he lost as a sick dog for three 
years.” The last handler to reply said: 
“The setter I have mentioned was the best 
I have ever handled of either breed.” 

4. Have you any ideas for “bringing 
setters back,” or do you regard them as 
not even worth while? One handler said: 

3reed, try out, train, and campaign more 
setters.” The next handler said: “I have 
ideas for bringing setters back. In fact I 
am going to bring them back. Give me 
patrons who will take the time and I can 
have a string of setters that will compete 
with the best pointers in the country.” The 
next handler, now handling pointers ex- 
clusively, says: “There are setters today 
just as good as those of thirty years ago. 
Another says: “Had I not had the hard 
run of luck with my setters, the pointers 
wouldn’t now be doing all of the winning. 
The setter could surely be brought back 
by careful breeding and staying away from 
runaway blood.” Another said: “Setters 
can be brought back and Ieam working 
now to put over two or three real ones this 
season. I have some wonderful setter ma- 
terial and owners who will stand by me.” 
The next handler says: “As I see it, the 
only trouble is that most of the old-time 
setter breeders are dead or have quit— 
men like Stephenson, Hall, Avent, Frank 
Riley, and others. If the right man would 
get back of them and put up the money 
to campaign them, they should get some- 
where. But campaigning setters costs more 


money than with pointers because they | 


take more time to dev elop.” The next an- 
swer given is as follows: “Surely setters 
are worth while. In thinking of me as 
strictly a pointer handler, the public is 
quick to forget. In 1923 I showed three 
perfectly finished setter derbies in Canada, 
winning with all three of them.” The 
eighth handler to answer this question 
says: “Speaking without prejudice, the 
setter is unquestionably the best bird find- 
er; and, when in condition, the setter will 
hunt more consistently. Individual breed- 
ing, competent training and owner patience 
would do the trick. There are more good 
setters going to waste each year than we 
had two decades ago.” 

Well, there you have the various ques- 
tions I asked leading trainers and you 
have the answers of all eight who re- 


sponded. What can we make of it? Per- 
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Will your dog be ready 
for those great days of hunting soon 
to come? Will he have the stamina 
to stick it out to the last long mile? 


Give him a chance to show you how 
well he can really work. Besides the 
all-important advance conditioning 
afield, feed him Ken-L-Ration —the 
one food that is Biologically Proved 
to ADEQUATELY NOURISH the 
animal body. 


Don’t waste money on substitutes. 
If it isn’t Chappel’s, it isn’t Ken-L- 
Ration. Quality dealers sell it every- 
where. Mail coupon for free book, 
“A Dogs’s Life and His Diet.” It will 
prove why Ken-L-Ration helps to 
keep your dog in perfect condition, 


= BOOK) "77 ~"-===<« wm ome 
- INC, 


i 

I R 

§ Plea ockford, Ii, 
! Se send free booklet, 26 

i 





Ave., 


A Dog's Life.” 





i KEN-| [RATION 











Name........00 


Ask Marjory Nye Phulps 
Of Famous Japeke Kennels 


“Quadine is surely the 
answer to any kennel own- 
er’s prayer. Quicker and 
surer than powders or 
baths, it is also much less 
work to immediately rid 
the dogs of fleas or lice. 
I have used Quadine with 
equal success on my heavi- 
ly-coated Pekingese, Japa- 
nese Spaniels, and English 
and the short-coated Pug and wire 
It adds to the sheen and lustre 


Toy Spaniels, 

haired Sealyham. 

of coatsgI shall keep it on hand at all times.” 
Marjory Nye Phulps 


This Trial Offer Makes It A Gift 


Every breeder and owner has been looking for a product 
like Quadine for years. So that you may know that it is 
really what you want we make trial easy and free from risk 


Money back by next mail if you are not satisfied, Use this 

coupon. 

—— 

Quadine Laboratories, Dept. F.10., 320 - 20th Street. 
Toledo, Ohie 

Enclosed find "$2 50 for one $2.00 bottle of Quadine 

and one DeVilbiss $1.50 household spray—total value 


$3.50 for $2.50 


Address... 





a Series of Interesting Truths 








Without any 
supplemental feeding 
BALORATION grows dogs 
faster, keeps them in beautiful 
fy,) coat and superb condition.” Best Food 
in 30 years”, says well-known breeder. 


RATION 
need Dog Food 


Send $1 for 10 Ib. Bag ($1.25 W. of Miss.) 
100 Ibs. $5.55, F. O. B., Brooklyn. 
Monay back if not entirely satisfied. 


JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. 
454 MORGAN AVENUE _ BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 



















PEDIGREED QUALITY 


English Setter Shooting Dogs, broken on grouse, 

ringneck, woodcock and quail. Also young dogs 

nicely started. Priced $75.00 and up. Dogs 

shown on game at the kennels by appointment, 
RED ROSE KENNELS 

D. H. Nissley, D.D.S., Owner Lancaster, Pa. 











Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 








High-Class Broken Beagles, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 
Straight Cooners, 


Buy your dogs 

° fro a hunte 

Setters and Pointers ind trainer. 
Reasonable 

R. M. DOTTERER prices. Trial. 


Shanesville =9, Penn. 











Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of yy fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na- 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months old, shipped on 








Sire JA 
CH. MUS« LE 
CH. DAPPLE 
ED RAP. 
white, 
for pictures and 


two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references 
J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 
1935, their 


Exee ptlonally fine pointer pups whelped May 7 

E ‘TYLISH DOCTOR. He a producing son of 
SHOALS JAKE. Pups’ Dam daughter of 
JOE & grand-daughter of CH. UNDAUNT 
Pups marked white, liver & ticked, some marked 
Show type & fleld qualities. Write 


breeding. $25.00 each, 











orange & ticked 
tive- generation 


worth $50.00 each. Pups shipped & sold on approval 
Pups in excellent health, Five-generation pedigree. 
Howard W. Hall Moultrie, Ga. 





SPORTSMEN 


We now have the most select string of trained shoot- 
ing dogs that we have ever offered for sale, can furnish 
either close medium or wide ranging Pointers and 
Setters that possess BIRD-SENSE, BRAINS and 
STYLE. Prices reasonable. Come and see them work 
on game—or write for free trial offer, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Also choice young dogs and puppies of excep- 
tional breeding. Descriptive literature free 


OAK GROVE KENNELS Ina, Illinois 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog: every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don’t wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Finger, Tenn. 











Frye’s Kennels, 














haps I should just leave conclusions to 
you who read. To start the ball rolling, 
however, I shall make so bold as to ven- 
ture a few of my own. In the first place, 
there is one thing that should be taken 
into consideration. The answers recorded 
are from the standpoint of winning field 
trials—and on the major circuit. It would 
seem from what all these trainers have 
said that we need have no worries on the 
score of setters standing today, as shooting 
dogs. I think it is quite definitely indi- 
cated that these handlers are fairly un- 
animous in the belief that a top-grade set- 
ter will find as many birds as a top-grade 
pointer—with any preference in favor of 
the setter. Let me be specific in this in- 
stance. The handler who was most 
emphatic of them all in expressing prefer- 
ence for the pointer as a field-trial winner 
was Webster Price, who is now training 
shooting dogs only, having retired from 
field trials several years ago. And Price 
himself says, very emphatically: “From a 
shooting-dog standpoint, the setter and 
pointer are about equal today.” Perhaps 
most of us would be in accord with that 
belief, so there need be no setter worries 
on that score. 


A SITU. ATION has been brought about 
which is detrimental to the setter in 
field trials. That situation is simply that 
setter temperament does not, as a rule, lend 
itself to the excitement of competition at an 
early age without detriment—or at least 
more so than in the case of the pointer. Too 
many setters started in puppy trials and as 
derbies go wrong, either just prior to, or 
soon after, reaching their All-Age form. 
I think it might as well be admitted that 
the average of pointers which will take 
training kindly, and still run as juveniles, 

will be much higher than in the case of 
setters. Therefore it might be smart to 
keep setters out of competition, or at least 
not campaign them except occasionally, 
until they reach settled All-Age form. Of 
course this would be a great handicap 
from the standpoint of getting back into 
the winning records. It means that owners 
would be deprived of seeing their dogs win 
early or often and handlers would be de- 
priv ed of earnings from wins. Just how to 
offset that is the greatest problem. 

The problem is one of first finding men 
enough interested to breed and develop 
winning setters—men of the might and the 
means to start a number of winning setters 
somewhat more equal to the mere number 
of top-flight pointers now being cam- 
paigned. A changed basis of handler com- 
pensation might be required. In short, it is 
my studied conviction that, if enough 
setters of the right sort might be slowly 
developed, pointing just for the major 
championships, in these events the rec- 
ord might be worth while. And if more 
setter champions could be developed in 
major competition, then setter fanciérs 
wouldn't need to worry so much about the 
other stakes. 

I infer another thing from what these 
handlers have said, namely that the time is 
right—never better since the tide turned 
toward the pointers—for the setters to get 
favorable consideration. One of the fore- 
most handlers answers my questions and 
says: “The public as well as a majority 
of judges would love to see a good setter 
win, and I would think, in an even race, 
they would give it to the setter.” I can tell 
from what these handlers say that each 
of them is intrigued with the idea of 
getting some setters good enough to win. 
Too much of anything gets monotonous. 
These handlers are getting sort of tired 
of winning with pointers. It would give 
any one of them a new thrill to win with 
a top-flight setter, and most of them are 
now extremely eager for that opportunity. 
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Look Rabbit Hunters] 


FOR SALE: Two-year-old male or female, 
first-class, trained rabbit hounds; redbone and 
bluetick breed; brush and briar hunters ; fast 
and hard drivers; never quit until rabbit is 
shot or holed; neither man nor gun shy; priced 
to sell on trial with written purchase-money. 
back guarantee. Bank reference furnished, 


T. DALTON, Hazel, Kentucky, Route 1 








Hunters, Attention! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit ang 
combination hunting hounds, also bird dogs, 
thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial; also 
young started hounds and pups. Write for full 
description and literature showing pictures 
and breeding. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 








ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in ie Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No, 1 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds $40.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$30.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10c. 
T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 








AIR 2%-year-old, 

trash. Breeding Ky.-English strain, 
Medium size; good head, ears. Free from all blemishes 
or disease. Good routers in brush, briars or snow, 
Steady drivers; stay until rabbit shot or holed. All- 
day hunters; hole barkers. Neither man- nor gun-shy. 
These dogs are thoroughly trained. Will suit any 
hunter. Female $10.00; male $15.00; pair $22.50, 
Ship ( anywhere; 10 days’ trial, money-back guarantee, As to 
my honesty, refer you to bank or any pe eed nel =< own. Also have 
a big. fine, nicely started 2-year-old coon-hound. male, black-tan, blue 
rh eee Ting treeing good. Fine prospect. First $12.. 0 gets him, C.0.D. 


. W. WILSON Murray, Ky. 


high-class rabbit hounds. No 


Walker cross, 




















MALE COON HOUND 


3 years old, large size, good voice. Hunt- 
ed last season with old coon dog in bot- 
toms where coons were plentiful. Started 
nicely. $15.00, twenty days’ trial. 


Odell Kennel Murray, Ky. 








2% years old, medium size, Redbone and 
Bluetick breeding. Swamp, briar, brush 
hunter. Extra good starter. Stay until shot | 
barker. Not man or 
true trailer. Hard, steady | 
$15.00, ten days’ trial. | 


or holed. Good hole 
gun shy. Fast, 
driver all day long. 
Bank reference. | 

T. C. DORAN, MURRAY, KY. 


MALE RABBIT HOUND 














COONHOUNDS 


The Original Coonhound Kennels. Satisfied 
Customers All Over America. Coonhounds, 
Combination Hunters for Any Game _ that 
Trees. Young Tree Hounds. All sold on Trial. 
Write 
The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels 
Maness Williams, Manager Selmer, Tenn. 











Kentucky Rabbit Hound $15.00 


2% years old, Kentucky- English, Redbone breeding, 
medium size, good voice, long ears. Hunts swamps 





brush, briars to start a rabbit and will stay until holed 
or shot. Fast, true trailer and a hard driver, never 
tires. Can stand the cold weather and trail his rabbit on 
snow, Not man or gun shy. A real companion around 
the home. Stock proof. $15.00, ten days’ trial. Money 
back guarantee to please you. Furnish bank reference 
MIKE ERWIN Murray, Ky. 
= 








Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat hounds, 
Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and 
possum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10 cents. 


Write 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Kentucky 








SPORTSMEN 


200 pointers, setters, straight cooners, 
combination hunters, rabbit and fox 
hounds, cheap. List free. 

Ramsey Creek KENNELS _ 
Ramsey Illinois 








— 
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No need 
to change his 
diet in the field 


No need to risk a let-down in condition 
through changing your dog’s diet in the 
feld—if you feed Milk-Bone as a regular 
part of his diet. It’s an ideal year ’round 
food, made of beef meat, cereals and food 
minerals in correct proportions. Its hard, 
crunchy bone shape appeals to dogs, and 
encourages chewing. Milk-Bone is eco- 
nomical, convenient, and easy to carry in 
the field. For a free sample, write to: Milk- 
Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Company, 


Dept.D-1035,449 West 14th Street, New 





York City. 
MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
ps? 
guer™ COMPANY'S 
poo® MILK-BONE BAKERY 


A FULL MEAL FOR ANY DOG 





Pointers and Setters 


Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nugym, Double 
Ch. Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and others— 
Broken dogs and nicely started young 
dogs—puppies 3 to 6 months old—mod- 
erately priced —over distemper — Field 
quality bench type. 


ANWOOD KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 











POINTERS 


2 males, 1 female four months, out of daughter of 
Doone’s Jack Frost by son of Seaview Rex. $20.00. 
Irish Setters, 3 males, 7 females, 3 months out of 
granddaughter Imp. Terry of Boyne by beautiful son 
of Joffre Rookwood. $15.00. English Setter puppies 
whelped July, out of Mohawk's Lady Komance by 
Hawk's Virginia Bill, out of Rubil’s Topsy by Ginger 
Budge and others. $10.00. Have been wormed regu- 
larly, in excellent health. Registration papers, 5 
generation pedigree. Guaranteed 


RUBIL KENNELS, PHOEBUS, VA. 








x ~ 
FOR SALE 
A.K.C. English, Irish and Gordon 
Puppies $10 to $40 each 

Broken Dogs and Bitches, Litter Irish and Gordon 
crossed. Pups no papers. Litter Fox Terriers. All 
distemper treated. Shipped Express. Inspection, photos 
on request, with breeding 


HOBBY KENNELS 


R 2, Box 290 Norfolk, Va. 











7 - 7 
_GENTLEMAN AND SPORTSMAN 
With pleasure 1 offer you for sale, the finest lot of Dual 
type English setters, trained on grouse, woodcock and quail. 
Shot over heavily in Canada and here in the Penna. 
Hills. Fifty head males” and females, ten to eighteen 
months old, well started on game. Puppies three months old, 
brood bitches, stud dogs 
lines. Six end seven generation certified pedigrees, all 
treated against distemper. Orange blue beltons dogs that 
Point game, not chase it from one county to the other. 
Correct setter types. Come see them work. Priced to sell. 
Ten tents in 
all information and prices 


Rymans Gun Dog Kennels. Shohola Falls, Pike Co., Pa. 


Canadian and American blood 


tamps brings you attractive sales list with 





What is worth knowing is that there 
doesn’t seem to be an impression of set- 
ter decline. What has declined, in the 
case of the setter, is the number of owners 
who can and will campaign them—and the 
number of handlers who understand them. 
Other factors seem not to have been 
brought about by a falling off in setter 
quality, but rather that the great improve- 
ment in pointers has brought about an 
entirely new situation under the present 
set-up of remuneration for _field-trial 
handling. In other words, the setter 
shouldn’t be faulted because pointers have 
improved. It is nice to think of the “good 
old days”—but we must remember that 
when those famous setters of yore were 
running and winning, they had things 











pretty much their own way. All influences | 


were in their favor. The pointers really 


weren't so good, and the setter starters | 





THE PURE-BRED POINTER 


A nice dog and bitch, the dog (left) being an unusual- 
ly large specimen of this highly popular breed 


outnumbered the pointer entries as much 
as the reverse is true today. It is a grave 
question whether one or two of those great 
old-timers, if suddenly brought back into 
the competition under present conditions, 
could stack up any too impressive a rec- 
ord against the greater pointer quality to- 
day, plus the force of their greater numbers. 
Setter fanciers should find contentment 
in the fact that really worth-while setters 
are still available, if they want them. Cer- 
tainly, except upon the major circuit, the 
setter record is still good in various trials 
all over the country, especially when 
handled by their owners or men who have 
put in the time on them. The setters are 
still writing their names in the winning 
column. And if it is also true that they 
are still more than able to hold their own 
in finding game, then why should anyone 
lose much heart? There are handlers who 
are eager. What's the matter with the 
owners? In talking about setter decline 
maybe the shoe has been on the wrong foot. 
Maybe it hasn't been the dog at all. 
—Horace Lyte 





UD DEAN is a fisherman 

first, but he’s also a ’coon 
hunter. Watch for “ONCE IN 
THE STILLY NIGHT,” by 
Arthur R. Macdougall, Jr., in the 
November issue. You'll get many 
a chuckle when Dud tells about 
his one and only coon hunt. 











THIS LITTLE PUPPY GOT 
FLEISCHMANN’S VEAST <> 


See what four weeks of yeast feeding 
did! Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast, a teaspoonful a day, was 
added to the diet of the pup on the 
right. See the. heavier bones, the 
huskier development. Due to the 
high Vitamin D potency in Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast, more 
than 10 times that in standard Cod 


Liver Oil. Get a 25¢ trial can 


For sale at pet, department, sporting 
goods, feed, seed and drug stores, If 
your dealer hasn't it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incer- 
porated, Dept. FS-10, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., for a 3%4-oz. trial 
can, enough for two to three weeks. 
Complete literature will be included 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 

















BASE J 


YO! HO! THE HUNT 





Champion Gilroy’s Chief Topic 


About this time of year I’m raring to go. 
For you see I'm a hunter, as well as a 
winner of shows. The Wildest country or 
the toughest thicket doesn’t discourage me. 
Does it spoil my coat? I should say NOT! 
My coat is kept conditioned, as every dog's 
d be, with that incomparable DUPLEX 
DRESSER. 

Every doa’s coat can be kept smooth and 

tidu with the aid of a chart and a 


WPLEL 


Dept. FSI0 
194 BALDWIN AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Enclosed find §........ for which please send me the 
articles as checked below, or send C. 0. D 





Dog Dresser with 6 blades 
Extra blades, 5 in package 
Trimming Chart .... 
Dog Library, 4 Vols 
Duplex Nail Nipper 





the set..... 
DEBIT casscsssessnssesericsseescorsesesovecessansinbisnencatecessibenseesnenessastenests 
ADDRESS.  .....00..00.+2- 


BU ivccccssccserecersnssenees . STATE.... 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Div. Durham Duplex Razor Co. 
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that he drops to shot just as he did in the 
ard. Then, using the same dummy as was 
ysed to teach him to retrieve, allow him 
to bring it back to you. As progress is 
made, the dummy may be hidden prior to 
taking the dog out. A shot will then be 
taken and the dog sent out to retrieve, not 
having seen the dummy thrown. This 
should be done in a manner so that the dog 
may have the advantage of wind-directior, 
so that he might scent the old and well- 
worn dummy, already slightly tainted with 
oil of aniseed. Gradually, he should be in- 
troduced to more difficult searches in which 
lessons may be introduced in taking direc- 
tions from the handler as to the where- 
abouts of the dummy. When he has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily on these lines it is 
advisable to introduce him to game. 

At first this should be done by the use 
of a dead bird that has become cold. The 
wings should be folded around the bird 
and bound quite firmly with thread. With 





the prepared bird in your pocket, bring 


the dog to the yard where he was first 


taught to retrieve. Go through the force- | 


retrieving lessons again, using the bird in 
place of the dummy. Most dogs take to 
it quite readily—some hesitate, but a few 
moments are sufficient to get them used 
to the new burden. Very few force-broken 
dogs are hard-mouthed, but if any tend- 
ency to pinch the bird is noticed, some 
darning needles should immediately be in- 
serted endwise in the bird. Several of them 
must be tied at intervals on a piece of 
string which is then fastened onto the bird. 
In this way there is no danger of a loose 
needle getting down the dog’s throat. A 
few lessons with such a loaded bird will 
correct any inclination to pinch, provided 
they are given in good time, before the 
dog makes a habit of chewing his game. 
With the dog handling the bird credit- 
ably, it is time to introduce him to the real 
business. Take him where the birds are 
to be found. As soon as he makes a flush, 
shoot. But do not drop the bird. Give all 
attention to the steadiness of the dog. If 
he breaks to flush, treat him as though he 
had broken to shot in previous lessons. 





Continue in this manner at each successive 


flush until he is quite steady. 

When he has proved himself so, there 
comes the time to drop the first bird for 
him to retrieve. When this is done there 
should be no excitement and no hurry. 
Take delivery of the bird as though it were 
just another retrieve of the dummy. 

And another spaniel dog or bitch is on 
the distinguished roll of reliable gun dogs. 

Merwyn Luoyp. 


FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


ISHERS Island, in Long Island 
Sound, N. Y., and reached by steam- 
boat service from New London, Conn.. 
will hold its annual springer and cocker 
spaniel field trials on October 18th, 19th 
and 20th. The judges will be Francis J. 
Squires of Norwood, Mass., the most 
successful of amateur trainers and hand- 
lers, and Donald Carr of Ridgefield, Conn., 
one of the earliest importers of working 
and field-trial springers. The Fishers Is- 
land trials for a dozen or more years have 
been looked upon as events carried on in a 
very thorough and sportsmanlike manner. 
he game consists of wild and home-rear- 
td pheasants, and rabbits of two varieties. 
The cover is dense, and considerable atten- 
tion is given to the water trials. The officers 
are David Wagstaff, President; Dr. Sam- 
wel Milbank, Vice-President; S. Prescott, 
Treasurer ; H. L. Ferguson, Secretary. The 
st mentioned may be addressed at Fishers 
sland, N. Y. Automobiles are carried on 
the New London boats. F. I 
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Crangle, 
Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 


of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


imp. Ch. Drinkstone 
Pons 
By Ch. Banchory 


imp. Ch. Banchory 
Trum anilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone 


By Blenheim Scamp 
Ex Lady Daphne 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore's Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 
above dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
For service i 
Redfield, N. Y 
tmp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet 
imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


to approved bitches only apply to George M 


imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 
Ex All-aglow-Acorn 

Imp. Witherm Olympus 
By Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


Imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By Ch. Tar of 


imp. Drinkstone Mars 
By Ch. Banchory 

Dani 

Ex Ch 
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lo Hamyax 
Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook 
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Dilwyne Chesapeakes 


The best duck retrievers known as well as 
wonderful companions 
Stock by Cuampion Water Devit 
available at very reasonable prices. 
ILWYNE KENNELS, Montchanin, Del. 
Joun J. Kerry, Kennel Mor. 











Labrador Puppies 


Buy a Labrador and learn why they are 
becoming such a favorite with sportsmen 
everywhere. You will lose no cripples 
with a Labrador along. Puppies, best of 
breeding, real hunting stock, Whitmore X 
O’Kanagan blood lines. 

Females $35.00. Males $50.00. 


Mac's Kennels Norton, Kans. 











Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the 
SHORTENED SEASON 
you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck 


A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 
CHARLES W. BERG 
1827 N. 5th St., 
Philadelphia Pa. 














Labrador Retriever Puppies 
FOR SALE 
Puppies by Okanagan Diver ex Okanagan 
Queenie born March 17th. Diver is by Ingleston 
Nith 1934 c.c. winner at Crufts Show, London, 
England. Queenie is from Banchory stock. Both 
excellent workers. 
ALGOMA KENNELS (Reg’d) 
DR. JOHN McDONALD 

Ontario, Canada 





Sault Ste. Marie 








High-Class Shooting Dogs for Sale 


20 Irish and English Setters, also several nice 
Pointers; some registered. These dogs have had 
lots of quail shot over them. No: better to be 
had regardless of price. Have been treated for 
distemper and rabies—in perfect health. Also 
some nice Setter pups partly trained. Prices 
on request. 


MICHEL GOETHE Varnville, S. C. 














BROKEN 
GUN 
DOCS 


Shown at work in the field at any time 


ELIAS C. VAIL ELCOVA 


10 Pointers 
7 English Setters 
4 Labrador Retrievers 





Freedom Plains Road 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 





FURGERSON’S 


Dog and Puppy Tonic 


Blood Pills—Antiseptic Tablets 
Manufactured and prepared only by 
FURGERSON MEDICINE CO., HALIFAX, N. C. 
Price of Tonic 


f + 
Pt. > Y2Gal 
$2.00 ~ $4.00 
at. Gal. 
$3.00 $8.00 





= ela! - ren sa oe 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No. 176052 
Blood Pills in box of 200—$1.00; Antiseptic Tablets in 
box of 200—$1.00; 500—$2.00. A tonic for old dogs 
and puppies; an appetizer; invigorator; blood puri 
fier; tissue and bone builder; worm destroyer. Gives 
silken coat to hair. For all skin diseases and dis 
temper. Ask your druggist or order direct. Booklet 
“How to Raise Puppies’’ sent on request. 


English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
yr MALLWYD 
"ty STRAINS 
~\ 

























\ ' Pennine 4 : Beautiful young 
‘4 as) Patroa I sters and pup 
hi D pies sired by the 
WE MN, ici 8 MeN 
Pr > Os PP jreat English 
wel Sufi OS, PHBE Po and American 


Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron 


out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition 


and delivery guaranteed. 
to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


Prices $40 and $50. Service 





@ A few royally bred English and 

Irish setters puppies. Crombie and 
Mallwyd strains, Also two fine brood 
matrons. Excellent foundation stock 
for Bench or Field. Agents for El Cid 
products, none better. 


Franklin Park, Il. 


IRISH SETTERS 
Puppies—Older Dogs 


No better hunting dogs than parents of these 

pups. Both winners of Shooting Dog Stakes 

and of Championship stock. Two thoroughly 
broken pointers for sale. 


Ruxton, Md. 


AraGon KENNELS 








Ernest D. Levering 

















* WHOLESOME! 
« PALATABLE! 
* NUTRITIOUS! 





—help to 
PREVENT DISEASE! 


* 


$4.95 per 100 Ibs. 
f. o. b. plant 


HORSE-SHOE DOG FOOD CO 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 





FREE were ror 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

FOR DOGS 





ve c. T.) 
WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 

For aves Booklet write a | Desk N-16-K 
mal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAViS & & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes gnly 15 minutes to erect. 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7'xl4’x5 
high—ineluding gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B, Buffalo, N. Y¥. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘Buffalo’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. Ine. 
Sehecier’s Sons 


(Pormerly 
“Buffalo, N.Y. 


Special 





ll 











AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


The genuine old-time popular 
Spaniel of the seventies to nine- 
ties. Affectionate, sturdy, ideal 


size. Real hunters of pheasants 

and grouse; excellent retrievers 

land or water. Literature dime. 
Driscoll O. Scanian 


Nashville, Illinois 





Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
55.00, Female $30.00, Also large hounds fully 
coined for rabbits at $25.00 each. All dogs 
guaranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality. 
J. R. SUITER 


Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 











Desk 8B. 





Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 


existence”’ 
Finest Perfected Strain In 
\ a America. Dime brings liter- 
“4turay mes au ature. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 





IRISH SETTERS 


DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 


From young puppies to trained shooting dogs. 
Famous Skyline fleld and show stock. 


A Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 
Shooting dogs trained $20.00 per month. 
W. J. THAYER Bergen, N. Y. 





Hunting Hounds for Sale 


High-class Coon Hounds. Combination Tree 


Hounds. Squirrel Dogs. <Ace-high Rabbit 
Hounds, Fox and Wolf Hounds. Deer Hounds. 
These dogs are well-trained and are priced 
reasonable. Tell me your wants. 


LUTHER BASS Tushka, Okla. 





Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 
Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 


spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
YOUNG BITCH NOT STANCH 


Qves.—I have trained several pointers suc- 
cessfully. I now have a setter bitch seven months 
old which has been in the field almost every 
afternoon since she was a small pup. This dog is 
faster than any of my pointers but she will not 
hold. She hunts hard and knows what she is 
hunting for, but makes no effort to point. She 
hunts well and has made two or three points. 
I find birds each time I take her out with the 
older dog, but she will not point, even if I call 
her in to the old dog’s point. I would appreciate 
it if you would tell me what to do. 

Winesurn Toone. 


Ans.—Regardless of how long your puppy has 
hunted at seven months of age, she is a puppy 
still. I believe the only thing to do is to go along 
with her and she will undoubtedly reward your 
efforts one of these days. Another thing you must 
take into consideration is that dog temperaments 
are as individual as thumb prints. I’ve seen a 
number of dogs train up to complete finish in 
thirty days. I’ve seen others that never really 
get stanch inside of three years. As a general 
rule, setters don’t start pointing dependably at 
as early an age as pointers do. If she is hold- 
ing truly at fourteen months of age, she will 
be pointing as early as most setters do. So just 
proceed along the proper training lines and give 
her more time and a lot of patience. You de- 
scribe her as one worth waiting for. 


H, L. 
TOO HARD-MOUTHED 
Qves.—I have a Llewellin setter bitch two 
years old. She is one real dog and I am very 


much attached to her, Her only fault is, when 





| 








| phur with unsalted 
Canada | 





she retrieves a bird, she is very rough and hates 
to give it up. She always brings it to me but I 


have to force her to drop it by slapping her or | 


fingers in her mouth 


putting my and prying it 
open. Invariably she tears the bird’s breast. 
Is there anything I can do to break her of 


this bad habit? 
A. W. Stent. 


Ans.—You do not state what kind of game 
bird your setter bitch retrieves — mouths to 
the extent of spoiling. Let us, therefore, assume 
that you are referring to quail. 

Take with you some pieces of thin straight 
wire, cut to about the right length, or some ten- 
penny nails, Kill a bird—if possible, one she 
doesn’t have a chance to retrieve and damage. 
Stick the wire or nails through the bird so that 
just the tiniest ends protrude on each side. 
Then, if she starts to mouth the bird, the nails 
or wire will prevent her from clamping down too 
hard. Insist that she retrieve this bird for you 
and she will have to do it tenderly to avoid 
clamping down on the wire or nails. Make her 
practice with this bird so treated until she has a 
ae my to become more tender-mouthed. If one 
bird so treated isn’t enough to result in a cure, 
you may have to repeat again from time to time, 

You can’t just punish her for the fault, for 
that might result in her souring on_ retrieving 
to the point where she will quit oe P 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 


Qurs.—I own an English setter dog. 
planning on going to the West Coast of Florida 
this winter to do some quail shooting. I have 
hunted in this climate over Southern-bred dogs 
but have never attempted to take with me a dog 


from the North. I am wondering whether you 
can advise me of any dangers that I might 
experience by taking a_ Northern dog hunting 


Southern climate. I realize the weather is 


in a 
warmer and due regard must be given to the 
necessity of shortened working hours. 

H. E. Bratr. 


Ans.—In my opinion, the greatest danger you 
would run in Florida would be from rattlesnakes, 
Southern-raised dogs seem to learn to avoid these 

but a Northern dog is apt to get struck by a 
rattler. If you are hunting where you do not have 
too much fear of rattlers, I can see no particular 
harm in using your dog, provided you give due 
consideration to change of climate and hence do 
not overwork him until he gets hardened. But 
when it comes to rattlers I’m not so sure, and 
you'll have to use your own judgment about 
that. It is at least a chance you take and I 
wouldn’t want to pass on it. Also watch out 
for heart worm. Have him checked after your 
hunt. Watch these columns for heart-worm com- 


ment. 
H. L. 


SORE AROUND THE EYES 


QOves.—I have a 9 months old setter. Of late 
one of his eyes has suddenly developed a shed- 
ding of hair around the eyes. He is in the best 
condition. 

Epmunp F. Aten. 

Ans.—Dress the bare skin with some sulphur 
ointment which you may get at a drug store or 
make it yourself by mixing some powdered sul- 

lard or butter. 
F. L. 
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Raise Frogs For Us/ 


We pay up to $5.00 per dozen for “Nu- 
fond Giants’’. Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 
yearly. Backyard ponds start you. Any 
climate suitable. Write for FREE 
FROG BOOK today. 


AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 
(World's Largest Frog Market) 
Dept. 106-T. New Orleans, La. 


Large-Mouth Bass 
BLUEGILLS 


for Restocking 


FALLS FISHERIES 
1532 Keith Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
|] season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. ; 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 


























LARGE MOUTH BASS 


* For Propagation Purposes ; 
Ready for delivery 
Oct. 1, 1935 


PURDY FISH HATCHERY 
103 E. Third Street Uhrichsville, Ohio § 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estantusnrp 1910 


Oldest 





ra 

end One Third of all 
Fire st Prizes. 

of Breeding 














ow or average grade of foxes, gue. * N.Y. 


SILVER FOXES—MINK—RACCOON 


The finest money can buy of our fa- 
mous SILVERTIPT strain. Time pay- 


ments, 





“A.B.C. of Mink F Pet 

eaae outed <P in’ arming ony. hy 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 

| Ten South LaSalle St. Chicago, Ilinois 


CASH MONEY 


raising PR ROYAL birds. Orders waiting 
for hundreds of thousands. Easy to raise. 
You get your pay for them when only 25 
days old. Particulars and picture book for 
3-et. stamp. PR Company, 504 Howard St., 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 














AMSTON GAME FARM 
and SHOOTING PRESERVE 


For sale: 2500 Ringneck, Mongolian & Cross 
pheasants. All birds range reared, no brooders 
used. Shooting from Oct. 20 to Dec. 31. 


FRED ROWLEY, Amston, Conn. 


100 Canadian Geese 


$4.00 Apiece 
Wonder Lake Game Farm 


Route 3 Woodstock, Ill. 


iN Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. see Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, es: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider Sang the most human training collar por 


results with less work with them then ant 
other collar I ever used. Guavr W. Sure 


The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, «! 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postram. $2 

Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sporteme® 

















NEW! 








FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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eS 
" HO W TO. ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 
rty Crested ott Ye i. 
their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and 
California Valley Quail PRICES PLANT NOW =i: thousands where a few are now stopping. No 
Pa need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game to your gress hunting grounds 
» os is by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed seeds and many other Attractive 
ee aoe for sporting purposes and Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to 
ae beauti ying estates. Will thrive, increase and plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting ad- 
“stay put’’ in any climate in the United vice and book. Successful results guaranteed, Buy the best with the rest. 
4 States. Full instructions for care and plant- Pi wo pentapias Lo Jy ye y pon feuves: as 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- services 0 examine, plan and plant large Tener 
‘ anteed. Shipments made any time of year in WISCONSIN" AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
our specially designed 
humane crates, 
Write for free 
Secnctptice YOU CAN RAISE GAME BIRDS 
aoa Ri aul Beautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily as 
ue 4 Hatchery, poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, also 
— Beverly Hills, valuable information on control of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl food 
— California. plants, and how to make game birds pay. HERE IS HOW TO DO IT !—Attach 
$1.00 to this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will receive 6 
booklets in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, Breeder & Sports- 
910 man, the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and better shooting. 
ad THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, SO ACT NOW! 
GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
a . P HEASANTS 6000 Pheasants ct the Wi Ducks 
‘ English Black Necks and Mutants field WE HAVE SATISFIED THE WISCONSIN a came te SRE 
reared on private preserve. Immediate or CONSERVATION COMMISSION WITH =, SECRET TERRELL 
: E daltns Se Pie hly STOCK. If we cannot satisfy =a, “ene birds at bn yearn 
future delivery. Price advancing monthly. our expense and risk. GIVE US A TRIAL. Birds 


WINGFORD | $1.45 each at our farm. Special prices on large orders. 
Cecil Davies, Superintendent | Reference: State Bank of Independence a 
ichi Indepe p ’iscons 
Route 1 Avoca, Michigan ndependence, Wisconsin 1935 migratory bird laws 


(Member N A G B A) 











prohibit baiting. You can, 
however, increase your supply of 
ducks by providing natural food 


SPRING VALLEY GAME FARM 
Ind d , Wi 








444444 





















é A HUNTER’S PARADISE and cover. Plant 

i FOR NOURSELE AND. FRIENDS! : . W  yeRRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 

, Attract and Hold Selling Out Canadian Geese / wna Celery, Muskgrans, etc. NOW! An ideat com. 
—Fish— ! i Nature’ pe with 

ois Our Pann Bae pp ig IL Some! ‘E seed Pure-bred midget English Calls and genu- Te rell's guaranteed sure-growing quality seeds 


39 years’ success. Write— describe piace planting 


ine wild Mallards. We are giving up game suggestions, booklet free. 


breeding, therefore are selling all our 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 


—the hardiest known variety you can ob- 
tain—if planted now, will yield you plenty 
of pleasure and profit next fall. 

Write for special prices and free folder. 


MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 














































































‘ing BOX 688 AITKIN, MINN. R 5 Oshkosh, Wi i 
ie a ee || 419D BLOCK OSHKOSH, WIS. 
for 
“| | |PHEASANTS 1000 Ringneck Ph PHEASANTS 
— “ gnec easants 
_" Write or wire now for special Fine range-reared, full-winged birds, 
Advance Season Price on 8 weeks Sound, first class and field reared. 8-10 wks., 1.25 up. Live arrivals, satisfac- 
and older pheasants. Stes ae bob waite quail, tion guaranteed. 
VE isconsin deer, etc. Ric ee fate f 
WALLACE GRANGE, Ephraim, Wisconsin PLEASANT VieW PHEASANT Farm 
ross Telegraph: Sturgeon Bay, Wis. KENDALL BROS. GUILFORD, N. Cc. C. H. Caturia Durand, Wis. 
ders 
_—— * e 
- 500 Bob-White Quail PHEASANTS 
ona 8 to 12 weeks old. Florida-Virginia Cross. 2500 open range raised Ringnecks for 
0 Hand-reared on wire, guaranteed sale. Also breeding stock of Ringnecks, 
6000 SHOOTING PRESERVE PHEASANTS! healthy. Prices on request. Amherst, Golden and Reeves. 
Ri PKS ongollans ecks d Mu- ‘ , 
IE farce Un te De cad to eos, ae OKLAWAHA GAME FARM es ee 
" ‘UY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST” P. H. Cash Crescent City Florida Newark Valley New York 
—_— 
= IJusure kietter 
» We 
ott ne 
. 7 state, we cuananrenicuen,en.e st, Gren mas 
4-4 Full Flight Perfect Birds -" MUS K KGRASS oad any bony pth... favorite foods. One planting lasts years. 
urre Describe your place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE, based on many years’ prac- 
kaos BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM tical experience. FREE illustrated book shows best foods and lowest prices on market. 
$0. John G. Alley Easton, Md. WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B10, Oshkosh, Wis. 
aa ne ceuiieneeti (We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding) 
" 
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1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. 


Ques. Some months ago we discovered 
the nest of a duck in a hollow tree and 
observed it from a distance, noting the 
female. She had a bushy brown crest, 
white throat, and a brownish head, the 
crest being lighter brown. What is this 
duck which nests in trees? 

Ans. From your brief description, par- 
ticularly because of the duck’s crest, it 
would appear that it is the female hooded 
merganser. This species nests in hollow 
trees, as do some other species of ducks. 

Ques. (1) Is the flesh of the 


and feeds principally on fish. It is found 
along streams and lakes, and the northern 
limit of the species is North Carolina. 
Cormorants are also sometimes called 
water-turkeys. 

Ques. About how much would a 20- to 
22-foot python weigh? 

Ans. From 200 to 225 pounds if husky 
and in good health. 


Ques. Js the canvashack duck classed 
as a river duck or is it a diving duck? 


Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ans. In the fall, bore a hole in the cen- 
ter of the stump about 18 inches deep, and 
from 1 to 1% inches in diameter. Put in 
about two ounces of saltpeter and fill the 
hole with water; plug it up tight. In the 
spring, take out the plug, pour in 8 or 10 
ounces of petroleum, ignite, and the stump 
should smolder, but not blaze, to the ex- 
tremities of the roots, leaving only ashes, 


QuEs. (1) How does the grease of the 
bear differ from the fats of ordinary ani- 
mals, such as foxes, dogs or cats? 
(2) Where can I obtain bears 
grease? 





snapping turtle and the soft- 
shell turtle edible? (2) In the 
case of the “snapper,” how is 
the meat separated from the 
shell? 

Ans. (1) Both of these tur- 
tles are edible. (2) Once be- 
headed, a sharp knife is run 
around the edges of the skin 
where it joins the shell and the 
skin is pulled back over the 
legs to the feet, which are then 
disjointed. The lower part of 
the shell (plastron) is then re- 
moved by cutting through the 
bridges which join the upper 
and lower shell, cutting close 
to the lower part of the shell. 
The under shell may now be 
removed by inserting a sharp 
knife just under it and lifting 
it off. This done, the entrails 
may be extracted with little 
trouble, and the four quarters 
taken out from under the shell 
or carapace. To save the ten- 
derloin on the upper part of 
the carapace, the ribs may be 
cut with a hatchet. The Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, Washington, 
D. C., has an excellent mono- 
graph on the subject of turtles. 

Ques. Ts the milk 
king snake? 

Ans. It is one of the 
called king snakes, of which 
there are five species. The com- 
mon king snake is one of them. 


oy 


snake a 


So- 





Ques. Some of our members 


een SSeae 


CORDING to an item in the Harrisburg (Penn- 
sylvania) Telegraph, sent to us by John E. Waters, 
Lester Enterline of Wiconisco went hunting, last deer 
season, in the Upper Small Valley, near Lykens, and 
shot a buck. No sooner was the animal down, however, 
than it leaped to its feet and charged the hunter. Enter- 
line was so taken by surprise that he tackled the deer 
bare-handed, finally succeeding in getting on its back. 
The deer ran down a timber road toward camp, where 
another member of the party, Clay Hoffman, was peel- 
ing potatoes. Hoffman dashed out and put an end to 
the deer with his potato knife. 

Why walk back to camp if you don’t have to? 
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Ans. (1) It has a lower spe- 
cific gravity, a very low melt- 
ing point, and a fairly high 
iodine value. (2) To obtain 
such grease, why not get in 
touch with one of the guides’ 
associations in Alaska? (See 
Where to Go Department. ) 


Ques. Have you a schedule 
of flight speeds of the blue- 
wing and green-wing teal, and 
canvasback ducks, in feet per 
second? 


Ans. Canvasback duck, 130 
to 160 feet per second, average 
145; green-wing teal, 100 to 
130 feet per second, average 
115; blue-wing teal, 120 to 140 
feet per second, average 130. 
You must realize that these are 
estimated. 


Ques. To add something to 
our club discussion, — will 
groundhogs climb trees for 
apples? 

Ans. Groundhogs have been 
observed climbing into bushes 
as well as into trees. This De- 
partment has no record of 
groundhogs climbing into apple 
trees, but there is no doubt that 
they will climb trees—possibly 
for food, as well as for protec- 
tion, when cornered. 


Ques. A year or so ago, quite 
a commotion was caused in the 
public mind by a savant’s an- 








were discussing (in a joking 
way) the story of the bird 
which wolves capture by running around 
the tree in which the birds are perched un- 
til said birds get so dizzy that they fall off. 
One fellow said that the birds were “fool 
hens,” and another said they were ring- 
necks. Where did this tale originate and 
to what bird does it have reference? 

Ans. Mexicans claim that the coyotes 
play this trick on the wild turkey. 


Ques. Last spring, in Florida, I heard 
of a bird which the natives call a “water- 
turkey.” Can you advise just what this 
bird is and whether it is found as far north 
as Maryland? 

Ans. The water-turkey is not a “tur- 
key” at all. It is a long-necked, long- 
tailed and short-legged bird some three 
feet in length, properly called the snake 
bird. It is one of the American darters, 


» 


Ans. The canvasback frequents rivers 
but he is classed as a bay or diving duck. 


Ques. J find, in the July issue, that you 
state that small quail have never been ob- 
served hiding under a leaf when danger is 
near, yet not long ago, a noted naturalist 
wrote that he had observed small quail 
hide under a leaf... and he had a photo 
of the quail so hiding. 

Ans. Kindly look over the question and 
answer in the July issue again. It does not 
state that young quail will not hide under 
a leaf. 


Ques. Some three years ago, there ap- 
peared in your Department a formula for 
burning out stumps. I gave the particular 
issue in which this appeared to a friend, 
and it is missing from my file. Will you 
he so kind as to repeat the formula? 


nouncement that he had dis- 
covered that human __ beings 
should sleep with their heads to the north 
because of magnetic currents from that di- 
rection, Isn't this an old woodsman belief? 


Ans. A query upon this subject was an- 
swered seven or eight years ago in this 
Department. Woodsmen, many years ago, 
advised me to sleep with my head to the 
north, in the belief that magnetic earth 
currents flowed from that direction and 
passed from the head down through the 
body. As explained to me, it was on the 
same principle as stroking a cat’s fur with 
the grain. 

Ques. When did the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany lose its exclusive rights to trappmg 
on the territory in Canada which had been 
given to it by its original charter? 

Ans. The Hudson Bay Company ceded 


its exclusive rights to Canada in 1867. 
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HAT a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein prices were 

never lower, no, not even in 1932 when all prices 
touched bottom. Last year these Jackets were purchased by 
thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands at higher prices. 
Think of it a seven dollar Buck Skein for five dollars and 
fifty cents! 
You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein Jacket, and 
though the force of water would knock you over, not a drop 
could seep through. Even the seams are sealed up tight 
against the tiniest leak. DuPont developed a process, ex- 
dusively for me, making Buck Skein 100% waterproof— 
and extra warm. 
Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in the fierce gales 
of the Antarctic, or whether you wear Buck Skein to hunt in, 
fish in, or for general use, your Buck Skein will keep you warm. 
Furthermore, if you examine Buck Skein under a magnifying 
glass, you would see that it is now constructed like claws of 
steel interlocking in a vice-like grip. Yet, in spite of this hid- 
den strength, Buck Skein, to the eye, and to the touch, has 
the velvet softness of downy suede. It washes beautifully. 
No wonder, then, Buck Skein is guaranteed. 
The new Buck Skein—Style ‘‘A”’—has greater warmth, longer 
wear, and added beauty because of the following improve- 
ments: For warm comfort note the soft fleece lining and 
the adjustable wrist straps, note the slashed reinforced pock- 
ets. These big pockets have a vent or hidden inside slit to 
allow just a wee bit of fresh air to circulate and carry off ex- 
cess perspiration. ‘“‘Golden” Talon Slide Fastener, heaviest 
made. My new shade I call ‘Honey Brown’”’ because it’s a 
honey; it does not show the dirt easily. The Jacket also 
comes in ‘“‘Arctic Blue”’ a rich deep popular Navy, fadeproof. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER — NOW! 


See these amazing values with your own eyes. However, if 
heis all sold out, then mail me the coupon, enclose your 
check or money order, and I'll see that you get your new 
Buck Skeins prompto, and prepay all carrying charges myself. 


As ever, lo) ’ 'Sthas, SE 


Buck Skein Jacket Style “‘B’’ is made for men who only need a shower- ff 
proof Jacket. Hence big saving in price. Warm, soft and pliable, shuts out ff 
cold. Talon Slide. Colors: Brown or Blue. $4.50. 


j 
The Buck Skein Shirt known to millions, looks like soft velvety suede ff 
and wears like leather. Collar attached; big pockets; coat style. | 
Money back guarantee not to shrink or fade. Honey Brown. $2.5 
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«BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co.,Inc., Makers $f 


; 


' 212 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C10, New York City. 


1 
ha that I get my new Buck Skein in the style and color checked 


tSiyle “A”? Buck Skein Jacket with Talon Fastener . . ~. $5.50 (© 
title “B” Buck Skein Jacket with Talon Fastener . . . $4.50 (J 
. Colors: Brown — or Navy () Buck Skein Shirt (Brown) $2.50 © 
{Give neck band or chest size Bae: 


t 
Here #my check 2 or money order () (Money refunded if not satisfied) 





By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. 


Ques. Some months ago we discovered 
the nest of a duck in a hollow tree and 
observed it from a distance, noting the 
female. She had a bushy brown crest, 
white throat, and a brownish head, the 
crest being lighter brown. What is this 
duck which nests in trees? 

Ans. From your brief description, par- 
ticularly because of the duck’s crest, it 
would appear that it is the female hooded 
merganser. This species nests in hollow 
trees, as do some other species of ducks. 

Ques. (1) Is the flesh of the 


and feeds principally on fish. It is found 
along streams and lakes, and the northern 
limit of the species is North Carolina. 
Cormorants are also sometimes called 
water-turkeys. 


Ques. About how much would a 20- to 
22-foot python weigh? 

Ans. From 200 to 225 pounds if husky 
and in good health. 


Ques. Is the canvashack duck classed 
as a river duck or is it a diving duck? 


Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ans. In the fall, bore a hole in the cen- 
ter of the stump about 18 inches deep, and 
from 1 to 1% inches in diameter. Put in 
about two ounces of saltpeter and fill the 
hole with water; plug it up tight. In the 
spring, take out the plug, pour in 8 or 10 
ounces of petroleum, ignite, and the stump 
should smolder, but not blaze, to the ex- 
tremities of the roots, leaving only ashes, 


Ques. (1) How does the grease of the 
bear differ from the fats of ordinary ani- 
mals, such as foxes, dogs or cats? 
(2) Where can I obtain bears’ 
grease? 





snapping turtle and the soft- 
shell turtle edible? (2) In the 
case of the “snapper,” how is 
the meat separated from the 
shell? 

Ans. (1) Both of these tur- 
tles are edible. (2) Once be- 
headed, a sharp knife is run 
around the edges of the skin 
where it joins the shell and the 
skin is pulled back over the 
legs to the feet, which are then 
disjointed. The lower part of 
the shell (plastron) is then re- 
moved by cutting through the 
bridges which join the upper 
and lower shell, cutting close 
to the lower part of the shell. 
The under shell may now be 
removed by inserting a sharp 
knife just under it and lifting 
it off. This done, the entrails 
may be extracted with little 
trouble, and the four quarters 
taken out from under the shell 
or carapace. To save the ten- 
derloin on the upper part of 
the carapace, the ribs may be 
‘cut with a hatchet. The Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, Washington, 
D. C., has an excellent mono- 
graph on the subject of turtles. 


Ques. Is the milk snake a 
king snake? 


Ans. It is one of the 
called king snakes, of which 
there are five species. The com- 
mon king snake is one of them. 
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Ques. Some of our members 
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Fee eer - to an item in the Harrisburg (Penn- 
sylvania) Telegraph, sent to us by John E. Waters, 
Lester Enterline of Wiconisco went hunting, last deer 
season, in the Upper Small Valley, near Lykens, and 
shot a buck. No sooner was the animal down, however, 
than it leaped to its feet and charged the hunter. Enter- 
line was so taken by surprise that he tackled the deer 
bare-handed, finally succeeding in getting on its back. 
The deer ran down a timber road toward camp, where 
another member of the party, Clay Hoffman, was peel- 
ing potatoes. Hoffman dashed out and put an end to 
the deer with his potato knife. 

Why walk back to camp if you don’t have to? 


Ans. (1) It has a lower spe- 
cific gravity, a very low melt- 
ing point, and a fairly high 
iodine value. (2) To obtain 
such grease, why not get in 
touch with one of the guides’ 
associations in Alaska? (See 
Where to Go Department. ) 


Ques. Have you a schedule 
of flight speeds of the blue- 
wing and green-wing teal, and 
canvashack ducks, in feet per 
second? 

Ans. Canvasback duck, 130 
to 160 feet per second, average 
145; green-wing teal, 100 to 
130 feet per second, average 
115; blue-wing teal, 120 to 140 
feet per second, average 130. 
You must realize that these are 
estimated. 


Ques. To add something to 
our club discussion, will 
groundhogs climb trees for 
apples? 

Ans. Groundhogs have been 
observed climbing into bushes 
as well as into trees. This De- 
partment has no record of 
groundhogs climbing into apple 
trees, but there is no doubt that 
they will climb trees—possibly 
for food, as well as for protec- 
tion, when cornered. 


Ques. A year or so ago, quite 
a commotion was caused in the 
public mind by a savant’s an- 








were discussing (in a joking 
way) the story of the bird 
which wolves capture by running around 
the tree in which the birds are perched un- 
til said birds get so dizsy that they fall off. 
One fellow said that the birds « “fool 
hens,” and another said they were ring- 
necks. Where did this tale originate and 
to what bird does it have reference? 

Ans. Mexicans claim that the coyotes 
play this trick on the wild turkey. 


Ques. Last spring, in Florida, I heard 
of a bird which the natives call a “water- 
turkey.” Can you advise just what this 
bird is and whether it is found as far north 
as Maryland? 


Ans. The water-turkey is not a “tur- 
key” at all. It is a long-necked, long- 
tailed and short-legged bird some three 
feet in length, properly called the snake 
bird. It is one of the American darters, 
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Ans. The canvasback frequents rivers 
but he is classed as a bay or diving duck. 


Ques. I find, in the July issue, that you 
state that small quail have never been ob- 
served hiding under a leaf when danger ts 
near, yet not long ago, a noted naturalist 
wrote that he had observed small quail 
hide under a leaf... and he had a photo 
of the quail so hiding. 

Ans. Kindly look over the question and 
answer in the July issue again. It does not 
state that young quail will not hide under 
a leaf. 


Ques. Some three years ago, there ap- 
peared in your Department a formula for 
burning out stumps. I gave the particular 
issue in which this appeared to a friend, 
and it is missing from my file. Will you 
be so kind as to repeat the formula? 


nouncement that he had dis- 
covered that human __ beings 
should sleep with their heads to the north 
because of magnetic currents from that di- 
rection. Isn't this an old woodsman belief? 


Ans. A query upon this subject was an- 
swered seven or eight years ago in this 
Department. Woodsmen, many years ago, 
advised me to sleep with my head to the 
north, in the belief that magnetic earth 
currents flowed from that direction and 
passed from the head down through the 
body. As explained to me, it was on the 
same principle as stroking a cat’s fur with 
the grain. 

Ques. When did the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany lose its exclusive rights to trappmg 
on the territory in Canada which had been 
yiven to it by its original charter? 

Ans. The Hudson Bay Company ceded 
its exclusive rights to Canada in 1867. 
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Rear Admiral Byrd chose 
Puck Skein on his flight to 
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Wind Proof 


A fan or even an airplane 
propeller fails to blow out 
lighted candle protected by 
Buck Skein. 


Wear Srect 


Here is the result of scien- 
tific laboratory tests, 5000 
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HAT a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein prices were 

never lower, no, not even in 1932 when all prices 
touched bottom. Last year these Jackets were purchased by 
thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands at higher prices. 
Think of it a seven dollar Buck Skein for five dollars and 
fifty cents! 
You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein Jacket, and 
though the force of water would knock you over, not a drop 
could seep through. Even the seams are sealed up tight 
against the tiniest leak. DuPont developed a process, ex- 
cusively for me, making Buck Skein 100% waterproof— 
and extra warm. 
Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in the fierce gales 
of the Antarctic, or whether you wear Buck Skein to hunt in, 
fishin, or for general use, your Buck Skein will keep you warm. 
Furthermore, if you examine Buck Skein under a magnifying 
glass, you would see that it is now constructed like claws of 
steel interlocking in a vice-like grip. Yet, in spite of this hid- 
den strength, Buck Skein, to the eye, and to the touch, has 
the velvet softness of downy suede. It washes beautifully. 
No wonder, then, Buck Skein is guaranteed. 
The new Buck Skein—Style ‘*A’’—has greater warmth, longer 
wear, and added beauty because of the following improve- 
ments: For warm comfort note the soft fleece lining and 
the adjustable wrist straps, note the slashed reinforced pock- 
ets. These big pockets have a vent or hidden inside slit to 
allow just a wee bit of fresh air to circulate and carry off ex- 
cess perspiration. ‘Golden’ Talon Slide Fastener, heaviest 
made. My new shade I call ‘“‘Honey Brown”’ because it’s a 
honey; it does not show the dirt easily. The Jacket also 
comes in ‘“‘Arctic Blue’’ a rich deep popular Navy, fadeproof. 


ibly GO TO YOUR DEALER — NOW! 
tec: See these amazing values with your own eyes. However, if 
he is all sold out, then mail me the coupon, enclose your 
nite check or money order, and I'll see that you get your new 
the Buck Skeins prompto, and prepay all carrying charges myself. 
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Buck Skein Jacket Style “*B’’ is made for men who only need a shower- 
proof Jacket. Hence big saving in price. Warm, soft and pliable, shuts out § 
biting cold. Talon Slide. Colors: Brown or Blue. $4.50. | 
The Buck Skein Shirt known to millions, looks like soft velvety suede f 
and wears like leather. Collar attached; big pockets; coat style. } 
Money back guarantee not to shrink or fade. Honey Brown. $2.5 
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BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 
} 212 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C10, New York City. 


1See that I get my new Buck Skein in the style and color checked. 


* Style “A’’ Buck Skein Jacket with Talon Fastener . . ~ $5.50 
tstyle “B” Buck Skein Jacket with Talon Fastener . . . $4.50 (J 
t hachet Colors: Brown — or Navy () Buck Skein Shirt (Brown) $2.50 © 
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@ Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than 
any other popular brand. 


(Signed) 
R. J. REYNOLDs Tosacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 





(M FUSSY ABOUT 
MILONESS. 
CAMELS ARE SO 
MILD THEY DONT 
GET MY WIND. 
| LIKE THE 
‘LIFT’ | GET 
WITH A CAMEL 
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STORE EXECUTIVE —Dorothy Smart Bill 
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FAMOUS SWIMMERS AGREE 
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1 SMOKE CAMELS, 
TOO. THEY ARE 
MILD... DONT UPSET 
MY ‘CONDITION: AND 
CAMELS TASTE SO 
MUCH BETTER! 


OFFICE MANAGER — Malcolm Cameron 








WIND: 


Champion swimmers speak with 
authority when they discuss sound 
wind—healthy nerves—and Camels, 
Buster Crabbe, champion in the 
400- meter free-style Oiympic 
event, says: ‘I have smoked Camels 
for years. If you go in for sports 
at all, I'd advise Camels. You'll 
find, as I did, that Camels are so 
mild they never get your wind or 
cut your endurance.” 

What Crabbe says is confirmed 
by Helene Madison; by Jane Fauntz, 
the Chicago girl who rose to 
Olympic fame; and by Stubby 
Kruger and Josephine McKim. 
So turn to Camels. Enjoy those 
costlier tobaccos in Camel's match- 
less blend. Smoke all you wish. 
Athletes say, “Camels don’t dis- 
turb your nerves or wind.” 


SO MILD...YOU CAN SMOKE ALL YOU WANT! 
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1 FOLLOW THE 
CHAMPIONS’ CHOICE 
AND SMOKE CAMELS. 
EVEN WHEN | SMOKE 
LOADS, CAMELS DONT 
JANGLE MY NERVES 

OR IRRITATE MY 

THROAT 


ILLUSTRATOR — Jean Miller Spode 





